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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


i _caemennt 


HERE is little definite to record this week as to the 
prospects of peace or the general European situation. 
The statement made by Sir Edward Grey in the House 
of Commons on Tuesday must, however, be regarded as on 
the whole reassuring. He evidently is of opinion not only 
that peace is likely to be concluded between Turkey and 
the Allies on honourable terms, but also that the Great Powers 
will ultimately be able to accept those terms, or at any rate 
that such modifications as they may make in the terms will 
not in the end prove unacceptable to the Balkan States. Sir 
Edward Grey, with his habitual caution, let fall the warning 
that it was always possible that some untoward event might 
destroy the hopes of peace. That warning was necessary. In 
the present excited state of Europe a rumour, even if false, 
that one of the Powers was trying to steal a march on the 
others might make the whole world fly to arms—not for any 
specific object but out of pure panic. Happily, however, 
London is not a very excitable atmosphere, and we feel sure 
that no man is better qualified to give the true and faithful 
assurances which dispel panic than Sir Edward Grey. What 
he says is believed quite as unreservedly in Berlin and Vienna 
as in St. Petersburg or Paris. 


The representatives of the Balkan Allies and of Turkey 
have arrived in London for the Peace Conference at 
St. James’s Palace, and the proceedings will begin on Monday. 
Among the representatives we may note the names of 
M. Gueshoff (the Bulgarian Prime Minister), M. Novakovitch 
(for Servia), M. Venezelos, under whose administration Greece 
has undergone a remarkable revival and won the esteem of 
the world, and Reshid Pasha (for Turkey). Tewfik Pasha 
refused to serve. We trust that the Government will 
entertain the distinguished guests in a manner worthy 
of the honour which they have done to Great Britain 
in coming here. Englishmen—except at Royal ceremonies, 
where the entertainment is always admirable—have been 
in the past the worst official entertainers in the world. 
Paris, Berlin, and Vienna have all put London to 
shame. There is a story—apocryphal, of course—that the 
Treasury once proposed to entertain some official foreign 
guests at a luncheon of the kind usually supplied to Royal 
Commissions—cold meat and hot potatoes, with light claret 
and beer to drink! What was lost on the claret was to be saved 
on the beer. Money spent freely on these occasions is not 
wasted. It is an expenditure highly productive of international 
goodwill. When international conferences are entertained 


in Paris the déjeuners are said to be beyond the dreams of 
Lucullus. Even if we say with Mrs, Gashley, “Never in a 
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Christian household shall such sinful waste be committed,” 
we might at least “try to have things nice.” 


On Sunday last a very serious strike was begun on the 
North-Eastern Railway, the cause being the reduction in 
grade of a Gateshead engine-driver named Knox. Knox about 
a month ago was fined 5s. and costs on a charge of being drunk 
and disorderly. Upon this he was reduced from the rank of 
a main-line express goods train driver to a pilot-engine driver. 
The men demanded his reinstatement on the ground that 
Knox was off duty at the time of the offence and that his 
degradation was an infringement of personal liberty. It is 
further alleged by them that he was wrongfully convicted of 
drunkenness. Though the Union officials have not ordered 
the strike, and have indeed, as far as they dared, attempted to 
prevent the men going out, the strike has most seriously 
affected the working of the line. 











We have dealt elsewhere with the main question involved, 
but may point out here what appears to be almost the most 
serious part of the incident. The Home Office has despatched 
a London magistrate, Mr. Chester Jones, to Newcastle, to 
inquire as to the correctness of the conviction of the engine- 
driver for drunkenness. Though nominally Mr. Chester Jones 
may be only holding an inquiry such as the Home Secretary 
often orders in answer to petitions from convicted persons, the 
inquiry in this case has not only the appearance of, but is 
generally regarded as,a new trial. It is also felt that if 
it had not been a trade-union case but that of a chauffeur 
who had been convicted of drunkenness and dismissed 
by his employer, no such re-trial would have been ordered. 


This is in fact another step in the direction of placing trade 
unionists above the law of the land and in a privileged 
position not unlike that enjoyed by members of the noble 
class before the French Revolution. The law which is good 
enough for the rest of the King’s subjects is not good enough 
for trade unionists. It is interesting to see how passionately 
the trade unionist, like the noble of old days, defends his 
privilege. Lord Wolmer, Lord Winterton, Mr. Ormsby-Gore, 
and the other Unionists who have been putting up so plucky 
a fight for personal liberty in the Trade Disputes Bill Com- 
mittee, have been denounced for their action as if they were 
enemies of the human race. In truth they deserve the grati- 
tude of all who care for freedom. They have been called the 
enemies of trade unionism, but that accusation is grossly 
unjust. They are in truth its friends, for if trade union 
tyranny is allowed to go absolutely unchecked, it must sooner 
or later meet with the fate of all lawless tyrants. 





Again we find it useless to attempt any summary of the 
debates in Parliament on the Home Rule Bill. The closure and 
the guillotine eliminated from them almost every spark of life 
and reality. All we can do is to record the fact that the Home 
Rule Bill passed through Committee on Thursday night. In 
the course of the last stage there was, however, a very signifi- 
cant speech from an Irish member, Mr. Mac Veagh, who refused 
absolutely on bebalf of his party to allow the Union flag to 
be hoisted over the Irish Parliament, Mr. Birrell, we need 
hardly say, declined to insist that the Irish Parliament should 
give this proof of national loyalty. Mr. Balfour dwelt with 
great force and feeling upon the scoffing and jeering character 
of Mr. MacVeagh’s speech. After Mr. Redmond had made 
a somewhat inept attempt to soothe the feelings of those who 
care for the National flag, while at the same time absolutely 
refusing his assent to the clause which required its use, the 
clause was rejected by a majority of 130 (296 to 166). 


Perhaps it is as well so. ‘he result of the vote shows 
clearly that the Union is destroyed by the Bill and that what 
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Parliament has been doing is this, and not merely setting up 
a harmless subordinate legislature within the Union. It cer- 
tainly gives the people of Ulster, who do care for the flag, yet 
another reason for declaring that they will not assent to be 
placed under a Dublin Parliament. Here is a visible proof 
that they are being turned out of the Union. We presume 
that after this, when Imperial troops are camped outside 
Belfast in order to force the people of North-East Ulster under 
the Irish Parliament, the Union flag will not be flown at 
headquarters. It would be too ridiculous to fly that flag over 
men who will be employed in forcing its abandonment upon 
those who have hitherto lived under it, and who still desire to 
do so. Unless we are mistaken, this flag incident will bring 
home to the people of Britain what this Bill really means in a 
way that nothing else could have done. 


At question-time on Thursday Mr. Bonar Law asked Mr. 
Asquith whether he would appoint a Select Committee to 
inquire into the financial management of the India Office, in 
view of recent disclosures as to balances and the purchase of 
silver. Mr. Asquith replied that the India Office was anxious 
for full inquiry. He would consider, he added, whether some 
other form of inquiry than a Select Committee might not be more 
satisfactory. We are exceedingly glad that the inquiry is to 
take place, but we wish its scope could beenlarged. We want 
to see laid down the principles which should guide our public 
men in matters where there is any danger of the creation of 
an atmosphere of suspicion—an atmosphere harmful to the 
commonweal—principles which will lead to the observance of 
that discretion and delicacy in the handling of public affairs 
for which we have so often pleaded in these columns. Ina 
leading article we show that members of the present Cabinet 
were once exceedingly anxious to proclaim the need for such 
delicacy and discretion in order that an atmosphere of 
suspicion might not be created. Unless they are prepared to 
declare thut they have changed their minds on this matter, 
they will surely not refuse to extend the inquiry as we suggest. 





In the House of Commons on Wednesday Mr. Middlemore 
asked whether under pres@ut arrangements we shall have in 
home waters in 1914 twenty-five fully commissioned battle- 
ships and six battle cruisers to Germany’s twenty-nine 
battleships and six battle cruisers. To this Mr. Churchill 
replied that “under present arrangements we shall have 
thirty-three fully commissioned battleships and five battle 
cruisers in home waters in 1914.” He subsequently admitted 
that a squadron of these battleships would be based on 
Gibraltar. Upon this Mr. Middlemore asked whether Mr. 
Churchill considered that Gibraltar was in home waters, to 
which Mr. Churchill replied, “ Yes, sir,” adding that the 
ships based on Gibraltar were available for the general and 
special defence of the United Kingdom, That is surely a 
very significant admission, for remember that Gibraltar is 
nearly four days’ sail from the North Sea. As our readers 
know, we are far from wishing to reduce our naval force in the 
Mediterranean or at its gate, but we cannot help observing, 
in the manner of Sir Boyle Roche, that “ you cannot be in more 
than two places at once, barring you're a bird.” The Gibraltar 
Fleet, as far as we understand, has got to be not merely at 
Gibraltar and in the North Sea at once, but also in the Adriatic. 
That would be too much to ask even of a German dirigible. 





We note with great pleasure that a meeting of the Radical 
Plutocracy Inquiry which was held at the House of Commons 
on Thursday afternoon was largely attended. The meeting 
decided, in view of Mr. Lloyd George’s threatened crusade 
against landowners, to institute a vigorous and searching 
inquiry into the administration of the numerous properties 
belonging to members of the Government inside and outside the 
Cabinet, and their supporters of the Coalition, with a view to 
ascertaining whether Mr. Lloyd George’s colleagues and 
followers live up to the standards prescribed for Tory land- 
lords by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The movement 
began in a joke, but we see no reason why this attempt to 
unveil the disgusting hypocrisy of these posing plutocrats, 
who try to pass themselves off as earnest and simple-living 
working men and wear the red cap studded with diamonds, 
should not lead to sound practical results. We have already 


seen those who profess to regard betting as the most 
demoralizing of social evils, complacently purchasing and 
maintaining a paper which is full of furious incitements to 
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betting. We shall not be surprised if the promised inquiry 
discloses moral situations equally remarkable. “The Sikhs 
have asked for war, and, by Heaven, they shall have it!” 





The Liverpool Courier, the chief Unionist organ in Lanea- 
shire and a very strong Tariff Reform paper, published on 
Thursday a long and vehement article on Lord Lansdowne’s 
withdrawal of the Referendum pledge in connexion with Tariff 
Reform. “No single item of Unionist policy,” says the writer 
“should be allowed to jeopardize Unionist success at the 
General Election. Yet that is precisely what Tariff Reform 
will do, unless Lord Lansdowne renews the Referendum 
pledge. Without that pledge we cannot succeed in Lancashire 
and Yorkshire; without Lancashire and Yorkshire we cannot 
secure a working majority.” The writer goes on to describe 
the dejection within the Unionist Party caused by Lord 
Lansdowne’s speech—‘‘in the Lobby of the House of Com- 
mons, in the political clubs, in the editorial rooms of the great 
Unionist organs, in the offices of the Unionist agents, in the 
working men’s associations scattered up and down the 
country—everywhere you will find it.” The writer says that 
it is perfectly certain that the Liberals will fight the next 
election with one voice. Their ery will be, “Hands off the 
people’s food!” And with that ery they will be able to win 
yet another election. 


But if the Liberals win another election it will be impossible 
further to withstand their present policy of passing Home 
Rule and despoiling the Welsh Church. The Liverpool 
Courier therefore makes the following demand :— 

“We ask that the Unionist Party should face the next General 
Election on the understanding that Tariff Reform shall not come 
into operation without a poll of the people. We ask that the next 
Unionist Chancellor shall frame a Tariff Reform Budget; that it 
shall be fully and freely discussed in the House of Commons; 
that its smallest and most insignificant detail shall be understood 
by the least intelligent elector in the country; that it shall be 
submitted to a direct vote in the constituencies; and that then, 
and then only, providing only that it is so endorsed, this Budget 
shall become law. We ask this though Lord Lansdowne deny it, 
though Mr. Bonar Law support him, though we be running 
counter to the wishes of every man wko has ever held a seat in 
a Unionist Cabinet, aye, and of every man who has ever followed 
a Unionist leader through the division lobby. And we ask it 
because we know we are voicing the wishes of the rank and file of 
the party; we ask it in the cause of Tariff Reform, in the name 
of the Unionist Party, in the interests of our national existence.” 


We rejoice at our contemporary’s boldness and independ- 
ence, and almost as much as journalists as Unionists. It 
warms one’s heart to see a party newspaper playing not for 
safety, or following its leaders over a precipice in dumb acquies- 
cence, but with a full sense of party responsibility, and in the 
party’s best interests speaking not smooth things, but true 
things. As Free Traders we could not ask what the Liverpool 
Courier asks, for we cannot speak in the name of Tariff 
Reformers as it can. We who think first, last, and altogether 
of the Union are bound, as we have said, to accept the decision 
of the Unionist Party whatever it is, but we want the decision 
of the majority, not of the minority—the authentic voice. That 
the Liverpool Courier does not in the very least exaggerate the 
dismay in the Unionist ranks we are certain. Not only in 
the House of Commons, but throughout the country thinking 
Unionists are in despair. They want to win—and small 
blame to them, with such a Government in office—and they 
realize that the power to win has been taken from them. 
The situation is so bad and so unnecessary that we are con- 
vinced that a way out will be found. 


We are glad to call attention to the short but weighty letter 
of Mr. W. V. Osborne in the Times of Monday on the subject 
of trade-union ballots. Mr. Osborne observes that members of 
the Opposition are being denounced as enemies of trade 
unionism because they wish to insert reasonable safeguards 
into the Government’s Trade Union (No. 2) Bill. But the need 
of such safeguards is patent. “It is common knowledge that 
trade-union ballots have been subjected to gross and wide- 
s read abuse in the past; their own documents can be produced 
as evidence.” This does not necessarily mean that these 
bodies are more corrupt than others. “ Members of Parlia- 
ment are not less honest than other men, but they are not 
allowed to act as their own returning officers. Yet this is 
what the Government’s measure proposes to ullow the trade- 
union officials to do.” “ It is little good,” Mr. Osborne continues, 
“ providing for a secret ballot if there is to be a secret counting 
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of the votes by political partisans who may be personally 
interested in obtaining a certain result.” ‘Either the votes 
should be received and counted under the supervision of some 
jndependent person, or any branch or lodge of the union 


should have the right to be represented at the count.” 


The appointment of Prince Louis of Battenberg to succeed 
Sir Francis Bridgeman as First Sea Lord commands approval 
both inside and outside the Navy. In this case there can be 
no shadow of suspicion that Prince Louis of Battenberg has 
won advancement because he is related to the Royal Family. 
His career in the Navy has been uniformly distinguished ; be 
is credited with some brilliant strokes of initiative and 
resource in manoeuvres, and his administrative work has been 
of the highest quality. By sailors his professional skill is 
universally recognized. 4 aon 

An important letter from Sir Edward Grey was read at a 
woman suffrage meeting at Glasgow on Monday night. He 
said that there was no truth in the report that if a woman 
suffrage amendment to the Franchise Bill was carried it would 
be followed by a resignation which would break up the 
Government. The corollary to such a position would be that 
if such an amendment were not put into the Bill the suffragist 
Ministers should resign and withdraw their support from it. 
This was not the position, but the contrary. “If woman 
suffrage is put into the Bill by the House of Commons, the 
Government will continue their support as a whole, and 
woman suffrage will become part of a Government measure. 
The members of the Government who are in favour of woman 
suffrage and those who are adverse to it will equally accept the 
decision of the House of Commons, whatever it may be.” This, 
Sir Edward Grey maintained, was the only method which was 
fair to the House of Commons and to the question of woman 
suffrage. Everything depended on the feeling of the House of 
Commons. The greatest obstacle was the exasperation caused 
by militancy, the continuance of which would increase that 
exasperation to an overwhelming degree. Those who resorted 
to violence and intimidation were far more hurtful to woman 
suffrage than any of its declared opponents. Sir Edward Grey 
concluded by observing that it was by argument, sympathy, 
and conviction that the day would be won. 


The British Medical Association has referred Mr. 
Lloyd George's final terms to the divisional meetings all 
over the country, the question to be voted on being “ Are you 
in favour of the Association calling upon the profession to 
refuse to enter into any agreement with local insurance com- 
mittees to give service under the Act upon the terms and 
conditions now finally offered by the Government?” <A two- 
thirds majority is necessary to make a policy of “ no-service ” 
binding on the British Medical Association, and the results 
so far indicate that it will be easily obtained. At the date of 
our going to press the total majority against taking service 
was nearly five to one. 

A letter from Canon Rawnsley and others in the press 
announces that the £4,000 has been subscribed to save the 
Roman fort at the head of Windermere, and the site is being 
transferred to the National Trust. This is excellent news, 
and the whole transaction is a model of how such places ought 
to be saved. As in the case of Colley Hill at Reigate it was 
largely local effort that surmounted all obstacles. If the 
people on the spot do not bestir themselves very actively, the 
cause is as good as lost. If, however, they will work and 
make their case known, they soon fire outsiders with their 
enthusiasm, and the battle is won. The example must be set 
by the men on the spot. 


Before the Marconi Committee on Monday evidence was 
given by Mr. J. E. Taylor, a staff engineer of the Post Office. 
He stated that he had bought some shares in the Marconi 
Company when it seemed uncertain whether the Post Office 
would conclude a contract with the company. Later, thinking 
it undesirable that a Civil servant in his position should 
possess shares in a company having relations with the Govern- 
ment, he sold the shares. The Postmaster-General took a 
serious view of the transaction, visiting Mr. Taylor with 
“grave displeasure,” and saying that the investment was 
“wholly contrary to the traditions and practice of the Civil 
Service, and could not fail, if it became usual, profoundly 
to impair public confidence in its integrity.” This is, 
of course, absolutely true and very well said. An official 
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who is called upon to give advice as to the merits of 
patents in which he is financially interested cannot be 
an impartial witness. It would be preposterous to attempt 
to defend the action of civil servants who disregarded thia 
simple axiom of public conduct. But, we ask, with what air 
of authority can Mr. Samuel lecture his subordinates when 
members of the Administration have themselves been careless 
in regard to the appearance of evil—have not shown that 
special discretion and delicacy which ought to be exhibited by 
all who are in the position of trustees for the public? 


The Times of Monday and Tuesday published some par- 
ticulars of the French and German airships which have been 
ordered for the British Navy. The French dirigible, which is 
an Astra-Torrés, is non-rigid when deflated but the equivalent 
of the rigid type when inflated. It is the largest of its kind yet 
built, and its makers regard it as a revolution in construction. 
It is said that it will be sent to England very shortly. The 
German airship is a non-rigid Parseval. The Zeppelin rigid 
type may not be exported from Germany. The Parseval can 
lift a weight of 6,600 lbs. in addition to its own weight, and it 
has accomplished a speed of a little over forty-two miles an 
hour. In both cases it seems that the Admiralty will have 
the right to copy the types and improve upon them. 


We notice in the list of amendments to the Welsh Dis- 
establishment Bill one of great importance under the name 
of Mr. Charles Bathurst. Briefly stated, it amounts to this, 
that the revenues derived from disendowment should not 
be applied to secular purposes, but should be “held in trust, 
appropriated, or applied for or towards the advancement of 
Christianity in Wales and Monmouthshire by such persons or 
bodies of persons and in such manner as to the Welsh Com- 
missioners shall seem meet.” In other words, the funds taken 
from the Church are to be earmarked for religious uses. It 
remains to be seen whether such a compromise, which in 
principle would certainly be accepted by many Nonconformists 
to whom the commercialism of the measure as it stands is 
repugnant, will commend itself to the Government. 


Sir George Darwin, who died last Saturday at Cambridge, 
where he had held the Plumian Professorship of Astronomy 
for nearly thirty years, was the second son of Charles Darwin. 
In no family has hereditary genius manifested itself more 
signally, and in the special field to which he devoted himself 
with such brilliant results—the investigation of orbits, tides, 
and the history of the earth—he showed a patience and deter- 
mination comparable to those of his illustrious father. Sir 
George Darwin, who was President of the British Association 
in 1905, a post in which he was succeeded by his brother 
Francis three years later, endeared himself to his many friends 
by his personal charm and his wide range of interests. Only six 
months ago he told the present writer that some of the happiest 
hours of his life had been spent in the Cambridge tennis court. 


The correspondence on the secret of long life has provoked 
a characteristic and delightful explosion from Sir George 
Birdwood in Monday's Times. He is profoundly sceptical as 
to all royal roads to extreme longevity, regarding its attain- 
ment as a questionable achievement unless it is desirable in 
the interests of others. It is nonsense to generalize from 
prescriptions which suit individual cases. His oldest and 
healthiest acquaintance, “ one of the sanest and best of men,” 
drank a bottle of the best cognac every day of his life, and 
mirabile dictu was always the better for it. Sir George 
Birdwood continues :— 

“I attribute my senility—let others say senectitude—to a 
certain playful devilry of spirit, a ceaseless militancy, quite 
suffragettic, so that when I left the India Office on a bilked 
pension I swore by all the gods I would make up for it by living 
on ten years, instead of one, which was all an insurance office told 
me I was worth. The devil in me has avenged me; and I am now 
going, quite sportfully, to live on to eighty-four, because that age, 
chaurasi, among Hindus, constitutes one a ‘beatus’ for evermore 
—however big a blackguard you may have been. As for the 
prescription of lying in bed until noonday, I would rather be 
some monstrous flat fish at the bottom of the Atlantic than accept 
human life on such terms.” 

Sir George Birdwood does not believe in overwork as an 
enemy to health but in over-eating. But “the sovereign 
prescription for health is to think of it as little as possible.” 








Bank Rate, 5 per cent.,changed from 4percent. October 17th. 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 74}—Friday week 75}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


DELICACY AND DISCRETION. 


N dealing with the allegations against members of 
| the Government as regards the Marconi Contract 
and the employment of Samuel, Montagu and Co. by 
the India Office, we have strongly repudiated the slightest 
suggestion of corruption. We have urged, however, the 
need for the utmost delicacy and discretion in our public 
men when treating matters apt to create in the public 
mind any suspicion of malpractice. Much to our disap- 
pointment and also our surprise, we have received practic- 
ally no support in the Liberal Press or amongst prominent 
Liberal statesmen in regard to the general principles which 
we have laid down. Yet, curiously enough, there was a 
time when Liberal newspapers and Liberal statesmen were 
eager to support the Spectator in this work. When some 
twelve years ago we stated exactly similar principles, they 
vied with each other in applauding what they were then kind 
enough to call our public spirit. The only difference 
was that the statesmen subject to our criticism at that 
time were Unionists and not Liberals. In the year 
1900, in a debate in the House of Commons when the 
Liberals were in Opposition and the action of Unionist 
Ministers was being called in question, Lord Haldane, then 
Mr. Haldane, used the following words :— 

“The right hon. gentleman seems to me to misapprehend 
altogether the position of the attack—if he likes to call it so— 
made on him by hundreds and thousands of reasonable people in 
various parts of the country who have no dislike to him. The 
right hon. gentleman seems to think that this matter can be 
disposed of by being reduced to a personal attack. I would reply 
in the language of the Spectator, which the other day in a leading 
article on this very topic, said :— 

‘But, in spite of these high qualities, he would be very 
much better for a little more discretion and more prudence, 
and a little more ability to see that the world cannot be run 
on the dilemma: “ Either I am trustworthy or Iamnot, If I 
am worthy of trust, then it is shameful and malignant not to 
trust me all in all.” He forgets that we must think of other 
people besides himself, and of other generations besides the 
present.’ 

As far as I am concerned, my case is just the case which has been put 
ly the ‘Spectator’ newspaper. I feel that these things produce a 
sense of unrest and uneasiness in the public mind. Remember 
how the man in the street looks upon the Government. He regards 
the Government as a national institution of which he is proud, and 
he looks upon it in the same light as he looks upon the judges of 
the land. Let us remember the case of other people besides those 
holding high office in the Government. If any judge of the land 
were to give judgment in a case in which he was interested to the 
extent to which the right hon. gentleman is interested in these 
matters, his judgment, not from any implication of personal 
motive, but on high grounds of public policy, would be void.” 
While quoting this admirable piece of political philosophy 
we must ask a plain question. Why do we not hear 
similar words now from Liberal leaders? In this matter 
Lord Haldane did not stand alone. The debate in which 
his speech occurred (December 10th, 1900) took place on 
an amendment to the Address moved by Mr. Lloyd George. 
The amendment was in the following terms :— 

“And we humbly beg to represent to your Majesty that Ministers 
of the Crown and members of either House of Parliament holding 
subordinate office in any public department ought to have no 
interest direct or indirect in any firm or company competing for 
contracts with the Crown, unless, the nature and extent of such 
interest being first declared, your Majesty shall have sanctioned 
the countenance thereof and, when necessary, shall have directed 
such precautions to be taken as may effectually prevent any 
suspicion of influence or favouritism in the allocation of such 
contracts.” 

We cannot find space to summarize the whole of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s speech, but we may make one or two short extracts 
from it. After stating what he called “the rule of Caesar’s 
wife” and other rules derived therefrom to prevent the 
growth of suspicion in regard to Ministers, Mr. Lloyd 
George went on :— 

“When once these rules are broken by any person in high 
position it leads to the complete demoralization of the whole Civil 
Service. It is setting a dangerous precedent.” 

Again, speaking of such rules, he declared :— 

“These rules are laid down not altogether to prevent corruption 
er to hit corruption, but to prevent circumstances that might 
justify corruption in others.” 





As to the suggestion that the atmosphere of suspicion 
was really created by those who brought the matter 








to the attention of the House, and by their inquiries and 
investigations outside, Mr. Lloyd George laid down the 
true principle in bold words :— 

“T say that not merely have we a — to bring these facts 
before the House, but it is the duty of some member to do it 
They invite explanation, nay, they demand it. It is not that 
charges of corruption are brought against any Minister of the 
Crown, for that is not insinuated, but I do say, to use a phrase 
uttered by the right hon. gentleman, ‘it is not treasonable, but 
it is improper.’” 

Finally, in his peroration Mr. Lloyd George declareg 
that the Government had given “legitimate grounds for 
uneasiness and, above all, they have established precedents 
which, if they are followed, would lead to something 
infinitely worse than anything I have spoken of to-day.” 

Leaving out the long and ably reasoned speech pb 
Mr. Robson, and a strong speech in support of the 
amendment by Mr. McKenna, we may return for a 
moment to Lord Haldane’s speech, which contains some 
admirable obiter dicta, as for example, “I do not for a 
moment attribute any sinister motive to the right hon, 
gentleman or to anyone connected with him, but these are 
bad things to happen.” Again :— 

“What is the real interest of the public in the matter? It is 
that the Ministry should, by their conduct, be free from all mis- 
conception or suspicion in the public mind. I accept implicitly the 
assurance of the nght honourable gentleman that no motive of a 
sinister kind entered his mind. But I feel certain—and those who 
think as I do will agree—that I would be wanting in a sense of 
duty if I did not in this House have the courage to put the facts 
in the course of this debate.” 


After Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman had spoken 
strongly, Mr. John Burns wound up the debate for the 
Opposition in a very characteristic speech. “ It is no good,” 
said Mr. Burns, “ for a man to come down to this House 
with a tear in his throat” and talk about his integrity. 
Again, said Mr. Burns, “ supposing my brother had been 
supplying the Works Department (of the County Council) 
with drain pipes or machinery, would not the Colonial 
Secretary deliver an eloquent homily about the inherent 
corruptibility of Labour Members?” ‘Turning to the 
Government he went on: “I tell you that you will regret 
voting against this amendment when our Civil Service takes 
this example.” If they would not pass the amendment he 
warned the House of Commons that “ the common people” 
would say that the House was not doing its duty, but 
“ sheltering favourites, giving privileges to a few, opening 
the door to corruption, swindling the taxpayer, and becom- 
ing a disgrace to the country of which I have the honour 
of being a representative.” 


Those who declare that the cases of the Marconi Con- 
tract, and the telegram of Sir Rufus Isaacs to his brother, 
the chairman of the Marconi Company, and the giving of a 
contract to the family firm of the Parliamentary Under 
Secretary of State for India are transactions which in no 
sort of way come under our caveat in regard to delicacy 
and discretion in public affairs, will no doubt ask us why 
we have said nothing about the part taken in the debate 
by Mr. Balfour, the Unionist leader. They will, that is, 
urge the tu quoque argument. Our answer is that our 
withers are entirely unwrung by such a counter-attack. 
Let those who attempt to use it look at the files of the 
Spectator for 1900 and they will find, as we have said 
above, that we took then exactly the line that we are taking 
now. But apart from this, we repudiate the monstrous 
suggestion that it is any excuse for the Liberals that the 
Unionist leaders did not show a higher appreciation of the 
true public interest than they did twelve years ago. We 
are sure, however, that no self-respecting man will really 
care to shelter himself behind such a tu quoque. 

What we have to do on the present occasion is to ask 
Mr. Lloyd George, Lord Haldane, Mr. McKenna, and 
Mr. Burns whether they still maintain the soundness of 
the general principles which they laid down in 1900. If 
they do not repudiate those principles, and do not say they 
have changed their minds in regard to them, then we would 
ask them—they will not, we are sure, take refuge in 
silence in a matter of such vital public interest—to apply 
those principles to the present case. To say that the cases 
are not comparable is not an admissible plea. Remember, 
we do not ask them for a moment to condemn their 
colleagues as having been guilty of anything approaching 
malpractices. All we ask is that they should clear and 
purify the political atmosphere by having the courage 
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to say that in the particular cases affairs have not 
been conducted with the delicacy and discretion with 

which they ought to have been conducted, and that 
they regret the lapse and mean to make every amends in 
their power. They can do this by refusing to make use 
of ingenious sophistries and subtle distinctions, which, 
of course, can really deceive no one, to show that their 
principles, though they applied in 1900, do not apply now. 
Ina word, if they will only make a public acknowledg- 
ment of error instead of doing what they are now doing by 
silence or by words, i.e. blindly defending what has taken 
place as in no sense open to criticism, they will have 
struck a noble blow in the public interest and have 
immensely raised the tone of our political life. After the 
creation of such a precedent, future Ministers would find it 
essential to take special care wherever there was a possibility 
of arousing suspicion, lest they should be obliged to per- 
form that most disagreeable of duties to the politician, 
admitting that one has been in the wrong. Our voice, we 
admit, is a weak one, and can no doubt easily be ignored. 
Owing to the tu quogue argument, our Unionist contem- 
poraries will probably find it difficult to support us in this 
matter or to give our remarks any publicity. If, then, the 
statesmen we have named care to ignore what we have 
said, they will not suffer much inconvenience. The whole 
thing will soon be forgotten. As honourable men, how- 
ever, we are convinced that they will not really feel happy 
if they adopt such a course. They will know in their 
hearts that they have not acted up to the highest 
standard by openly or implicitly declaring that in the 
cases now interesting the public no want of discretion 
and no want of delicacy has been displayed by members 
of the Government. 

We turn from the politicians to our contemporaries in 
the Liberal Press. We must ask them also whether they 
repudiate the general principles which they laid down on 
Tuesday, December 11th, 1900, in writing of the debate in 
the Commons from which we have quoted, or whether they 
still maintain them? If they do still maintain those general 
principles, why, in spite of our repeated appeals, have 
they refused to re-state them and apply them to the cases 
before the country? Here, surely, we shall not be told 
that the principles do not apply because they are Liberals 
and not Unionists who are being criticized! To take an 
example, the Daily News of December 11th, 1900, used 
these words :— 

“Public men may be as chaste as ice, as pure as snow, and yet 

not escape suspicion. They cannot put themselves above suspicion 
(except by divesting themselves entirely of all their worldly goods). 
But what they can do is, as Mr. Robson said, to avoid putting 
themselves into a position to which suspicion might naturally, 
reasonably, or rightly attach. ‘This can be done, and this much 
should be required.” 
Is this still the view of the Daily News? The Daily 
Chronicle of December 11th, 1900, wrote in a similar strain, 
while the Westminster Gazette of the same date dealt most 
ably with the necessity of maimtaining a high standard in 
public life :— 

“If the standard is allowed to be relaxed among the great and 

eminent, it will be difficult or impossible to maintain it among 
mayors and aldermen and humbler people who do the work of 
government throughout the country. ... There is no remedy 
except to bring public opinion to bear, so that public men and 
their relatives may exercise greater caution. Everybody was of 
course defiant in last night’s debate, and we might conclude from 
it that everyone of them holds himself free to do anything. Yet 
the effect will, we are sure, be salutary, for it is not pleasant even 
to invite discussion on a subject of this kind.” 
Owing to the lapse of time we have not been able to 
obtain sight of the leading article which we feel certain 
must have been written on the debate by the Manchester 
Guardian, but we desire to draw the particular attention 
of that ably conducted and high-minded newspaper to the 
whole matter. We would specifically ask its editor to 
reprint that leading article and let its readers judge how 
far the principles there laid down apply at the present 
juncture, 





THE PEACE CONFERENCE AND THE 
FOREIGN SITUATION. 


HE assembling of the Peace Conference in London 
and the meeting of the Ambassadors of the Great 
Powers, which is also, it appears, to take place in this city, 
18a triumph for Sir Edward Grey, or rather, let us say, 
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| for his policy, since Sir Edward Grey is not a man who 


would care to be congratulated on a personal triumph. 
Undoubtedly Sir Edward Grey is reaping the reward of 
the spirit in which he has for the last seven years conducted 
the foreign affairs of this country. He has made every 
Foreign Office and every Court in Europe believe not merely 
that his word is to be relied upon when once it has been 
given, but that he is a man who can be trusted implicitly 
not to fish in troubled waters, not to make mischief 
between Powers even in the interests of his own country, 
not to use any doubtful weapon, and not even to push a 
favourable point too hard. While they recognize that it 
is an essential part of his policy to stand steadfastly 
by our understandings with foreign Powers, and never 
to yield to the temptation of what Bismarck called 
“re-insurances” by means of secret agreements, or, 
to use another diplomatic metaphor once fashionable, to 
take “an extra turn ” in the diplomatic ballroom with this 
or that Power, they recognize also that he will never take 
an advantage of anyone, honourable or dishonourable. It 
was once said of a great New York financier who was 
universally trusted, that it would be safe to put your 
finger in his mouth and go to sleep, for he would never 
bite it off. Foreign diplomatists have much the same feeling 
about Sir Edward Grey. Some people may think that he 
carries this Olympian attitude too far, and that it would 
be sometimes better if he did push an advantage further 
than he does, and occasionally took a stronger and more 
imperative line in international affairs. For example 
we confess that in the matter of Portuguese slavery we feel 
that he ought to have taken advantage of our defensive 
alliance with Portugal and in a good cause have squeezed 
Portugal to the utmost, that is, till she put an end, not merely 
in word but in fact, to slavery and slave-raiding in her 
dominions. ‘That, however, is another story, and at any 
rate Sir Edward Grey is now reaping the advantage of the 
qualities of his defects. He would have had very much 
greater difficulty in bringing the Powers together if, as we 
have said, they had not been certain that he had no British 
fish to fry and would not use the Conference and the 
meeting of the Ambassadors for selfish national ends. As 
far as Sir Edward Grey is concerned, the negotiations will 
take place in an atmosphere clear from all suspicion, and 
clear also from all local influences except those that work 
for the Christmas issue of peace and goodwill. Sir Edward 
Grey’s head is not one which easily fits a crown of com- 
pliment, but surely no statesman ever had in reality a 
greater compliment paid him than that involved in his 
present diplomatic success. 

It would obviously not be advisable to say much at 
present in regard to the details of peace. The most we 
dare do is to express the hope that Greece, Montenegro, 
and Servia will assert their claims in the same wise, 
dignified, and statesmanlike spirit in which it is clear 
that the Bulgarian claims will be asserted. There is 
no doubt that but for a limited area around Constanti- 
nople Turkey’s rule must end in Europe. At the same 
time as much care as possible must be taken to avoid the 
humiliation of the Sultan’s Government. That Govern- 
ment will still be responsible for the vast Asiatic Empire 
of Turkey, and it is most important that those who control 
that Empire should not suffer in prestige. But though 
Ottoman rule must end in Europe, it is clear that there 
must still remain one State on our continent which will 
be largely Mohammedan in population and so in character. 
The highlands of Albania must remain an independent 
State. Again, some means must be discovered by which 
Servia will be able to secure her economic independence 
without coming into conflict with Austria-Hungary. 
Finally, it is very greatly to be hoped that the peace dele- 
gates will keep the claims and views of the Great Powers 
in mind during their negotiations. What would be most 
in the interests of peace would be that terms should be 
presented to the Ambassadors of the Great Powers to 
which they could assent without alteration. What is 
clearly undesirable is that the peace delegates should 
merely consider what terms they can agree about among 
themselves and then leave it to the Powers to suggest 
modifications. The result of such a policy might be a 
struggle in which national susceptibilities would receive 
many wounds. 

Before we leave the subject of the foreign situation we 
desire to deal shortly with the renewal of the Triple 
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Alliance. The news of that renewal has not in the least 
altered the view which we expressed last week, namely, 
that Italy is in the Triple Alliance during peace, but that 
in existing circumstances she could not for physical 
reasons remain in it during war. Her allies could not 
give her the naval guarantees without which her position 
would be absolutely intolerable. It is this fact, no 
doubt, which makes France, Russia, and Britain show 
so little anxiety in regard to Italy’s position, and 
certainly no bitterness. They know that Italy’s réle 
in the Alliance is of a pacific nature, and that her 
influence will always be directed towards peace. As 
has been somewhat too frankly said, Italy’s rdle is to cling 
round the legs of her allies if they appear to be inclined 
to march. Certainly that is a function which will never 
cause ill-feeling in London, Paris, or St. Petersburg. It 
will be said, perhaps, that this interpretation is too 
optimistic, and that Italy, once bound to the Alliance, may 
find it impossible, when her partners are really in earnest, 
to do anything in the nature of leg-clinging. If they really 
decide to march, she must march with them. This view 
rests, we believe, on a misunderstanding of the terms of the 
Alliance. It is true that those terms have never been 
published. But what does that portend? They have not 
been published because they would not strengthen the 
Alliance. If the contrary had been the case and they 
were similar to the terms between Austria-Hungary and 
Germany, which have been published, there could have 
been no reason for secrecy. Undoubtedly they are 
secret because they are of a minimizing character. If 
we may hazard a guess, it is that the Italian terms 
depend upon the construction to be put upon the 
word “attack.” Italy is to be sole judge of what 
that word means. Further, it seems admitted that the 
treaty of alliance does not refer to action in the Medi- 
terranean. If this is so, how tremendous is the gap in the 
embankment! Italy is, above all things, a Mediterranean 
Power. To talk of a treaty to which Italy is a party in 
which the Mediterranean is left out is indeed a diplomatic 
drama of “ Hamlet” with the part of the Prince of 
Denmark omitted! 

Perhaps we shall be asked, if our interpretation of 
Italy’s place in the Triple Alliance is the true one, why it 
is that Germany and Austria-Hungary trouble about the 
matter? Why should they not prefer to let Italy go 
altogether rather than keep her in on terms so unsatisfying? 
A little reflection will, we think, make this matter plain. 
Germany is clearly a great believer in the value of inter- 
national prestige. But undoubtedly her prestige is increased 
by being at the head of an Alliance which stretches north 
and south from Sicily to Kénigsberg, i e., from the Baltic 
to the mouth of the Adriatic, and east and west from the 
Stelvio to Cracow. Further, if Italy is only nominally in 
the Triple Alliance she is at any rate not making the Triple 
Entente intoa Quadruple Entente. To put it at the worst, 
inclusion in the Triple Alliance may be considered to secure 
Italy’s neutrality. But Italy’s neutrality, whatever the 
disdainful German and Austro-Hungarian General Staffs 
may say about the quality of the Italian army, is of very 
vital importance to the Central European Powers. With 
Italy neutral, Austria-Hungary’s anxieties in regard to the 
Trentino and Istria, though not absolutely over, are at 
any rate greatly reduced. Probably not more than 
100,000 men in that case would be required to be kept 
in Tirol and in Styria. Italy hostile, and the Italian 
army reinforced by three French corps d’armée, and a joint 
French and British squadron in the Adriatic, is a very 
different matter. To put it concisely, the inclusion of Italy 
in the Triple Alliance in peace gives that combination 
a “ much improved appearance,” and in war has a passive 
if not an active advantage. 

Let us say once more that Italy may feel sure that no 
one in this country will be in the least hurt or perturbed by 
her renewal of the Triple Alliance on existing lines. It is 
fully recognized here, not merely by our Foreign Office, 
but, what is more important, by public opinion, that the 
Italians intend nothing hostile or aggressive towards this 
country, or indeed towards France and Russia, by such 
renewal. We know that she remains in that Alliance in the 
interests of the peace of the world, interests which are in a 
very special degree at this moment her own. It is of vital 


importance to her that peace should be maintained for the 
next ten years, while she is creating for herself that 








North African Empire of which she dreams and which all 
her friends hope will prove a success. If the hardy 
thrifty, and good-hearted emigrants of Italy make 
Cyrenaica once more blossom like the rose, there wil] be 
none better pleased than the people of England. 





THE PANAMA CANAL ACT. 


She second British protest against the Panama Canal 

Act was presented by Mr. Bryce in Washington 
on Monday, and was simultaneously published in London 
as a Parliamentary paper. The argument is clear and 
convincing, and the temper admirable. The form and 
manner of the whole protest are indeed exactly what they 
ought to be in negotiations with people whom we like and 
esteem. Sir Edward Grey has understated rather than 
overstated his case, which is always a wise course when ong 
has unanswerable arguments and is treating with a friend. 
We have the liveliest expectation that the protest will 
make a genuine impression in the United States, and our 
belief that a settlement will be quickly reached is increased 
by the fact that, so far as we know, Dr. Woodrow Wilson 
has not publicly committed himself to any definite opinion 
on the justice of the Canal Act. With Mr. Taft and Mr, 
Roosevelt it is otherwise. Moreover, we must not forget 
that many of the ablest American jurists and public men, 
like Mr. Root—men whose high patriotism and integrity 
are universally admitted—are sincerely convinced of the 
justice of the British claim. The reasonableness of Sir 
Edward Grey’s protest is also acknowledged in advance by 
a large _— of the most reputable American news- 
papers. e should not, indeed, feel justified in using 
language half as strong about the Panama Canal Act as 
has been used by many American newspapers. 

We have several times set forth the British case, but 
may briefly do so again. The Clayton-Bulwer Treaty of 
1850 forbade both Great Britain and the United States to 
acquire any territory or special advantages in the American 
Isthmus. If this treaty had held good it obviously would 
have been impossible for the United States to build the 
canal. But in order to set the United States free tho 
Hay-Pauncefote Treaty was concluded in 1901. Under 
this treaty the United States was authorized to acquire 
territory and to build and control the canal, but it was 
stipulated that the canal should be open to the commerce 
of “all nations” on equal terms. This obviously meant 
that there should be no discrimination in favour of 
American shipping, otherwise Great Britain wou!d have 
surrendered the safeguards of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty 
to no purpose. She would have given something for 
nothing. Now, the Panama Canal Act does discriminate 
in favour of American shipping. It expressly makes it 
possible to remit the canal dues in the case of American 
coastwise traffic. Whatis the American defence of this dis- 
crimination? Mr. Taft has asserted that “all nations ” does 
not include the United States itself, arguing that as American 
coastwise trade is a monopoly it is impossible to say that 
there is discrimination against other nations in trade in 
which they do not and cannot take part. The equality of 
all nations, he says (meaning foreign nations), is in fact 
secured by the Act. Sir Edward Grey replies that the 
phrase “all nations” was clearly intended to include the 
United States, and that is the only natural sense of 
the phrase. The history of the negotiations which we 
have sketched proves this to be so. And if we are not 
mistaken there is a further very important proof. When 
the original canal treaty was passing through the 
Senate it was proposed that American coastwise shipping 
should be exempted from tolls (thus showing that the 
Senate then interpreted the treaty as we interpret it now), 
but the amendment was defeated. Indeed, Mr. Hay bim- 
self said that the conditions of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty 
were assented to by the United States “as a consideration 
for getting rid of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty.” In all 
respects in which new conditions were not defined it was 
agieed that the sense of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty 
should hold good. Clause 8 of the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty says in precise language that British and United 
States ships shall have equal treatment. 

The “ monopoly ” argument of Mr. Taft has a certain 
legal plausibility, but it will not bear examination for 
a moment. It is an indisputable economic fact that if 
the tolls are remitted in the case of American coast- 
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wise traffic the cost of maintaining the canal will fall 
heavily on foreign shipping than on American 
shipping, and this is exactly what the Hay-fI auncefote 
Treaty was framed to prevent. Mr. Taft assumed in his 
argument that Great Britain wished to prevent the United 
States from granting subsidies to its own shipping passing 
through the canal. But this was not so. Sir Kdward 
Grey has never said a word in the sense of denying 
the abstract right of the United States to subsidize its 
shipping at its own cost if it thinks fit. All he said 
was that under the treaty it could not be subsidized 
in such a way that the cost of running the canal 
would be higher for British ships than for American 
ships. Again, Mr. Taft argued that the phrase “all 
nations” could not rationally include the United 
States, because it was unthinkable that in war-time 
the United States should not use the canal, which is 
in American territory, to the detriment of some other 
nation, for revictualling its men-of-war or landing troops. 
The answer of course is that in 1901 the Panama zone 
did not belong to the United States, and that when it was 
annexed the British Government never dreamt of disputing 
the right of the United States to exercise belligerent 
rights for its protection. This has been most freely 
admitted by us. But it isa different question altogether 
from that of remitting tolls or granting subsidies to 
American ships in such a manner that the cost of 
maintaining the canal would be raised for foreign ships. 
Mr. Taft’s latest argument about subsidies was ineffect this : 
“Tf you admit, as you now say you do, my right to grant 
subsidies to shipping—and you could not very well deny 
itas you have got the same right yourselves—I am free to 
grant a subsidy exactly equal in amount to the toll which 
each ship pays in passing through the canal. Then why 
not save all the trouble of this circuitous procedure and 
simply remit the toll straight off? It all comes to the 
same thing in the end. A ‘subsidy’ is merely the 
equivalent of remitting the toll.” The answer of Sir 
Edward Grey to that is: “If the United States exempts 
certain classes of ships from the payment of tolls, the 
result would be a form of subsidy to those vessels which 
his Majesty’s Government consider the United States are 
debarred by the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty from making.” 
In other words, there are subsidies and subsidies. There 
are those which are reconcilable with the treaty and those 
which are not. 

There is another point. It is almost impossible to 
define coastwise trade. It has been held in American law 
that a ship which starts from one American port and ends 
the voyage at another American port is engaging in coast- 
wise trade, even though she may have steamed practically 
round the world in the interval. The risk of unfair treat- 
ment to British shipping through an insufficient understand- 
ing of what coastwise shipping is, is so serious and so 
complicated that we here quote Sir Edward Grey’s words :— 

“Coastwise trade cannot be circumscribed so completely that 
benefits conferred upon it will not affect vessels engaged in the 
foreign trade. ‘To take an example, if cargo intended fora United 
States: port beyond the canal, either from east or west, and 
shipped on board a foreign ship, could be sent to its destination 
more cheaply, through the operation of the proposed exemption, 
by being landed at a United States port before reaching the canal, 
and then sent on as coastwise trade, shippers would benefit by 
adopting this course in preference to sending the goods direct to 
their destination through the canal on board the foreign ship. 
Again, although certain privileges are granted to vessels engaged 
in an exclusively coastwise trade, his Majesty’s Government aro 
given to understand that there is nothing in the laws of the United 
States which prevents any United States ship from combining 
foreign commerce with coastwise trade, and, consequently, from 
entering into direct competition with foreign vessels while remain- 
ing prima facie entitled to the privilege of free passage through 
the canal. Moreover, any restrictions which may be deemed to be 
now applicable might at any time be removed by legislation, or 
even, perhaps, by mere changes in the regulations.” 

Sir Edward Grey ends his despatch with an expression 
of the extreme reluctance he has felt in formulating views 
at variance with those of the American Government as to 
the canal. We shall all share in his feelings, and for the 
Same reason. Englishmen have never watched Americans 

at work with greater admiration than during the progress 
of the construction of the canal. We have seen ifficulty 
after difficulty conquered, and the date of opening con- 
tinually brought nearer by some of the most brilliant 
engineering the world has known. We can well under- 


more 


stand the enthusiasm of Americans, and sympathize with 








the pride with which they speak of “our” canal. In that 
sense it is unquestionably their canal. No one shares the 
credit with them. But we can recall no case of interpret- 
ing a treaty in which we felt more positive than we do now 
that the facts admit of only one interpretation. We hope, 
and we firmly believe, that the great event of opening the 
canal next year will not be marred by any remaining 
vestige of misunderstanding between the American nation 
and ourselves. 





THE RIGHT TO BE DRUNK OFF DUTY. 


NHE strike on the North-Eastern Railway is the 

- strangest instance that has yet been seen of con- 
fusion of industrial thought. That, at least, is the proper 
description of it if the alleged cause is to be accepted as 
the real one. It is quite possible, indeed, that it is not the 
real one. The men may have merely seized on the first 
dismissal of an engine-driver as supplying an occasion for 
a strike which they desire for other reasons. But if we 
put this explanation aside and take the case on its merits, 
we find ourselves at once in a sea of irreconcilable con- 
tentions. At one moment the men’s position seems a 
simple one. Knox was not drunk. But in the next we 
have an admission that, though Knox may have been 
drunk, he was drunk at a time when in the sacred 
interest of individual liberty he had a right to be 
drunk. Finally, if appears that the wrong done to him, 
either by a false charge or by a charge which, if true, 
was irrelevant, is so great that it can only be met 
by disregarding the conditions of a contract into which 
the men had freely entered. Nor is it only a general 
principle of law that has been disregarded. The strikers 
have also broken the rules expressly framed by the 
Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants to meet cases 
like the present. According to these rules any dispute 
between the men and the company which employs them is 
first of all to be referred to arbitration. If this method 
fails, a strike ballot is to be taken. And if the requisite 
majority of votes is in favour of striking, the men are to 
tender their notices, but not to leave work till they have 
expired. In the present case not one of these conditions 
has been satisfied. There has been no arbitration and no 
strike ballot. What the Amalgamated Society makes the 
final step in the transaction has been taken first, and the 
strike has begun before a single one of the methods 
designed to delay and if possible to prevent it has been so 
much as spoken of. The Amalgamated Society itself has 
not escaped this epidemic. The meeting of the Executive 
on Monday disclosed a similar array of conflicting opinion 
among the officials. Discipline must be maintained, but 
the situation is too difficult for its application. The pre- 
cipitancy with which the men have acted is condemned, 
but the leaders must not make the mistake of censuring 
them, since to do this would be to destroy whatever 
influence they still exercise over the rank and file. An 
influence which cannot be exerted in case of need without 
killing it is hardly worth keeping alive. 

To our thinking this act on the part of the Gateshead rail- 
waymen should have been met with a plain non possumus. 
The North-Eastern Railway did the right thing when they 
refused to allow Knox to go on driving the engines of 
main-line trains. It is not clear why he should have been 
allowed to drive even a pilot engine. Even that has 
capacities of doing mischief when it is badly guided ; and if 
an express were to come into collision with a pilot engine in 
the wrong place, it would be poor comfort to the injured 
passengers to know that the driver of their engine was a man 
of proved sobriety. They might wish with some reason 
that the ordinance had been extended to the driver of every 
kind of engine. Nor is it clear why Knox should have 
been promised reinstatement when he can prove that ho 
has been sober for a year. The case of an engine-driver 
is so peculiar, the safety of so many passengers depends 
upon his being in the full possession of every faculty of 
observation and decision, that it is wiser to keep on the 
safe side and to make proved intoxication even in a single 
instance an absolute disqualification for that department 
of railway service. If these concessions were meant to 
avert the strike they have proved useless, and we hope 
that they will not be offered again. The contentions of 
the strikers are so unreasonable that it would have been 
better to meet them at once with a flat refusal. No 
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doubt the consequences to the trade of the district and 
to that large public to which Christmas is a season 
of special travelling will be very serious. But capitu- 
lation now can only make a similar strike certain 
whenever a case of the same kind arises. If the men win 
this time they will know that at the best they will have 
struck drunkenness out of the list of disqualifying offences, 
and that at the worst they will begin their next fight with 
a previous victory to their score. 

It is hard to say which of the points on which the 
strikers rest. their case has the least relation to the real 
facts. The manifesto of their committee sets out that the 
men are absolutely convinced that Driver Knox “is 
innocent of the charge of drunkenness of which he has 
been convicted.” But of what value is their conviction 
that Knox was sober against the conviction of the New- 
castle Bench that he was drunk ? The justices have taken 
theunusual step of makinga public statementthat they “had 
not the slightest doubt upon the evidence adduced before 
them that the defendant was guilty of the offence of being 
drunk and disorderly, and they convicted him accordingly.” 
And as regards the charges of assault brought at the same 
time they “considered the evidence unsatisfactory and 
accordingly acquitted the defendant,” it is clear that they 
had no feeling against Knox beyond what was generated 
by the force of the testimony against him. However 
sincere, therefore, may be the feeling of the strikers that 
he was unjustly condemned, it must, except in a very few 
cases, be the feeling of men quite ignorant of the facts and 
wholly unaccustomed to weigh evidence. The second point 
in the manifesto seems to show some suspicion on the part 
of the framers that up to this time they have not advanced 
anything to upset the decision of the Newcastle justices. 
‘They now assure the public that “ it is not their desire or 
intention to defend any habitual drunkard.” Had Knox 
been drunk once a week they would not, we may infer, have 
objected to the Company’s action. They are even willing 
to make a further concession. They will not defend a 
man whose use of alcohol interferes with the performance 
of his duties. The relative importance assigned to these 
two forms of intoxication is curious. We should kave 
thought that a man whose use of alcohol “ interferes with 
the performance of his duties” would be a more dangerous 
man to entrust with an engine than a habitual drunkard 
who may conceivably so time his excesses that he is not 
visibly unfit for duty in the intervals. This is not, 
however, a matter of any importance, since either kind of 
drunkenness ought to operate as a total disqualification 
for the work with which Knox was charged. 

In a later presentation of the men’s case the argument 
is lifted to a higher level. The strike is justified on the 
ground that “ the liberty of the individual is involved ” in 
it. This is apparently a more magniloquent form of the 
position that a use of aleohol which does not interfere 
with the performance of a man’s duties is no disqualifi- 
cation for an engine-driver. In one sense no doubt 
this is true. No reasonable person would maintain 
that the daily consumption of a pint of beer with 
his meals would unfit an ordinary man for any 
work that may be assigned him. Even here, indeed, there 
are exceptional cases—cases in which even this modest use 
of alcohol would properly ——- as a disqualification. 
There are men in whom half this quantity will visibly 
affect their full command of their faculties, and for this 
reason a railway company would be fully justified in 
making a rule that they would employ no engine-driver 
who was not a total abstainer. It is plain, however, that 
when the men talk of interference with the liberty of the 
individual what they have in view is the distinction between 
being on duty and off duty. If Knox had been drank 
when in charge of an engine he would have found no 
sympathizers among his comrades. But what business 
had the company to take any notice of the manner in which 
he spent the hours during which he had no engine to look 
after? The answer to this lies in the well-known fact that 
a man may be far less capable of doing responsible work 
properly when he is recovering from a drunken fit than 
when he is in the middle of one. In the latter case he 
may be kept on the alert by exceptional excitement. In 
the former he may be feeling good for nothing, and may 
carry the depression caused by that feeling into every- 
thing that he puts his band to. If individual liberty is 
to be invoked to protect a man in this condition, the door 





may as well be thrown open to drunkenness in all its 
stages. Nothing is gained by affixing a special stigma to 
one stage when in some cases this is the very one which 
is omg to be the least injurious. 

No doubt if Knox’s conviction can be proved Wrong the 
whole case comes to an end. But it should be made quite 
clear that this plan is not made to appear a mere expedient 
for whitewashing an offender whose conviction has proved 
unexpectedly inconvenient. Such a conclusion would be the 
worst of all possible ways out of the difliculty, since jt 
would degrade the administration of justice for no better 
reason than giving a large number of people their Christmas 
trains, their Christmas fires, and their Christmas dinners, 
In that case they will pay heavily at a future day for the 
avoidance of some present discomfort. 





WHAT DOES THE TERM “ POLITICAT, 
ADVENTURER” REALLY MEAN? 


(By Lorp Grorce Hammon.) 





“That Disraeli was a political adventurer is abundantly clear, 
So was Napoleon, between whose mentality and that of Disraeli a 
somewhat close analogy exists. Both subordinated their public 
conduct to the furtherance of their personal aims. It is quite 

rmissible to argue that, as a political adventurer, Disraeli did an 
incalculable amount of harm in so far as he tainted the sincerity 
of public life both in his own person and, posthumously, by 
becoming the progenitor of a school of adventurers who adopted 
his methods, But it is quite possible to be a self-seeking adven- 
turer without being a charlatan.”—Lord Cromer on Disragut, 
Spectator, December 7th, 1912. 


HE above extract suggests the query, “ What con- 
stitutes a ‘ political adventurer’?”’ In this case the 
so-called “ adventurer ’”’ is admitted to be no charlatan ; on 
the contrary, the same writer asserts that “ the generation 
of 1912 . . . have been suffering from a failure to recognize 
betimes the truth of this foreseeing statesman’s admonition.” 
As these foreseeing admonitions were delivered in the early 
stages of Disraeli’s career, he must have combined at 
one and the same moment the réles of a foreseeing 
statesman and a political adventurer. There is no word 
more generally used or more misapplied to persons 
of originality, insight, and prescience in politics than 
that of “adventurer.” In the view of many most 
respectable party men, everyone in politics who is able, 
original, and poor is an adventurer, unless he happens to 
belong to a family of social repute. In a sense this is 
true; for an adventurer is one who by going outside 
recognized and beaten tracks, adventures risk, rebuff, 
defeat, and extinction. The elder Pitt, Burke, Canning, 
Disraeli are all in this sense types of great and patriotic 
adventurers. 

In the earlier stages of a parliamentary career, the man 
of means or with social and political imfluence has, if 
he possesses ability, little difficulty in making himself 
prominent by utilizing these adventitious aids. But a man 
wholly devoid of any such extraneous help has to create 
his opportunity, and he not infrequently tries to strike out 
a path for himself by tilting at some time-honoured con- 
ventionalisms or some high-placed official. Such is the 
curious prejudice in certain political circles against lack 
of means or station that the heir to a great peerage or 
a well-established politician can formulate propositions 
without offence which would be anathema if the speaker 
were in straitened circumstances or a social nobody. 
Disraeli had to overcome these difficulties, enhanced by the 
fact that he was a Jew, and, by taste and instinct, a very 
overdressed Jew. In the earlier stages of his parliamentary 
life, transactions and utterances occur which, I admit, are 
not consonant with the highest traditions of political life. 
This is a criticism applicable to the early career of almost 
every self-made statesman. 

Lord Rosebery published a volume of the early life of 
the first Lord Chatham almost simultaneously with the 
publication of the first volume of Disraeli’s Biography. 
If the test of good taste, moderation of language, and 
accuracy of statement be applied to the early careers of 
these two men, Lord Beaconstield is a saint compared with 
the earlier “ adventurer” ; but Lord Chatham is pardoned, 
as the system and men he assailed are now known to have 
been corrupt. The proof of whether a man is a political 
adventurer, and deserves, at the end of his career, to be 
stigmatized as such, depends not on what he may do when 
under constraint to make himself known, but on what he 
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does when he becomes a power and is in office. In the 
first stage, he must further his personal aims. In the 
second, his real character, object, and ambitions are shown. 
If Lord Beaconsfield be so judged, I doubt if any states- 
man in English history can show, during the thirty years 
he was a leader of the Conservative Party, a more consistent 
and less variable policy than he did during those years. 
His tactics and procedure may have varied during that 
riod, for he had difficulty at times in persuading his 
old-fashioned colleagues to adopt his prescient views, but 
never did he subordinate his public conduct to the 
furtherance of his personal aim. His ideas, both social 
and political, were high, patriotic, and imperial, and 
he showed inflexible patience and determination in 
their furtherance and realization. As a reward, his 
memory and reputation are now more cherished by 
the English race both at home and abroad than those of 
any statesman of the last century. The overthrow of his 
Government in 1880 and the reversal of his policy was 
followed by a series of troubles and disasters in different 
parts of the British Empire which have not yet subsided. 
During the last years of his life he retained, to a higher 
extent than any Minister of my time, the affection and 
allegiance of his colleagues, and among such colleagues 
are the names of Salisbury, Cairns, Stafford Northcote, 
Cranbrook, W. H. Smith, and Michael Hicks-Beach. 

To a certain class of politicians and to the adherents 
of the Manchester School, Disraeli in 1846 committed an 
unpardonable sin. He drove the great exponent of their 
ideas out of office, and he made the Repeal of the Corn 
Laws the mainspring of his assaults. No language can 
he too strong to apply to the perpetrator of this double 
iniquity. Much history and many political memoirs have 
been written in connexion with the debates of this 
memorable year, but such writings, almost without excep- 
tion, have been associated with the lives either of these 
colleagues or those opponents of Sir Robert Peel who 
were favourable to the changes made. An atmosphere 
of prejudice and repulsion has been historically created 
against the assailant of Sir Robert Peel, and of partiality 
and glorification for the Ministers so assailed. Original, 
biting, and offensive as Disraeli’s invective may have been, 
its real sting and power lay in its truth. 

Twice had Sir Robert Peel led his party into positions 
where they were compelled unconditionally to surrender 
the principles they were specially banded together to 
defend, and in each case the Minister relied for the over- 
throw of the principles of his supporters upon the votes 
of his opponents. Disraeli only gave expression to the 
general feeling that the party system would become 
“organized hypocrisy” if such consummate tergiversation 
were to remain unnoticed and unpunished. Peel and his 
colleagues were driven from office because they no longer 
expressed or represented the views of those who put them 
into power. At the time of his defeat Peel was a parlia- 
mentarian of monumental dignity and reputation. Disraeli 
was only a free-lance engaged in the work of winning his 
spurs. But the different positions the two men then 
occupied in the political world ought not to blind us to 
the fact that in the essence of the controversy, from an 
ethical and moral standpoint, Peel was wrong and Disraeli 
was right. 

Disraeli’s denial that he had ever asked for office 
from Peel does raise suspicions as to his truthful- 
ness. The denial was not unqualified ; it was accompanied 
by the admission that there had been communications 
between himself and Peel, and that the transaction was 
not originated by Disraeli. This statement is substantiated 
by Peel's letter in reply, “I must in the first place 
observe that no member of the Cabinet which I have 
formed ever received from me the slightest authority to 
make to you the communication to which you refer.” 

What probably occurred was that Disraeli, in his anxiety 
not to be left out of the Government, consulted Lord 
Lyndhurst, and that Lord Lyndhurst told Disraeli what was 
certainly true, that Peel had a high opinion of his merits 
and had expressed himself to that effect. Therefore he 
advised Disraeli to write direct to Peel. Upon this sugges- 
tion Disraeli acted, and as his appeal for office was made 
on the suggestion from another and did not originate from 
himself, he denied that he had ever himself applied for 
office. The distinction is too subtle to justify the denial 
made, and Disraeli’s reputation must suffer accordingly. 
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Like many men gifted with great originality and imagina- 
tion, his memory was not very reliable. He made no copies 
of most of his correspondence, and, recollecting that he had 
been instigated by another to write to Peel, his memory 
may have been so overclouded in the heat of debate by 
that recollection that he forgot what he actually did write 
and so overstepped the borders between truth and false- 
hood. ‘The incident is a blot on his reputation. 

It not infrequently happens that denials made in angry 
verbal controversy are, when subsequently examined, found 
to depart from fact. In my Parliamentary experience 
I have so many recollections of such mistakes that I 
should hesitate to brand anyone once found guilty of such 
a lapse as an individual who had “ tainted the sincerity of 
public life in his own person.” Grorak Hamirton, 








THE PARSON OF THE FUTURE. 


MODERN country parish is very hard to please in the 
matter of a parson. Rich and poor are almost equally 
difficult to conciliate. The atmosphere of the country—of the 
home counties at any rate—has very much changed. It is 
permeated by the intellectual smoke of the city. <A few 
landowners at the top and a few labourers at the other 
end of the social scale used to make up a parish, and 
if a country parish still consisted of these elements only, 
the conscientious parson would have an easier task. But 
now he must reckon with all the villa-dwellers and the 
regiments of servants they employ in their gardens and 
stables and garages, and he, perhaps, ought to reckon also 
with all the tramping labour which is gradually lessening 
the number of the agricultural labourers. Most of the 
clergy disregard these awkward birds of passage altogether. 
Their conduct in this matter is approved by the poor 
and disapproved by the rich, who do not, however, bestir 
themselves in the least to remedy the omission they deprecate. 
No one gives a thought to the welfare of the “ machine men” 
except the doctor, whose duty it is to be everybody's friend. 
Leaving out this rough element, however, the parson has 
enough to de, and it is very hard for him to do right in the 
eyes of the parish. Apart from his services, which are as a rule 
badly attended (unless he is a particularly good preacher), how 
is he to please his people? ‘They have one and all become 
terribly critical. Probably the few landowners will judge him 
solely in his relation to the poor. By the poor he is to make 
himself liked ; if he fails to do so he has in the eyes of these 
superior critics failed altogether. But how to make the poor 
like him?—that is the question. High churchmen among 
the educated begin with a prejudice in favour of a high 
churchman, and low churchmen incline to like a man who 
holds their views. But views are no introduction to the poor. 
They do not care one pin about the differences over which 
superiors fight. A high churchman who takes many services 
is said “not to spare himself,” but a low churchman who 
shuts the church from one Sunday night till the next Sunday 
morning will not be objected to if he gives other proof 
of industry. They all like that a clergyman should work. 
But what would they like him to work at? That it is not 
so easy to say. “Clubs” and classes may be multiplied to any 
extent, but they do not seem to give great satisfaction. He 
must “visit,” that is a sine qua non, but his visiting by no means 
always gives pleasure. A strong interest in human affairs 
and in the whole drama of the parish will not infrequently 
earn him the reputation of a gossip or “a talker.” If on 
the other hand he regards his work as entirely spiritual and 
speaks to his hearers of religion only, he will as a rule 
produce a sense of embarrassment which used to be con- 
fined to the more educated members of a congregation. His 
hosts would far rather talk of their physical than their 
spiritual symptoms, and if he persists in his unwelcome 
conversation he will probably not be asked in next time 
he comes to the door. “I liked the parson in my last 
parish,” said a friend of the present writer, the wife of 
a labourer. “He never used to breathe ‘church’ except in 
the proper place for ‘church,’ and that is in church.” She 


liked sermons very well in the pulpit, but she would not endure 
them in the parlour. 

Among the poor we think it is the sick who finally pro- 
nounce judgment upon the clergyman; if the sufferer feels 
the better for his visit, the parson has in his eyes and those 
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of all his relations performed his duty. The athletic parson 
who plays with the boys is, strange as it may seem, often 
supposed to be amusing himself and does not get a great 
deal of gratitude. But it is in the parson’s own rank of 
life that he finds his hardest critics. He must, if he is to 
do what is expected of him, throw himself into the social life 
of the parish, but he must stop short of getting any real enjoy- 
ment from its whirl of tea-parties, charitable theatricals, 
dances, and “bridge.” He must work for the parish amuse- 
ment, but be very careful how he participates in it—unless he 
is willing to be called frivolous. From those feasts of reason 
which the more intellectual of his parishioners spread for each 
other he will in all probability find himself shut out. By a 
curious irony of etiquette, it is bad manners in the ordinary 
middle-class society of a village to talk of religious subjects 
before aclergyman. All serious talk is apt to tend in that 
direction, unless it is political, and for obvious reasons it is 
better that a parson should maintain on political matters some 
reserve, especially if he happens to differ completely from the 
larger half of his parishioners. Nevertheless the parson will 
be blamed for his ignorance of the layman’s point of view and 
for a want of interest in the newspapers. A shy scholar who 
lives among his books, visits the poor in trouble, reads the 
services, and has nothing to do with the villa-dwellers except 
toask them to help the poor, comes in for far less criticism 
than a man of a more sociable turn; on the other hand, such 
a man, even if he be a saint, will hardly be regarded as an 
ideal parish priest. Everyone will say of him that he takes 
no part in the life of the place. 

Small wonder if so much criticism reacts upon its objects, 
and produces in sensitive men that superabundance of caution 
which destroys all force of character. This quality may be 
forced upon a conscientious man till it permeates every fibre 
of his being. In his anxiety to do nothing and say nothing 
which can give offence to anyone he becomes a wet blanket 
and a drag in every society, utterly uncompanionable to 
rich or poor. Gossip he effectually suppresses by words 
which cool praise and damp indignation. No conviction 
other than religious is ever allowed to escape his mouth; 
his whole mind becomes given over to the considera- 
tion of what it will be most discreet to say. Such a man 
receives no confidences and can know nothing of the real life 
of his people. No one asks anything—but money—from those 
who never give themselves away. 

Do the laity know what they want themselves? There was 
a time, and that not long ago, when it was easy enough for a 
parson to be liked; and there was a type, and a common type, 
of parson to be found in the country who gave complete satis- 
faction to the whole parish, though he was not ruled by them. 
The present writer can remember a typical instance. He 
belonged to the landed class, with whom the poor are on 
traditionally familiar, though by no means always affec- 
tionate terms. He was a Conservative, and never hesitated 
to say so. It seemed to him impossible that he should be 
anything else. He loved his Church and the social status quo 
which he called his country; but he was far too much interested 
in human nature, and far too indulgent towards it, to be 
offensive about any of his convictions. While he lived, rich 
and poor in his parish had what they called “ someone to go to” 
for sympathy, for advice, or for a chat. Among the poor he 
found his work and his recreation, talking of them always as 
though they were his children, with tenderness and amusement. 
Indulgent by nature, had he been a less good Christian he 
would have been cynically indulgent, but he was a very good 
Christian indeed. Towards the religious institution of which 
he spoke affectionately as “she,” he maintained an attitude of 
obedience, looking upon “her” rivals with a strange patronizing 
kindness not altogether free of contempt. When he mentioned 
“her” dogmas he prefaced his words with “we know.” How 
far he felt that he knew, his talk, when his mood was sad, 
sometimes led one to wonder. His sincerity, however, was 
not impaired by his doubts any more than a mother’s sincerity 
is impaired who offers to her children the image of truth 
in a metaphor. One saw that he thought about dogma 
as little as he could, yet more, one suspected, than he 
desired. He was the recipient of many confessions, and 
he always absolved his penitents from his heart—a fact 
which gave him more than a semblance of sacerdotal 
authority. He knew the private affairs of everyone in the 
village, and with seeming candour he was as secret as the 








grave. Well as he knew it, he hada good opinion of the welll 
but his standard was elastic, and he looked to forgive rather 
than to approve. Such a man would not exactly suit the 
Church a¥ it is to-day, but we cannot but think that the 
parson of the future, if he is once more to be popular, will be 
so to speak, built on these lines. , 

The Church of England is a compromise—a compromise 
its enemies would say, not only between Catholicism and 
Puritanism, but between the Church and the world. The 
friends of all great institutions should learn from their 
enemies. There is a sense in which these enemies prob. 
ably speak the truth, though they may put the truth ip 
a bad light. There is room in the ministry of the Church 
of England for men of all kinds. Among her clergy may 
be found the most fervent enthusiasts, the dryest scholars, 
and the greatest saints. But we doubt if saintliness, scholar. 
ship, or enthusiasm are the typical products of a State Church, 
Neither is it for these that the ordinary layman looks when he 
considers the qualities of his parson. He would like him to be 
what in his better moments he himself would like to be—~a 
godly man of the world, and within the limits of his duty he 
would like him to do as he likes and let his critics talk. A 
variety of causes, many of which may truly be described as 
reforms, have tended to sweep this type out of the way for the 
moment; but the peculiar position of independence which 
“the compromise” conferred vpon the English clergy tends to 
produce this type, and, with alterations in accordance with the 
spirit of the age, to reproduce it again and again. 





THE DRAPER’S ADVENTURE. 


R. C. W. McFARLANE, who during his examination 
in the Court of Bankruptcy on Friday week, told one 
of the most delightfully romantic narratives of adventure 
which we have read for a long time, is, or was, a draper. 
Destiny, we are inclined to think, arranged expressly that he 
should be a draper in order that his narrative of gun-running 
in Tripoli should have the proper zest and savour of contrast. 
When Cowper wanted to bring adventure to the normally 
unadventurous he made John Gilpin a draper. He might 
have made him a tailor from the point of view of horseman. 
ship; but he decided quite rightly that he should be a linen- 
draper bold. Mr. H. G. Wells had the same true perception 
when, in his inimitable story, “The Wheels of Chance,” he 
made Mr. Hoopdriver a draper’s assistant. If Mr. Hoopdriver 
had not been a draper we should have felt a less tender 
indulgence towards his reckless mendacities about his big- 
game shooting when he was trying to make an impression on 
Miss Milton. 

Owing to ill-health and domestic troubles Mr. McFarlane 
sold his drapery business in the Isle of Wight in November 
1911 for £900, out of which he settled with creditors to the 
amount of £250, leaving creditors for £613 unpaid. We lose 
sight of him till January of the present year, when he appears 
in a public-house in the Strand. There he met three men 
“who told him that they were members of a syndicate 
formed to land guns and ammunition for the Turks at 
Tripoli.” On the following day he returned by arrangement 
with a £500 Bank of England note and met the same three 
men. So far the narrative has a strong family likeness to the 
narratives familiar in police courts, which end in the successful 
accomplishment of the confidence trick. But we are disap- 
pointed, or rather gratified, by the original turn of Mr, 
McFarlane’s story. The three men did noé offer to prove the 
completeness of their good faith in general and their confidence 
in Mr. McFarlane in particular (for these gentlemen one 
meets in public-houses are wonderful readers of character, 
and recognize at sight an honest man who may be trusted) 
by inviting him to walk away for a few minutes in posses- 
sion of fifty pounds of their money. Nor did they ask 
Mr. McFarlane to prove a similar confidence in their 
honesty by allowing them a little later on to go to the end of 
the street with fifty pounds of Ais money, while he awaited 
their return in the public-house. On the contrary, although 
they relieved him of fifty pounds out of his £500 Bank of 
England note they gave him a handsome return for bis money. 
They made him an active member of a syndicate for running 
guns through to the Turks in Tripoli, with the expectation of 
sharing in the profits and the chance of being killed thrown 
in. Including Mr. McFarlane there were six members of the 
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syndicate. The leader, a Mr. Wilson, who was the first to see 
what a valuable member of the syndicate Mr. McFarlane 
would be, was described as a retired Army officer. 

One would like to know which public-house it was that 
through the casual commerce of the bar brought the realities 
of gun-running in Tripoli to the cognizance of Mr. McFarlane. 
Stevenson’s wayward fancy was tickled by peopling London 
with figures who belonged to the Arabian Nights. The courage 
of poor Mr. Malthus failed him when the lot of the Suicide 
Club fell upon him; but the occasion and the man truly came 
together when Mr. McFarlane heard of the gun-running 
syndicate. He was now justified of the drapery business. 
He jumped at the offer of running the blockade in the 
syndicate’s ship, and arranged to sail from Wapping within 
afew days. It is said that public-houses in the Strand keep 
their peculiar clientéles more strictly than others in London. 
There are actors’ houses, for instance, and a bookmakers’ 
house, and a bagmen’s house. But which is the expeditionary 
house, or house of militant foreign trade? The necessity of 
lunching, an office near the Strand, and a natural taste for 
pirates combine to make the desire to place this house of 
entertainment irresistible. 

In due course, as arranged, the ship sailed from Wapping 
with Mr. McFarlane and the five other members of the 
syndicate on board. All this was highly original. The man 
who flees abroad from commercial embarrassment at home, 
whether brought about by misfortune or by the untimely 
intervention of the police, is generally impelled by a different 
motive. Perhaps, like Mr. Hoopdriver, he desires to make 
an impression on a woman. Certainly a woman is generally 
in the case, as happened to M. Gallay, the French bank 
clerk who stole thousands of pounds and bought a yacht 
and sailed across the Atlantic with the lady who had in- 
spired the adventure. But there is, of course, no comparison 
between the escapades of swindlers and the frank adventure 
of Mr. McFarlane. Enough to say that “the feminine 
interest,” as the critics of novels say, was as rigidly ex- 
cluded from the affairs of the syndicate as from a novel of 
adventure by Stevenson. Original, too, was the idea of the 
syndicate in making known to a stranger plans that were 
real plans. It is possible to pick up many unreal secrets 
and confidences from unknown people in London, but not this 
sort of thing. The writer recollects being told of a curious 
experience which befell a friend of his once in an encounter 
with one of those curious people who will endure any sub- 
sequent humiliation from exposure so long as they can enjoy the 
pleasure of a passing triumph through pretending to be what 
they are not. The young man who related the incident fell 
into conversation one evening with a stranger at a small table 
in a crowded restaurant. The stranger, with embarrassing 
frankness, imposed many confidences on the young man; 
informed him that he was immensely rich; insisted on order- 
ing and paying for wine; and finally ended up by saying that 
he had taken a fancy to his companion, who had only to say 
what he wanted most in the world for it to be put at his 
disposal if money could procure it. The young man, dis- 
liking to put himself under any obligation to a stranger 
as much as he disliked to appear rudely to reject an offer so 
handsomely made, compromised by saying that he should like 
above all things some more of the excellent wine they had 
been drinking. A twinge of surprise, discomfiture, and pain 
passed across the face of the stranger, and some circuitous 
excuses brought the matter to an end without any more wine 
being ordered. This inexplicable person was prepared to 
promise Eldorado for the next day, but to pay for another 
bottle of wine on the spot happened to be beyond his pro- 
gramme and his purse. 

But to return to Wapping. It is true that the ship 
‘Esmeralda’ in which the syndicate sailed is not known to 
the Port of London authorities, but Mr. McFarlane, as he 
said, may have confused the name. Victor Hugo gibbeted 
his Esmeralda, but we shall not gibbet Mr. McFarlane’s. 
We can see the syndicate passing the time during the voyage. 
They played at banker, brag—we should probably have spoilt 
the whole thing by calling it poker—and nap. At these games 
of skill Mr. McFarlane lost £215. He also advanced a further 
£135 for the syndicate. We confess that we wish this last 


deal had not happened. It seems less original than what 
went before—more like the familiar deals related in police 
20urts. 


On the other hand, we must not forget that Mr. 





McFarlane said nothing about paying for the expenses of the 
voyage—there was a crew of twenty-four men, and the first 
£50 would not have gone very far for that purpose. At all 
events the syndicate, by giving Mr. McFarlane a share in 
the expectations of profits (of which his share in the trading 
at banker, brag, and nap was an earnest), followed the ancient 
custom of some of the merchants of London of allowing their 
needy friends and dependents to venture something in a 
trading expedition. It was thus that Dick Whittington 
ventured his cat in a trading ship going to the Barbary coast, 
If Whittington had been a draper he would, of course, have 
gone himself in the ship, but as he was only a mercer he 
stayed at home waiting ignobly for the profits from the sale of 
the cat. 

The reason why Mr. McFarlane’s share in the syndicate 
brought him no profits was given in the latter part of hie 
narrative :— 

“After a trip of about eleven days they reached the African 
coast some 125 miles west of Tripoli. They landed the guns and 
ammunition by means of boats, and travelled with them, under 
the guidance of natives, for about 100 miles inland until they 
reached a Turkish fort, where the officer in command gave Wilson 
a draft on the Turkish Government for the value of the consign- 
ment. All six members of the syndicate took part in the war. 
Wilson and another were killed, and the draft, which was in 
Wilson's possession, was never recovered. He did not know what 
became of the other three members of the syndicate, and had 
never seen or heard of them since. He did not know any of their 
names, except Wilson’s, and so far as he knew his name was 
unknown to them. He himself fell ill with sunstroke and 
rheumatic fever, and was nursed by the Turks for two weeks 
He was then taken down to the coast by Arabs, who put him into 
a sailing vessel, which landed him at Valetta. Thence he took 
ship for Southampton, which he reached on March 18th with £140 
of his money left.” 

Mr. McFarlane made only one mistake in his examination. 
He said that when he agreed to Mr. Wilson's plan in the 
public-house in the Strand he was “not in full possession of 
his senses.” ‘This was a weakness in him. Why, he entered 
then upon the time of his life! That is the sober fact. We 
do not suppose that Mr. Cook or Sir Henry Lunn could have 
given him better value for his money. And thousands of 
persons who have read his statement have enjoyed his adven- 
tures too. That, we may say, is worth paying something for, 
since all consolation is useful in bankruptcy. In the experi- 
ences of Mr. McFarlane we feel that human nature is at last 
creeping up to the intense realities of melodrama. Like Mr. 
Hoopdriver, the latest draper to bring credit to his trade will 
perhaps return from his romance to his drapery, but with a 
difference—with wonderful memories and still more wonderful 
ambitions. 





ITALIAN VIGNETTES. 

E cailed him “ Napoleon Bonaparte” because he came 
from Sardinia, and though Sardinia is not Corsica 
it is next door to it. His name was soon shortened to 
“Boney,” and he was indeed a bony little donkey when wo 
bought him for about twenty-five shillings from an itinerant 
dealer in china and earthenware pots and pipkins. We used 
to meet him every Sunday morning, manfully struggling with 
an immense load bound for the market-place; he ran beside 
an ordinary donkey which looked nearly three times his 
One morning we asked his master what he would sell 
“the baby donkey” for. The man laughed. “Baby donkey, 
signore! He is four years old. He will never be any bigger; 

he is a ‘ Sardo; a Sardinian—they are a small breed.” 

Boney is not much larger than a big Newfoundland dog, 
and very much like a dog in his ways and in his affection for 
his people. After some haggling the Sardo became ours, and 
was presented to the bairn as an Easter egg! When he first 
arrived he certainly was a most pitiable little object; he stood 
before the door with drooping head, limp ears, poor little 
bent legs, mangy fur, and every bone in his body painfully 
prominent. Now he is a changed animal; rest and food and 
kindness have transformed Boney, and he is the wonder of the 
village. His legs are straight and firm, his head is spirited, 
with the full dark eyes and shapely neck, and his body 
round and sleek; he canters along most gaily with the Bairn 
upon his back—he needs no urging—with a whisk of his tail 
and a flirt of his heels away he goes ; in fact he is hard to hold 
sometimes. His one failing isa too great love of the opposite 
sex! It leads him into difficulties, because he is quite reck- 
less of obstacles, and once rushed down the village street 


size. 
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after a fair one drawing a wine cart. He was missing all one 
night, and was brought back next morning by a charcoal 
burner, who had rescued him from being nearly kicked to 
death in a field of horses. 

The Sardinian donkeys are very strong and hardy; they 
are accustomed to run wild upon the mountains and to eat 
anything. Now that Boney is in good condition he is equal 
to pulling a fairly heavy load, and his keep costs nothing, for 
during all the long dry summer, when not a blade of grass 
was to be seen, he munched away contentedly at the leaves 
of the maize and the weeds in the garden, a taste which he 
seemed to share in common with Orlando, the boy; when 
dinner-time came Orlando would seek a weedy corner and 
there make a selection of green things, which he ate happily 
with his piece of bread. Several times he showed me various 
roots which he said were “ buono,” but I never had courage 
enough to taste them. His repasts were always of this frugal 
nature; it was only for the evening meal that he allowed him- 
self the luxury of a sparrow! How he caught them no one 
knew, but nearly every day he managed to secure one and shut 
it up in the bath-room—which was then in process of building 
—till it was time to go home, when he took it away with him 
in his pocket-handkerchief. 

A Sardinian donkey feels himself well-fed upon weeds, dry 
bean-bine, brambles, or almost any garden rubbish. Bonaparte 
has had a few dainties, such as an occasional apple or pear or 
a piece of bread, and his heart has been quite won by these 
delicacies—a more affectionate little creature could not be 
found. He spends the greater part of his time under a large 
shady walnut tree which commands the two approaches to the 
house, and he never fails to bray, as a pleasant greeting, when 
any member of the family comes in sight. He shares our 
walks almost like a dog. He trots along, stopping to nibble 
here and there, but always following; and when the nuts are 
ripe and the woods a fairyland of green and gold, Boney goes 
with us and brings home upon his back our sack of chestnuts 
and the Bairn as well. 

Sardinian donkeys need no stable. All the same, when the 
nights are cold and wet we do not like to think of Bonaparte 
being out, so we put him in a “grotto,” of which there are 
several in the garden. Cement has been dug out from the 
rock at different times for building purposes and left these 
very convenient “ grottoes,” where all sorts of things may be 
stored, including barrels of wine and Bonaparte ! 

Were this England or Germany the whole neighbourhood 
would probably have been converted into vast cement works, 
as all the soil seems practically cement. Being Italy, when a 
man needs “ pozzolana ” he takes a sack and a donkey and 
scrapes up the road and carries it away, or picks at 
the rocky sides of a lane; one repeatedly comes upon 
these excavations, and it seems as if gigantic rabbits had been 
burrowing everywhere. At first we used to take refuge in 
these places when caught by the rain, but the peasants warned 
us they were most unsafe, and indeed only some months ago 
two boys, sheltering from a thunderstorm, were buried by 
the sudden fall of rock and earth, and killed. There is no fear 
of Bonaparte being buried alive, fortunately, as our grottoes 
are quite safe. The charming little beast has so endeared 
himself to everyone that great would be the sorrow if evil 
befell him. Although we have been offered for him three 
times the price we gave, he shall never leave this haven of 
refuge, where food is plentiful and whacks are scarce. 

* * * * * * * 

The monastery hangs over the lake on a rocky promontory. 
Within the monastery garden bubbles a spring of water so 
clear, so pure, so sparkling that we esteem it a privilege to be 
allowed to fill our water-flasks from its limpid stream. Every 
day sees us going to the monastery for our drinking water, 
and so the kindly, simple old monks have come to be well 
known to us all, they and their sunny garden with its long 
pergola of grape vines, its gourds and pumpkins hanging like 
little golden suns, its oll grey stone trough with the amphorae 
at each corner filled with blue hydrangeas and geraniums, 
where the lay brother dips up water in a battered watering-can 
tied on the end of a stick, with little flecks of sunshine dancing 
and flickering on him through the vine-leaves overhead. He 
looks not unlike an ancient Roman slave: for convenience’ 
sake, when he is in the garden, he lays aside the cumbersome 
brown habit and appears in a close under-tunic, with a leather 


belt, bare feet, and sandals, 


On washing days the garden walks are peopled with a 
company of phantom “brothers” drying in the sun. The 
habits are hung out on arrangements something like an case] 
with their hoods pulled up to the top, and the result is a most 
human appearance from the back. 

The rules of the order are strict; the life is hard and the 
fare poor; a bowl of black coffee and a piece of bread in 
the morning, a dish of macaroni and vegetables at noon, ang 
soup for supper; meat is only eaten on a few of the greatest 
feast days. 

Open house is kept for the beggars. The guest chamber 
has six beds in it, and every night six beggars, blind, crippled, 
and paralysed, wend their way to the monastery and are given 
food anda bed. It is the special duty of one monk to look 
after them, and very tenderly he puts the poor paralysed old 
beggar to bed and dresses him in the morning; yet such 
brigands are the peasants of the village that they will steal al] 
they can from the monks, who have themselves to beg in order 
to live. 

The Capuchins are a mendicant order, and upon Brother 
Dominic devolves the unpleasant task of collecting alms. He 
goes from village to village, picking up a few soldi here and 
there, a handful of grain from one farm, half a cheese from 
another, a little polenta-flour somewhere else. All goes into the 
eapacious sack in front of his saddle, for when he goes into the 
Campagna, where the farms are miles apart, he rides a mule 
and wears an immense straw hat like a tent; the latter a 
concession to the laws of health which impose upon one the 
necessity of a more effectual protection against the burning 
sun than that afforded by a skull-cap. 


On summer evenings the monks are to be seen sitting out- 
side on the steps of the church in friendly converse with the 
beggars and the passers-by—Brother Anselm with his long 
beard and pallid, waxy face suggesting St. Jerome; the others, 
jolly burly men, more like Friar Tuck than Saints; all kind, 
simple souls. Our village is a hot-bed of Socialism ; not a 
benevolent socialism, but one which leads to want of morals 
and manners. Yet one feels that even the Socialists will miss 
the good old monks when they go, as go they must soon. The 
“progressives” are going to turn out the monks, pull down 
the monastery, and transform the peaceful sunny old garden 
into public pleasure grounds, with a funicular railway down 
to the lake. M. 
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THE UNIONIST POLICY. 
(To tue Epiror or rue “Spectazonr.”] 


Srr,—I want to say how cordially I agree with the tenor of 
the first article in your paper of last Saturday. I accept 
the conclusion to which your arguments lead, namely, that 
Unionists ought to stand together and vote against the policy 
contained in the Home Rule Bill, and incur even the risk of 
that vote being interpreted as a vote in favour of the new 
taxes on food stuffs, which have unfortunately been placed so 
prominently in the policy of the leaders of the Unionist Party. 
I am not blind to the fact that although much of the argument 
has seemed recently to centre round a tax on wheat, the policy 
indicated must necessarily involve also a tax on flour, in itself 
a much more serious thing, in so far as it has a bearing upon 
the price of bread, but there is also implied, according to 
the schedule of the Tariff Reform League, a five per cent. 
tax on animals, meat, and bacon, as well as specific duties 
upon dairy produce, poultry, eggs, and other things. I will 
only add that, detesting equally the provisions of the Bill 
and the proposed taxation of such staple articles of food, it 
seems to me that the passage of the Home Rule Bill would 
be a greater evil than the risk of such taxation, just because 
once done it would be less easy to undo it than to reverse the 
policy of food taxation, as to which, in my humble opinion, 
the great mass of voters must ultimately have the remedy in 
their own hands. Surely, however, it cannot “ pass the wit of 
man” to devise a means whereby those who want to defeat 
Home Rule without giving a mandate for the departure from 
the principles of Free Trade can express their opinion.—I am, 
Sir, &e., BaLFOUR OF BURLEIGH, 
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ES 
(To tue Epiron or tus “ Spectator.” ] 


Srr,—My impression is that sixty per cent. at least of the 
convinced Tariff Reformers in the House of Commons 
deprecate the Albert Hall pronouncement. They regret that 
the party was not consulted before it was made. Tariff 
Reform is everywhere popular, but not so Colonial Preference 
with its food taxes which, harmless though they may be, are 
childishly easy to misrepresent, and naturally frighten the 
very poor. Moreover they are, at any rate at present, quite 
unnecessary, unless Canada insists upon them. So far from 
her doing so, if the Toronto News (the leading Preference 
journal in Canada) is to be trusted, she regards them as 
Machiavellian and contrary to her own ideas of fiscal 
orthodoxy. It would be almost a crime just now for anyone 
to cause a split in our party. But how long, we may well ask, 
will the extreme doctrinaires stand in the way of the return to 
Conservatism and freedom from revolutionary government 
for which the country is yearning P—I am, Sir, &c., 
Tanirr Rerorm MP. 
House of Commons. 





(To tue Eprror or tHe “Srrctator,”} 
Srr,—Allow me to say how heartily I endorse what you say 
in last week’s Spectator as to the Unionist programme. At 
the next appeal to Caesar, Tom, Dick, and Harry must have 
one issue laid before them, and this must be “ Restoration 
and Regeneration of the Constitution now in Abeyance,” 
without which the legislative sovereignty of the people is 
a farce, delusion, and snare. If the Unionists go to the 
electors with, as you say, Food Taxes round their necks they 
will be hung. One thing at a time is enough for the limited 
comprehension of the average elector.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Hams, Birmingham, NorrTon. 


[To Tux Eprror or tue “Srecrator,”] 


Sin,—The country owes the Spectator a deep debt of gratitude 
for the manful way in which, in spite of great difficulties, it 
has stood up for the causes of the Union and of Free Trade. 
I think you are right in asking Unionist Free Traders to 
remember that of the two evil and dangerous policies to be 
resisted, the Home Rule danger at the present time is much 
the more imminent. I may be wrong, but I do not myself 
feel that the passage of a new Corn Law through the House of 
Commons is very near; whereas it seems certain that this 
monstrous Home Rule Bill will actually receive the final 
approval of that House in a few weeks’ time! The state of 
things, therefore, now is quite different from what it was in 
1906, when very large numbers of Unionist Free Traders 
rightly voted with the Liberals. If Unionist Free Traders 
show sufficient courage and determination, I believe the 
country will ultimately reject both Home Rule and Protec- 
tion; though beyond all doubt the cause of the Union has 
received a heavy blow from the insane efforts of some politicians 
to unite it inseparably with a policy for the taxation of corn. 
I do not think you are likely to have forgotten the wise and 
almost prophetic words of the late Duke of Devonshire at a 
Liberal-Unionist gathering as long ago as 1887. They are 
not given in Mr. Bernard Holland’s Life of the Duke. 
Lord Hartington was afraid lest the guardianship of the 
Union should come to be regarded as the business only of 
ultra-Conservatism bent on a policy of reaction. If so, it 
might be difficult for the Union to stand. 

“T admit,” he said, “that the possibility of a majority being 

returned, which could force upon the Government a retrograde 
policy with regard to commercial matters, would be a danger so 
great as would threaten to endanger the Unionist cause; and I 
hope the leaders of the party will weigh well the consequences 
before they give it any countenance and support. At all events, 
if any such calamity were to occur as the disruption of the 
Unionist Party, then on those who provoked the disruption, and 
not upon us, would rest the responsibility.” 
In Lord Salisbury’s time such a policy was certain to get 
little “ countenance and support.” In later days I once asked 
the Duke if he remembered the warning he had given us, 
and he replied that he had felt the possibility of danger from 
the Protectionist leanings of some extreme Conservatives ; 
but “that he certainly had not foreseen the quarter from 
which the attack on Free Trade would come.”—I am, Sir, 
&e., Artuour D. Exior, 


Freshwater Bay. 








(To rue Eprror or rae “ Srecrator.”*] 
Sir,—You will not be surprised when as an old Liberal and 
Free Trader I tell you that your articles and vigorous com- 
monsense upholding of the laws of political economy afford me 
the only satisfaction that as an octogenarian I can find in the 
political situation. I entirely endorse your policy of sub- 
ordinating future policy to the time when we may have the 
power and opportunity of framing it. Neither the “Tariff 
Reformer” nor our friends ought to talk of disposing of the 
wolf's hide till he is in our power. I have not forgotten the 
great election meeting in 1848 when Richard Cobden was pro- 
posed by Mr. Fawkes of Farnley, and seconded by my father. 
Free Trade, and Free Trade alone, united that vast meeting of 
Yorkshiremen ; and I feel sure that in the long run the twin 
principles of Union and Free Trade will prevail among the 
honest, intelligent, and plain-spoken electors of England. 
We are fighting for a great cause and principle, and God 
defend the Right !—I am, Sir, &c., 
Osberton, Francis J. Savite Fousampe. 


(To tax Epitor or tue “ Srecrator.”] 

Six,—Your correspondent, C. H. P. M., referring to my letter 
in your issue of November 23rd, asks, “What good does 
such a letter do now that the decision as to Tariff Reform 
and the Referendum is un fait accompli?” Your correspondent 
also says, “It is only whole-hearted enthusiasm for our party 
that will get rid of the present formidable confederacy which 
is against us.” Well, Sir, what have we got now? Instead of 
whole-hearted enthusiasm we have dismay, distrust, disgust, 
and exasperation, accompanied by the questions: “ Why has 
this thing been done?” “Who have been responsible for 
tearing up the Referendum pledge?” ‘“ Who has dug up the 
hatchet after it was decently buried?” &. If the Referendum 
had never been promised, the exasperation would not have 
been nearly so bad; but to promise it and then withdraw it is 
a big shock to those who consider such a course as not quite 
“ jannock,” 

If C.H. P.M. would come and spend a few days in 
Lancashire he would find that my letter of November 23rd 
was not unduly pessimistic as to the prospects of the party, 
but rather the reverse. Both wings of the party, Free Trade 
and Tariff Reform, feel that at all costs our pledges ought to 
be kept. An enthusiastic Tariff Reformer told me the other 
day that when he first read my letter he was very angry with 
me, but on reading it over two or three times came to the con- 
clusion that what I had stated was correct, and that in the 
long run it would do good. It would be far easier to keep 
quiet and pretend all is well, but it is not well. As things 
stand at present we are going to lose, and the best friends of 
our party are not those who sullenly acquiesce, but those 
who protest when they see the ship heading for the rocks. 
If C. H. P. M. could get all the Unionist agents of the 
North and Scotland together, and get them to tell him the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, there would 
be few indeed who could not tell him that our prospects have 
been dealt a shattering blow. How many Unionist M.P.’s are 
there who are not conscious of the fact that their seats are by 
no means so secure as they were a month ago ? 

The suggestion in your leading article seems a very good 
one. We ought at least to know whether the decision 
announced represents the views of the majority of the party 
or only a clique. Are the extremists really in the majority in 
the Conservative Party ? If so, has the party any title to be 
called Conservative P Surely we might take warning by what 
happened in 1908 and 1909. We won seats at by-elections in 
those years, and lost many of them again in January 1910. So 
it will be again. We are flogging a dead horse. Who is there 
who believes that as matters now stand we can hold Oldham, 
South Manchester, Crewe, North-West Manchester, and 
Midlothian ? Nearly all, if not all, these by-elections were 
won, not by Tariff Reform, but by keeping Tariff Reform out 
of sight as much as possible. Tariff Reformers constantly 
say they have no intention of taxing raw material. What is 
corn but the raw material for the people’s food ? And that is 
the banner under which we are to save the Church and 
Ulster ! 

This Government is very unpopular, but so was a certain 
English monarch, and to paraphrase that monarch’s words: 
“They will never kill me [Free Corn] to make you [Taxed 
Corn] King.” ‘The only hope of getting rid of this wretched 
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Government is for the moderate Tariff Reformers to .get the 
upper hand of the extremists. They have lost us quite enough 
General Elections without losing any more. The place of 
extremists is in the Radical Party, not in ours.—I am, Sir, 
&e., E. L. OLIver. 


Tie Waterhouse, Bollington, Macclesfield. 





[To rue Epiror or Tue “Srectator.”) 

Srr,—I suppose that the one thing an earnest Liberal, aware 
of the unpopularity of Home Rule and the pillage of the 
Welsh Church, must have prayed for was some such pronounce- 
ment as that by which the Unionist leaders have given him 
the telling ery, “ Food Taxes and no Referendum if you vote 
against Home Rule.” If this be so, the service these gentle- 
men have done the cause of which they are the trustees is 
easily estimated. What the outcome of their present policy is 
likely to be can be best forecasted by a consideration of its 
results in the past since Tariff Reform became an obsession 
with the Unionist Party. Firstly, the great Unionist majority, 
which with a short break had lasted for twenty years, became 
a helpless rump, though the evils arising from this weakness 
were largely mitigated by the power of veto still resting with 
the House of Lords. This was the time—when the Unionist 
Party, through the unpopularity of its new policy, had lost half 
its power of defence—which was chosen by our leaders to force 
the constitutional question to the front by the rejection of the 
Budget in the Lords. Asa result of their action the Budget, 
except for a short delay, was unaffected, but the Constitution 
was destroyed, the Unionist leaders still fiddling on the Tariff 
Reform string while it was in the flames. Tariff Reform 
meanwhile came no nearer. Again, they had a chance of 
successfully defending the citadel of Unionism; they reply 
by promising Food Taxes to all who help. Cuan it be doubted 
in view of the past what will again be the result ? The Food 
Taxes will come no nearer, but Home Rule and Welsh Dis- 
establishment will pass. Surely they are doing for these 
measures what no advocacy on the part of those who support 
them could bring about. One can only think that in their case 
Deus vult perdere. It is a curious reflection that some of the 
very measures of which Mr. Chamberlain in his earlier and 
unregenerate days was a powerful but unsuccessful advocate 
are now, as a result of his inoculation of the Unionist Party 
with the virus of Protection, becoming accomplished facts.—I 
am, Sir, &e., ¥. &. G. 





(To rue Eprror or rue “ Sprecraror.’’] 
S1r,—I wish it could be possible in some way or other to take 
a census of Conservative Free Traders. I am firmly convinced 
their number is large, and the result would surely bring home 
to the extremist Tariff Reformers the advisability of going 
slow. Ifon the other hand they proved to be comparatively 
few in number, we of that persuasion would, I fancy, more 
readily and cheerfully acquiesce in the situation for the sake 
of the larger questions involved. It should be a question of 
organization chiefly, and therefore just one of expense; a 
subscription list for the purpose should meet with a ready 
response. At any rate, as the situation is at present, success 
in the next General Election in sufficient measure is almost 
an impossibility. The recall of the Referendum pledge has 
done incalculable harm.—I am, Sir, &c., ARTHUR JAMES. 
Highground, Heswall, by Birkenhead. 


[To tHe Eprror or tux “ Spectator.”] 
Sir,—The majority of your correspondents upon the above 
subject in your current issue are Unionist Free Traders, and 
one of them a Free Trader first and a Unionist after. Will 
you allow one who is a convinced Tariff Reformer, but a 
Unionist and Covenanter first, to raise his feeble voice to 
plead with his fellow Tariff Reformers to use every effort to 
obtain from our leaders the pledge that Food Taxes at least 
should be submitted to a Referendum before being enacted ? 
What possible injury could be done to the good cause of 
Tariff Reform by such a pledge ? Surely no Tariff Reformers 
desire to obtain Tariff Reform against the will of the people, 
or, if there be such, surely their number must be a negligible 
quantity. Is the great and predominant, yes sacred, cause 
of the Union to ve used by any as a mere lever to obtain 
Tariff Reform? I say “sacred cause,” for is it not the 
cause of liberty for all Irishmen? Is it not the cause which 
aims at saving us from the tyranny of the United League 











and the Ancient Order of Hibernians, which seeks to save ug 
and our country from the disgrace of being governed by the 
party which in the past encouraged repudiation of contracts 
and, at the least, winked at outrage and murder—“ keeping 
silence,” as the late Lord Spencer said (after he had become g 
Home Ruler), “ when speech would have been golden” ? Why 
take the slightest risk (and would it be slight risk?) when 
such a cause is at stake? As to the objection that Tariff Reform 
is too complicated a subject for Referendum, the official report 
of the Referendum on the last revision of the Swiss Constity. 
tion furnishes a sufficient answer. This Referendum contained 
over a hundred articles, many with several sub-sections. It 
worked smoothly and its results have been satisfactory. All 
Unionists must feel a deep debt of gratitude to yon, Sir, for 
your uction with reference to our great cause. I hope you 
will keep hammering away. Let not the victory at Bow and 
Bromley lead any Unionist to forget the lesson of Bolton, 

O that the United Kingdom may soon follow the example, 
in another way, of Switzerland, that country which is so 
absolutely free from militarism, in imposing the obligation 
(should not one rather say, “ granting the privilege” ?) of 
universal military training !—I am, Sir, &c., 

(Rev.) H. 8. VERsScHOYLE, 

Donaghadee, Co. Down. 

[Our correspondent is not quite correct on one point. The 
majority of correspondents protesting against the withdrawal 
of the Referendum pledge have been ‘l'ariff Reformers, not 
Unionist Free Traders. This to us, who place the Union 
above Free Trade, is the most disquieting of all the signs and 
omens. We are quite prepared to acquiesce loyally in the 
Albert Hall policy, provided it is the will of the majority of 
the Tariff Reformers. But if it is only the will of a minority 
of them, and if the majority agree with our correspondent, 
then we are indeed in a false position.—Eb. Spectator. | 


[To rue Epiror or tue “ Specrator.”] 
S1r,—In your article entitled “ Unionist Policy,” referring to 
the Referendum and Tariff Reform, you write towards the 
end of it: “It is for those Tariff Reformers within the 
official Unionist Party who hold that the present policy is 
not a winning policy to get it altered.” There is no doubt 
if it is not altered we have no chance of getting the requisite 
majority at the next General Election. I am a Tariff 
Reformer and a supporter of the Tariff Reform League, but 
Lord Lansdowne’s inopportune speech at the Albert Hall 
filled me with alarm, which was subsequently justified, 
for it not only lost us the Bolton election, but has again 
given the Radicals the ery of the “dear loaf,” which was 
one of the principal factors that lost us the elections in 
1906. It seems to me that to put Tariff Reform in the 
forefront, when we are experiencing such a boom in trade as 
we are at present, is most unwise, but to help to disseminate 
the “ dear food” bogey is crass folly. I know nothing about 
the opinions of those “Tariff Reformers within the official 
Unionist Party,” but I feel certain that most real Tariff 
Reformers are not in favour of Food Taxes at all, and 
would welcome a withdrawal of Lord Lansdowne’s speech, 
and reaffirmation of Mr. Balfour’s promise about the 
Referendum with regard to Food Taxes. I have had a varied 
experience amongst the working classes. It is not of the 
slightest use talking or writing to them as if they were 
political economists. The working man is, to a large extent, 
governed in his vote by the working woman, his wife, who 
keeps the house out of the sum he allows her, and if she 
thinks she is going to have to pay more for her loaf she will 
try and get her man to vote against the party that proposes 
it. As you say, if we have the Referendum about Food Taxes, 
victory is certain, as the present Government and its doings 
are detested, and the future harm it may do with its dishonest 
log-rolling policy is feared. But let the Radicals revive the 
“Dear Food” cry and we shall be again out-voted by the 
Coalition. If the majority opinion of Tariff Reformers could 
be taken about this, it might possibly have some effect upon 
the official Unionist circle. How is it to be done ?—I am, Sir, 
&e., Watrter C, Ciark. 
Michelgrove House, Boscombe. 


[To tue Eprror or Tae “Sprercraror.”] 
Srr,—The decision of the leaders of the Unionist Party to 
press forward Tariff Reform at the present juncture, when 
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trade in all its branches is ina more flourishing condition than 
it has ever been before, seems to me signally unwise and likely 
to end in disaster to the Unionist cause. When all the omens 
are so propitious why deliberately cast this bone of contention 
into the midst of the two wings of the Unionist Party? Why 
imitate, too, the example of the man who chose for his epitaph 
the following words :— 


“T was well; 
I wanted to be better; 
And here I am.” 


Is it really too late to stop so foolish and fatuous a policy P— 
Iam, Sir, &c., SETAGE. 
Bath, 





THE RIGHTS OF PARENTS. 

[To tue Eprtor or tHe “Srectaror.”’] 
Sir, —I am anxious through your columns to direct public 
attention to a matter which seems to me of grave importance 
and which has not, as far as I know, been recently the subject 
of sufficient discussion. I mean the supersession of parents 
in the bringing up of their children even where it is not 
alleged that the parent has been guilty of cruelty or other 
moral misconduct. 

A remarkable case raising this issue occurred some months 
ago. It was the case of a child named Alice Carter. She was 
(Iam informed) about eight years old and the child of poor 
but respectable parents. She suffered from a cleft palate, and 
this infirmity was with her so severe as to make her (it is said) 
almost unintelligible in speech except to those who were very 
familiar with her. Pursuing what is I believe its ordinary 
policy, and doubtless from the best and kindest motives, the 
National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
took up her case. They claim to have obtained the best 
medical advice, and this advice was to the effect that the 
child ought to be submitted to a surgical operation which was 
simple and without danger and would restore the child to 
clear speech. They represented to the father of the child the 
desirability of acting on this advice. But he was unwilling, 
and in spite of their efforts at persuasion he refused his con- 
sent to the operation. 

I have not heard the case from the point of view of the 
father, but only from that of the Society. I do not know 
what were the motives that induced Carter to refuse to 
allow his child to be operated upon. But I am quite willing to 
assume that he was mistaken and even perverse, and that 
according to the best medical opinion the operation was a wise 
one and ought to have been performed. I do not therefore 
complain that the Society exerted themselves to obtain 
Carter’s consent. Possibly it lay rather beyond their proper 
function, but it was so far a most natural and kindly effort. 

But the society went further, and here, as it seems to me, 
went wrong. Having failed to persuade they attempted to 
coerce. They took proceedings under Sections 12 and 21 of the 
Children’s Act, 1908, against Carter. The object of these 
proceedings was not to punish Carter but to obtain the 
custody of the child in order to have the operation performed 
in spite of Carter’s veto. The magistrates before whom they 
came adopted their view, and a nominal fine of one shilling 
was imposed upon Carter. I suppose this conviction was 
under Section 12 for the offence of failing to provide medical 
aid for his child. A conviction having been thus recorded 
against him, it was possible under Section 21 to take away 
from him the custody of his child and to give it to the Society ; 
and the magistrates made an order to that effect. These 
proceedings seem to me a very serious straining and abuse of 
the law. Anyone who reads Section 12 will see that it is 
intended for the punishment of parents who from vice, cruelty, 
or callousness ill-treat or neglect their children. There is no 
sign that the law was ever intended to punish a parent who 
honestly and in good faith exercises his discretion in a foolish 

and mistaken manner. Again, the intention of Section 21 is 
only to deprive parents of the custody of their children in cases 
where by grave misconduct they have forfeited their parental 
rights. But it is clear that neither the Society nor the magi- 
strates thought that Carter was guilty of wickedness. The fact 
that only a nominal penalty was imposed shows plainly that he 
was not thought a fit subject for punishment. But if he was 
not fit to be punished, it was certainly to abuse the law to 
deprive him of the custody of his child. What was done was 
to use the law ingeniously but in a way in which it was never 





intended to be used, and to deprive a man of the custody of 
his child by what can only be described as legal jugglery. The 
criminal law ought certainly not to be so manipulated. It may 
be conjectured that doubts as to the legality of the proceed- 
ings arose; for I am informed that when the child was taken 
to the hospital further proceedings were threatened on Carter’a 
behalf and the custody of the child was abandoned by the 
Society, who returned her to her father. 

I think the law has been abused, and that it ought to be so 
altered as to make such abuse impossible. As long as a parent 
is acting honestly and without cruelty or negligence, and is 
trying in good faith to do his duty by his child, his discretion 
ought not to be interfered with. That means, I am aware, 
that a parent may, and doubtless sometimes will, do foolish, 
perverse, and injurious things to his child. But it is the 
essence of having a discretionary power that it shall be liable 
to be misused. If the State is to supersede the parent when- 
ever the parent makes a mistake, it is clear that the parent will 
have no discretion and will be only the agent of the State. 
This seems wrong in principle; and I am sure it would work 
badly in practice. Although it may be true that in particular 
instances (as possibly in the case of Alice Carter) harm may 
be done to a child through the folly of a parent, on the whole 
it is safer to trust to the judgment of an affectionate father 
or mother than to that of a society or other public authority 
obsessed by expert advice and working by the harsh mechanism 
of the criminal courts. 

Next I submit that, even if it is desirable to supersede by 
State action the discretion of parents in these cases, such 
supersession is not the proper function for a society for the 
prevention of cruelty. I am assured that the words of the 
charter of the N.S.P.C.C. cover such interference. It may be 
so; but I am sure that nothing but mischief is done by 
confusing two things which are utterly distinct: the repression 
of the cruelty or negligence of a criminal parent, and the 
supersession of the discretion of an injudicious parent. If 
it be really desirable to supersede parents, the work might be 
undertaken by philanthropic individuals or by some public 
official to whom the work should be assigned. But in no case 
is it proper that the sympathy and support rightly excited by 
the repression of cruelty should be used by the Society that 
enjoys such support for a purpose which many of those who 
loathe cruelty will regard with convinced disapproval. 

My object in writing to you, Sir, about this matter is two- 
fold: I wish to invoke the assistance of public opinion against 
the supersession of parents acting honestly in their discretion, 
and I wish to invoke the opinion of subscribers to the N.8.P.C.C, 
in particular against the action of the Society in cases like that 
of Alice Carter. I hope that both members of the public and 
subscribers to the Society will use their influence to obtain an 
amendment of the law, and to keep the Society to its proper 
and most valuable work.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Hueu CEcIt. 

[Presuming that Lord Hugh Cecil has been accurately 
informed in regard to the details of this case, and that the 
Society has no additional facts to put forward which alter its 
complexion, we desire to express our hearty agreement with 
Lord Hugh's view of the transaction. We very greatly dread 
the destruction of parental responsibility, and hold that the 
principles of action apparently adopted in this instance might 
easily develop into a hideous tyranny. Medical science is not 
infallible, and is also apt to be affected by fashions. It might 
well be, then, that a father or mother would be in the right 
in forbidding an operation. In any case, to deprive a parent 
of the custody of his child by the use of a technicality is 
intolerable. Lord Hugh has performed a public service in 
directing attention to a matter of vital importance.—Eb, 
Spectator. ] 





WELSH DISESTABLISHMENT. 
(To rue Epitor or tur “Spectator.” | 
Sir,—It is gratifying to find that Liberal Church members 
of Parliament are moving with the view of securing a 
modification of the Disendowment clauses. Most Church 
people and many Nonconformists think they are unfair and 
unjust, having regard to all the circumstances. Undoubtedly 
the Church is entitled to a share of the ancient endowments, 
apart from the contributions of the Church in England, in 
proportion to the number of her adherents and of those 
Nonconformists who are known to be opposed to the wholesale 
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confiscation of the ancient endowments. In previous letters 
I ventured to suggest that one-third should be retained. 
There can be no possible reason for depriving the Church 
of what remains of the grants made by Parliament in 
the first quarter of last century, amounting to £5,809 a year. 
The money was given to the Church absolutely, and every 
penny could have been spent long ago. The sum of £400 was 
given for the support of St. Michael’s Church in this town in 
1812. Why should that money be confiscated? It is being 
used for the purpose for which it was granted, and ought not 
to be touched. Parliamentary grants were also made to the Non- 
conformists. The Nonconformists are divided with regard to 
Concurrent Endowment. Most of the country ministers, who 
are in receipt of very small stipends, would welcome a share of 
the endowments, if given to the denominations unconditionally. 
An opportunity should be given to the Nonconformists to 
accept a share of the endowments for religious purposes. In 
any case, the County Councils should be empowered to make 
grants to the churches. If the Liberal Church members 
agree upon a definite course of action there is good reason 
for supposing that the Government will give a favourable 
consideration to their proposals.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Aberystwyth. JOHN MORGAN. 


LORD CROMER ON DISRAELI. 
(To rae Epitor or tHe “ Srecrator."’} 

S1r,—The intense interest aroused by Lord Cromer’s articles 
on “ Disraeli,” and on his, alas! sadly interrupted biography, 
must necessarily be more stirring still to those who have 
been brought more than once “ into personal communication ” 
with Lord Beaconsfield. I venture to think that the “funda- 
mental and hereditary differences in the temperament of the 
critic and his subject make it difficult for the former to be 
absolutely just. They start from different foundations : to 
the one, lying is a heinous offence, impossible to an honour- 
able man, and unthinkable in a statesmen who aspires to win 
the confidence of the nation. To the other, racial instincts 
and a vivid imagination would suggest a regrettable incident, 
forced upon him by the exigencies of the situation rather 
than a deadly sin. The writer was once deploring, in con- 
versation with Lord Beaconsfield, the apparent failure in the 
House of Commons of an ambitious young politician, who 
was a clever speaker, but whose general tone betrayed some 
lack of desirable scruples. ‘It all depends upon his ability,” 
said Lord Beaconsfield; “he may yet succeed if he has 
sufficient talent ; if he has genius all his youthful peccadilloes 
will be forgotten.” An illuminating verdict! and—there was 
a note of retrospect in the voice.—I am, Sir, &c., A. % 








[To tue Epitror or tHe “ Specraror.”’] 

S1r,—The interesting statement of the Earl of Cromer in your 
number of November 30th that there was “a total absence 
of any moral principle ” in Disraeli reminds me of an anecdote 
about King Frederick the Great. During the Seven Years’ 
War a colonel one day came to the King and denounced 
another colonel for lack of strict principles and even an 
occasional addiction to the bottle. The King listened, but 
said nothing. In the course of the next battle the unprin- 
cipled colonel led his regiment with great genius and his 
men performed marvels of bravery, while the regiment of the 
sober gentleman did not achieve anything like success. When 
on the next day the King met the moral colonel he galloped 
up to him and shouted, “Sauf’ er auch!” (* Why don’t you 
drink too? ”)—I am, Sir, &e., Oscar Levy. 





NATIONAL SERVICE BY CONSENT, 
[To tne Eprror or true “Srecraror.”) 
S1r,—I have just read with the utmost interest your article 
on “ National Service by Consent,” and the scheme as outlined 
by you meets with my entire approval as regarded from two 
standpoints : first, the insurance of the country against 
invasion, and, second, the physical and moral benefit to the 
boys themselves. Concerning the first, the advantage would 
come not so much from the superior military training of such 
a force (though I grant that up to a certain point), but rather 
from its enormously increased numerical strength, and the 
great moral effect which this could not fail to have on other 
nations. 
As regards the second standpoint, as you rightly say, 
“No one can doubt that our young men would morally and 


intellectually as well as physically benefit by this training,” 
and therefore the scheme on this ground should be cordially 
welcomed by every student of social reform and by all politica} 
parties. Personally, however, I have not up to now been an 
advocate of National Service and universal training, because 
of the hardship to the working classes in cases where the 
boys contribute to the household funds, especially where they 
form the sole support; and, secondly, because of the serious 
interference with the trade and commerce of the country that 
would be caused, not only by the first four (or six) months’ 
continuous training, but also, and much more seriously, by 
the withdrawal of all boys between seventeen and twenty-one 
years of age, for fifteen days’ training every year, a withdrawal 
which must be simultaneous in all the towns in a certain area 
to admit of company, battalion, brigade, and divisional training 
being properly carried out. The first difficulty would be got 
over to a certain extent—though only to a limited extent— 
in the case of town lads by the lodging allowance you 
suggest, but not at all in the case of the country lads, who 
would have to pay for their lodgings at the training centres— 
and I, for one, should be grateful for any further suggestions 
you can offer for dealing with these two points. 

I hardly agree (though I have never served as a Territorial) 
with your remarks as to the unfitness of the Territorial Force 
for active service. I had the honour of commanding the first 
Volunteer Active Service Company sent from this country to 
South Africa during the war, and though the period of 
training after mobilization was very short—I think only some 
fifteen or twenty days—the company on reaching the county 
regiment ceased to be the volunteer company and became D 
Company, in place of the company that had gone to mounted 
infantry, and took that company’s place in the roster of duties. 
Never, to my knowledge, was any difference made between 
its duties and those of the other companies in the regiment, 
and it is satisfactory to know that at the end of its term of 
service the company returned home with the commendation of 
those under whom it had served. This was the common 
experience of the Volunteer Active Service Companies, and I 
only mention it as in some sense a reply from experience to 
your criticisms upon the Territorial Force. 

It will be of interest to you to know that I wrote a letter 
to the editors of our two chief local newspapers asking them 
to give prominence to Mr. Strachey’s letter of a fortnight 
ago on the National Reserve, and that as a direct result one 
hundred and twenty-four men joined between that date and 
November 29th, and that the strength of the Reserve in this 
county is now six hundred and seventy-four. We, of course, 
hope for many more recruits, but trust you will agree that 
this is encouraging.—I am, Sir, &c., 

South Park House, Lincoln. HERBERT E. Newsvum. 

[We agree as to the splendid work done in South Africa 
by the Service Companies, and have never joined in the 
outcry against the Territorials. The difficulty of recruiting 
is, however, becoming acute, and the burden very heavy on 
the willing horse. We are delighted to hear of the good 
results obtained in Lincolnshire for the National Reserve.— 
Ep. Spectator. } 


[To tue Epitor or tHe “Srectator.”’] 
Srr,—I was very much interested in the article in Saturday’s 
Spectator on National Service. It will be satisfactory to you 
to know that the debate at the Unionist Club here was 
successful when I explained that I did not mean conscription 
but service for siz months between the ages of seventeen and 
twenty. The opposition was led by an old soldier who served 
in South Africa, and on my replying that I was against con- 
scription, but in favour of training on a plan like that 
advocated by you my opponents voted for me, and said such 
ascheme had never before been put before them! They had 
not heard of the Spectator Company. It seems to me the 
National Service League would do much to popularize the 
movement if training such as you advocate were explained.—~ 
IT am, Sir, &e., H. T. Moors. 
Redbourn House, Redbourn, Herts. 


[To rue Eprror or tue “ Sprecrator.”"] 
Srr,—I have pleasure in enclosing a copy of the Liverpool 
Courier containing a full report of the meeting of the 
Liverpool Workingmen’s Conservative Association, which 








unanimously declared itself in favour of National Service, and 
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———— 
our editorial comments thereupon. You are doubtless aware 
that the Association is by far the greatest of its kind in the 
kingdom, both numerically and in the influence which it 
exercises upon eleven Parliamentary divisions.—I am, Sir, &c., 
C. Trnturne & Co., Lrp. (A. BurcHIL1, Manager). 


55 Victoria Street, Liverpool. 





THE NATIONAL RESERVE. 
(To rue Eprror oF Tue “ Srecrator.”’] 

§1r,—The Secretary for War has recently stated in the House 
of Commons that the question of the future of the National 
Reserve is under consideration, and that he hopes to furnish 
full details shortly. It is to be hoped that the scheme, what- 
ever form it may ultimately take, will at the outset recognize 
three broad principles. The first is that “it must fit the men, 
and not the men fit the scheme”; the second, that rural 
units are not on all fours with urban ones; and the third, 
that the position in relation to contracts must be recognized. 
Undoubtedly there are many enrolled who are partners in 
business firms, or are engaged under employment agreements 
by the terms of which they commit a breach by intentionally 
absenting themselves from business, and risk having the 
partnership or employment determined in consequence. These 
members, therefore, will not be able, however willing they 
otherwise would be to do so, to undertake any liability to serve 
when called upon unless they are protected in some way. 
It occurs to me that a short Act of Parliament will be 
necessary to enact that any such partner or employee 
who answers a mobilization call shall not be liable to 
expulsion from the partnership, or to have his employment 
agreement determined, by reason of his absence from business 
upon military service, and, further, that any agreement which 
seeks to deprive a partner or employee of his right to undertake 
a liability to serve tpon mobilization, or makes such service 
a ground for determination of his partnership or employment, 
shall be absolutely null and void. Colonel Seely’s answers to 
questions put to him would seem to suggest that the members 
of the National Reserve are going to be dealt with in their 
individual and not their corporate capacity. I sincerely hope 
this is not the intention. Broadly speaking, we are willing to 
accept collectively such service as we are capable of rendering 
upon mobilization, subject to the protection of our civilian 
employment under contract whilst on duty, and to being 
armed, clothed, and equipped forthwith. This represents 
briefly our offer, which now lies before the military authorities 
for acceptance within a reasonable time. Seeing how much 
is at stake, would it not be a wiser plan for the draft scheme 
to be published in the first instance, and for a definite time 
to be given within which objections could be lodged or 
suggestions made, so as to avoid anything being promulgated 
hurriedly that might endanger the success of the movement ? 
In the multitude of counsellors there is wisdom.—I am, Sir, 
&e., CHARLES WALKER HoLMEs, 


Captain, Surrey National Reserve ; 
Commandant, Weybridge Company, 


* Arlington,” Oatlands Park, Weybridge. 





LORD ROBERTS'S WARNING. 


(To tae Eprror or tae “Srecrator.”’) 


Srr,—May I suggest one obvious way of giving practical 
effect to your suggestion of calling a round table conference 
of leaders from both parties to discuss a situation which is 
infinitely more important than even Home Rule or any other 
question of domestic politics? The Council of Imperial 
Defence as now constituted is a party organization pure and 
simple. Why not recognize that the subject of national 
defence is not the concern of one political party alone, but 
of the whole of the realm—King, Lords, and Commons ? 
If this view be in principle accepted, what could be more 
simple than a mere enlargement of the present Council by 
admitting to its meetings the Leaders of the Opposition in 
both Houses, and sufficient additional members to secure the 
adequate hearing of both sides? A Council thus formed and 
deliberating without publicity would be able to come to close 
quarters with all the various points which you have so ably 
set forth. Can anyone doubt that a Council organized on 
s0me such non-party lines would carry infinitely greater moral 
weight with all the thinking portion of the country? And 
would it not tend to remove some of that fatal paralysis which 





at present prevents all improvement and any effectual con- 
sideration of the vital subject of national defence P—I am, Sir, 


&e., A. W. C.-B. 





THE CASE OF MR. ARNOLD. 
(To tHe Eprror or tas “Sprcraror.”’) 


Srr,—Your readers may have noticed in Truth of Novem- 
ber 20th or elsewhere that Mr. Arnold, a Rangoon editor, 
was convicted of libelling a magistrate and sentenced to a 
year’s imprisonment in October last. Without anticipating 
the argument of Mr. Hamlyn, his counsel, and the Registrar 
of the Diocese, reported to be on the way to London, I beg 
room to explain some of the undisputed exceptional cireum- 
stances of this case, which should lead the Secretary of State, 
who has more elbow-room for action, so to speak, than the 
Privy Council, to release Mr. Arnold without delay, and be 
prepared to compensate him or take further action after the 
appeal. Mr. Arnold is a completely upright and loyal editor. 
There is no suspicion of malice or sedition, and he has been 
deprived of an opportunity of a review of the case in Burma 
or India by the action of an executive officer, the Government 
Advocate, who refused the certificate requisite for an appeal. 
The sentence is unprecedented in the circumstances, and 
Mr. Arnold is treated like a common felon in a tropical gaol. 
The mass of the people, natives of all kinds, are excited, and 
their confidence in European justice is shaken. 

The best of our civil servants there can hardly hope for 
more success than to be considered “ beasts, but just beasts.” 
The salt of the Indian Empire is in the few sympathetic men, 
a Nicholson or Lawrence uncelebrated but useful, an “old 
missionary,” or kind doctor, or merchant, or some other. 
These are the men who make the West seem amiable and 
intelligible to the East; and it is plain that Mr. Arnold was a 
man of that kind. There is surely heroism in his behaviour, 
incurring prison and the risk of ruin, and the certainty of 
loss and social taboo, in trying to get justice for a stranger, a 
poor Moslem woman whose daughter had been filthily defiled. 
I think the natives are right in esteeming him their martyr; 
and I beg to warn the Secretary of State that the blood of 
martyrs may be the seed of the Church, but it is the blight of 
authority. Napoleon court-martialled and punished unjustly 
in 1806 a Nuremberg bookseller, Palm; and history tells that 
no French atrocity did more than that to unite all Germany 
against Napoleon.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Davip ALEc WILSON. 

[We cannot pronounce any opinion on the merits of this 
case, for of the details we are ignorant, and, save in exceptional 
circumstances, we greatly dislike retrial by newspaper. We 
agree, however, so strongly with the general proposition that 
the utmost care must be taken to do justice between white 
men and natives that we do not like to exclude our corre- 
spondent’s plea in case his view is true. The Secretary of 
State should, we think, hold a careful investigation into the 
allegations made by Mr. Wilson.—Eb. Spectator. } 





POOR MEN'S PATRIOTISM. 
(To rue Eprron or tae “Srecrator.”’] 


Srz,—Mr. Philip Snowden has given us (errors excepted) the 
workman’s views on patriotism. Now hear Edie Ochiltree, the 
Blue Gown (licensed beggar) :— 

“Me no muckle to fight for, sir? Isna there the country to 
fight for, and the burnsides that I gang daundering beside, and 
the hearths o’ the gudewives that gie me my bit bread, and the 
bits o’ weans that come toddling to play wi’ me when I come 
about a landward town? Deil,” he continued, grasping his pike- 
staff with great emphasis, “an’ I had as gude pith as I hae gude- 
will, and a gude cause, I should gie some o’ them a day's 
kemping.” 


W. K. Grit. 


—I am, Sir, &c., 
Eversley, Poole. 





“VARIOUS.” 
{To tHe Eprror or tus “ Srectator.”) 
S1r,—The verse quoted by you under the above heading, 
telling of the shooting, in standing corn, on a September 
Sunday, of hen pheasants, recounts only a part of the horrid 
truth. The miscreant, a relation of the present writer, was 


on the land of a neighbour and had not taken out a game 





Cc. C. 


licence.—I am, Sir, &c., 
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SIR JOHN WOTTON. 
[To ruz Eprror or tee “Srrcraror.”] 
Sir,—In your issue of November 16th your reviewer of 
“Shepherd Songs of Elizabethan England” (Constable and 
Co.) names some of the poets from whose works the songs are 
taken, and thus: “Sir Henry Wotton and Sir John Wotton 
(who was he?).” This query suggests an error on my part. 
John Wotton was, according to Izaak Walton, knighted by 
Queen Elizabeth, and supposed by Brydges to be Sir John 
Wotton, half-brother of Sir Henry. See Mr. A. H. Bullen’s 
Introduction to “ England’s Helicon,” 1899 edition, page xviii, 
for further particulars respecting him.—I am, Sir, &., 
ADELAIDE L, J. GossEr. 
The Grey Friars, Chichester. 





NATURE STUDY. 
[To rue Eniror oy tue “ Srecraror.”’] 
Sim,—The Selborne Society is making a representative exhibit 
at the Children’s Welfare Exhibition (which is to be opened at 
Olympia on December 31st) to show what is best in nature study 
and its uses to boys and girls. As the movement for the revival 
of such teaching, which started at the beginning of the present 
century, has spread widely and schools which were not represented 
at the big exhibitions of 1902 and 1903 may have progressed on 
mew lines, I would with your kind permission ap to those 
interested to communicate with me so that I may send them the 
outline scheme which it is intended more particularly to follow 
and learn what matters of value they could kindly offer to illus- 
trate it.—I am, Sir, &c., Witrrep Mark WEszs. 
The Selborne Society, 
42 Bloomsbury Square, London. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
egreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 


publication, 








POETRY. 





THE SCHOOLMASTER. 


Svupposine it was mine to claim, 
If I had sought it, modest fame— 


Friends think of me as Might-have-been 
And pity me my life’s roufime, 


Because, a scholar, week by week 
I guide the young to early Greek, 


And lowly cult of mood and tense 
Makes havoc of the glowing sense. 


Not I complain; the subtle blaze 
That thrilled me in my younger days 


Is quenched; and now this study fire 
Fulfils my uttermost desire. 


Yes, all I ask is this retreat— 
The guiet evening pipe is sweet-—~ 
A placid book, a lazy chair, 

And (not too close) I love to hear 


The cool clear voices of the boys 
Making a young, unhallowed noise, 


These simple pleasures never pall ; 
I am the youngest of them all. 
Hue SYDENHAM, 


THE THEATRE, 


——o——. 


“TWELFTH NIGHT” AT THE SAVOY. 


4s” Mr. Granville Barker’s production of The Winter’s Tale 
was no more than an interesting experiment, his Twelfth 
Night, which has followed it at the Savoy Theatre, must be 
pronounced an almost unqualified success. Of the two 
faults which seemed to us to be at the root of the failure of 
The Winter's Tale, one has been mitigated and the other 
altogether reformed. To begin with the latter, we may say 











———______. 


shortly that in Twelfth Night the division of labour between 
scene-painter and costume-designer has been abolished, Mr 
Norman Wilkinson is responsible alike for clothes and scenery, 
and the result, if not of ideal excellence, is homogeneous and 
satisfying. In the second place, the blank-verse delivery of the 
performers is distinctly better. They seemed both more audible 
and more rhythmical than in The Winter's Tale. Weare bound 
to say, however, that we have some doubt as to whether this 
is not due rather to the author than the producer. The 
language of Twelfth Night is for the most part straightforward, 
and has none of the Donne-like ultra-crabbedness of the later 
Shakespeare. This may explain much of the apparent increase 
in the actors’ audibility. So, too, withthe rhythm. The blank. 
verse of Twelfth Night runs smoothly; the stresses come in 
the expected places, for instance, and the lines are mostly of 
the Marlowe, or end-stopped, pattern. It was most particularly 
the enjambment that led to such disaster in The Winter's 
Tale. But if you attempt to read Twelfth Night deliberately 
as prose, the regularity of the line-formation will defeat you. 
For these reasons it is not possible to give the producer the 
whole credit for the improvement in the delivery. Much, 
moreover, remains to be done before this side of Mr. Barker's 
work can be considered on a level with the rest. He must 
redouble his efforts to make the actors emphasize with intelli. 
gence the right words in each sentence, and at the same time 
he must strain every nerve to make them grasp the subtle 
swing of the verse. In other respects his triumph has been 
great enough to be its own reward. Each character is finely 
and intelligently expressed, and each falls without emphasis 
into its place in a finely and intelligently expressed whole. The 
acting is not all equally good (Miss Lillah McCarthy struck us 
as entirely unsuited to the part of Viola), but it is all equally 
honest and well-directed. Good intentions, as some other recent 
experiments in Shakespearean production have taught us, are not 
enough in themselves. But good intentions combined with taste 
and intelligence have the happiest results. We can think of no 
pleasanter way of spending three hours than by a visit to the 
Savoy, and we recommend everyone to go there and make 
the experiment. The blasé devotee of musical comedy, the 
Shakespearean scholar who cannot tolerate Shakespeare on 
the stage, the revolutionary theatrical reformer, or the 
ordinary theatregoer who is none of all these, will delight 
in it. He will “smile his face into more lines than is in the 
new map with the augmentation of the Indies,” and he will feel, 
too, that here is a play that 
“Gives a very echo to the seat 

Where Love is throned.” 
Mr. Barker deserves every support, and we cannot doubt that 
he will gain it. 








BOOKS. 


oe 
ARMAMENTS AND ARBITRATION.* 
ApMIRAL Manan has collected here papers which have 
already appeared in print treating of the place of force in 
the relations of States. He argues that so long as the world 
is what it is, and human nature what it is, war is in the 
majority of cases the only means of a satisfactory settlement. 
A judgment from which there is no appeal except by force is 
a very composing thing. Admiral Mahan does not say this 
in any cynical or wanton sense. He isa grave thinker and, 
what is more, an avowed Christian, but he has come to the 
eonelusion that arbitration is nothing more than a vision 
except as between nations which are contented with their 
portion in the world and therefore sincerely desire to 
maintain things as they are. We have come to the same 
conclusion ourselves, and have often stated it, though we 
do not profess to have done so with the minute reason- 
ing of Admiral Mahan. Of course, there is a certain 
number of people who will reject Admiral Mahan’s opinions 
at sight, but those who are open to reason will find it 
very well worth while to read these chapters carefully. We 
speak from the point of view of those who would infinitely 
prefer arbitration to war as a means of settling disputes if they 
thought the universal substitution of the one for the other 
were possible. Admiral Mahan has written no sham biological 
treatise on the evolutionary necessity of international strife. 








* Armaments and Arbitration; or, the Place of Force in the International 
Relations of States. By A. T. Mahan, D.C.L., LL.D. London: Harper and 
Brothers. [6s, net. ] 
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His appeal is to history, and very largely to political events 
which will be within the memory of his readers. 

In his introduction he indicates a resemblance between 
Socialism and arbitration. Logically, he says, arbitration 
should undertake not merely to settle disputes which threaten 
war, but also to rectify the inequalities among natious, for it 
js in the inequalities that the motives of war—jealousy and 
antagonism—reside. The aim of Socialism is the creation 
of an artificial equality. He foresees, on this analogy, that 
the Hague tribunal might possibly become a central power 
yesembling a national government clothed with executive 
authority. But for some time to come, at all events, arbitration 
will be confined to purely judicial functions. The unfortunate 
fact is—and here we come to the heart of the matter—that 
the facile summary of the objects of arbitration, “ Law instead 
of War,” is too agreeably antithetical to be true. It has 
elements of truth, of course, but, as Admiral Mahan says, 
Jaw is artificial and is frequently out of date, and therefore 
inapplicable to a present dispute. It may be that the decisions 
of law are unimpeachable as such and yet are incompatible 
with existing conditions. They may provide a settlement on 
thoroughly insecure foundations, which is therefore no settle- 
ment. On the other hand, though we may well wish it were 
otherwise, the play of natural forces does reach an adjust- 
ment corresponding to the fundamental facts of the case. 

Admiral Mahan shows by many historical instances that arbi- 
tration would not therefore produce, as is commonly assumed, a 
more settled state of things in the world. Take, for example, 
the case of the Monroe Doctrine. So long as it is recognized. 
and deferred to it unquestionably makes for peace, because it 
rules‘out the whole of the North and South American Con- 
tinent from the jealousies of the Old World. But suppose a 
dispute arising out of the Monroe Doctrine were submitted 
to arbitration. What then? Imagine, as Sir H. H. Johnston 
has imagined in an article, that Denmark, a sovereign and 
independent State, wishes to sell a piece of national property 
to the equally sovereign and independent Empire of Germany. 
What stands in the way? 'The Monroe Doctrine, if the piece 
of property is an island in the Caribbean Sea. Admiral Mahan 
says of this imaginary case that if it were submitted to 
arbitration, judgment would go against the United States. 
We think so too. And the sequel would be a heavily fortified 
German base in the New World and an anxiety imported there 
that at present does not exist. 


Take another example. In 1898 the United States inter- 
vened in Cuba and, as the result of the war with Spain, 
annexed the Philippines and Porto Rico. The Cubans were 
set free. There is no doubt that the native populations have 
profited by the change wherever American influence has 
succeeded that of Spain. But if the dispute which caused 
the war of 1898 had been sent to arbitration it is certain that 
Spain would not have been dispossessed in anything like the 
drastic manner which was effected by the war. 


Similarly Admiral Mahan writes :— 


“Of the Mexican War I have no competent knowledge; but 
I am familiar with the war of 1812, with the conflict of views 
and interests which led to the War of Secession, and to a 
somewhat less degree with the causes of the war with Spain. 
If it is meant that an arbitral court could have settled these 
disputes upon legal grounds, the reply is that, in one of the 
two principal causes which led to the war of 1812, Great 
Britain, while maintaining the necessity and consequent pro- 
priety of its action, admitted it to be without sanction in law. An 
arbitral court could have affirmed no more. In 1861 a like arbi- 
tration, whatever its result in conceding or denying the right 
of secession, would have maintained slavery in existence for 
generations longer, for the United States Government did not 
allege slavery as a justification of the war; a course which 
alienated many warm foreign sympathizers. Abolition was a war 
measure pure and simple. It could never have been a result of 
legal arbitration.” 


If Admiral Mahan were writing his book to-day he would, of 
course, add a still more cogent illustration—the war between 
Turkey and the Balkan Allies. It is now certain that no 
Christian peoples in Europe will be ruled by a Mohammedan 
Power. This most satisfactory conclusion would never have 
been brought about by arbitration. We do not forget that 
argument along this line may be carried too far. Admiral 
Mahan does not, however, let his reasoning take the bit 
between its teeth and run away with him. It is obvious 
that his thesis, pressed too logically, would end in a complete 
sanction of doing harm that good might come. It might be 





said, if one depended on mere logic, that the massacre of all 
Germans by Great Britain, or the massacre of all Englishmen 
by Germany, would vastly improve the world by removing the 
chief standing conflict of will in the modern world. The 
corrective of logic is, of course, the fact that a benefit falsely 
achieved is quite overbalanced by the voluntary demoralization 
of anation. The repudiation of justice by any great nation 
is itself a material fact in the world of the most sinister 
importance, and no apparent gain can compensate for such 
a repudiation. Admiral Mahan implies all this by his elaborate 
defence of the moral character of the dealings of the United 
States with Columbia in connexion with the Panama zone. 

Among the articles which deal but indirectly with arbitra- 
tion one is a review of Mr. Norman Angell’s book, The Great 
Illusion, Admiral Mahan denies the universal truth of Mr. 
Angell’s thesis that successful war does not bring financial 
gain, and for the rest very truly points out that after all only 
a small proportion of wars are fought with the avowed object 
of financial gain. In the American Civil War, for example, 
one of the bloodiest in history, neither side ever gave a thought 
to financial expectations; the political principle of union and 
the ethical question of slavery were the only points at issue. 
Self-interest, thank goodness! is by no means the only motive 
that stirs the passions of man. 


In other articles Admiral Mahan discusses the probable 
effects of the Panama Canal, and explains why it ought to be 
fortified. The author's argument on the advisability of 
fortifying the canal is of particular interest. He says :— 


“In discussing the question of the advisability of fortifying the 
Zone, and especially the two entrances, or exits, it is to be said at 
once that I represent only myself. I speak for the opinions of no 
one else. I am entirely aware that there is a school of naval 
opinion, respectable in numbers as in other qualities, though I 
believe a minority, which so subordinates the question of fortifi- 
cation to that of the numbers of the fleet as to assert practically 
the needlessness of fortification. I myself have been taxed by a 
prominent exponent of this school in Great Britain with derelic- 
tion from my own position as an advocate of sea power, because 
of my strong insistence upon the general necessity for fortified 
seaports, as essential to the fleet’s freedom of movement. What- 
ever dereliction there may seem to have been was coincident with 
the first formulation of my views upon sea power, Full twenty 
years ago I wrote, and I repeat with the conviction of the years since 
past: ‘ Navies do not dispense with fortifications nor with armies; 
but, when wisely handled, they may save their country the 
strain which comes when these have to be called into play.’ 
Upon the general question of sea-coast fortification, as distinct 
from the special question of fortifying the Panama Canal, the 
reasons why fortification is an essential complement of a navy are 
twofold. Sea-coast fortification supplies a navy with fortified 
bases, strictly analogous to the fortresses which are the home 
bases, or to the temporarily fortified positions which are the 
advanced bases of an army in campaign. To argue the advan- 
tage—nay, the need—of these would be to discuss military art 
from its foundation. It is sufficient to say that all military 
history testifies to it. One of the most distinguished of the 
opponents of the first Napoleon said, ‘An army which has to 
ensure the protection of unfortified bases is crippled in all its 
movements.” Ina naval campaign the navy is the mobile army— 
in the field. It, too, requires bases concerning the security of 
which it need feel no apprehension. ‘The second office of sea- 
coast fortification is that of simple protection.” 

The book contains no article on the Canal tolls. Tho 
author's general argument, as we understand it, does not by any 
means deny the propriety of arbitration in such a case as this. 
The United States and Great Britain are satisfied nations, 
neither desiring further territorial expansion. They can resort 
to arbitration with confidence and safety, and this is particu- 
larly true when the issue between them is the interpretation 
of a treaty. The Panama dispute seems, as it were, made 
for arbitration. 





AUSTRALIA.* 

Tue phrase, “ Advance Australia,” was coined many years 
ago as an aspiration or a prophecy. For some little time 
Australia may have seemed, at any rate to pessimistic 
observers, including some of her own children, to stagnate, if 
not actually to recede. Her advance assuredly was slow, and 
might have been described as precarious. But difficulties 
have been met, errors have been rectified, and, to a very large 
extent, what was a buoyant motto has become a prophecy 
fulfilled. 

Buoyancy is perhaps the epithet which describes best the 


* An Austratian Native’s Standpoint ; Addresses, By W. J. Sowden, London: 
Macmillan and Co, [ 5s, net.) 
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addresses which Mr. Sowden reprints in his interesting 
volume. By an Australian native he means a person of 
British stock, born in Australia; and he has much to say 
about the Australian Natives’ Association, a society founded 
for the mutual help and comfort of these fortunate persons, 
of which he is an ardent member, and over which he presided 
for along time. Two of the addresses in this volume, one 
delivered in Adelaide and the other in London, aim at putting 
the Australian standpoint before the English people. Mr. 
Sowden complains that Australia is misunderstood, and he 
imstances an English great lady inquiring of him, before his 
address in London, whether he would speak in English or in 
Australian. He replied, wittily and properly, “In both.” 
And he goes on to say that many English people seem to 
imagine that Australians are mostly black, or at any rate 
something quite different from the inhabitants of England. 
He complains, too, and justly, about the hasty, superficial, 
and often untrue judgments of globe-trotters, and of the 
mingled pain, amusement, and mischief caused by their 
books. Let all this be granted; but it cuts both ways, and 
there is need for improvement on both sides. Some twenty 
years ago, the then editor of a leading newspaper in Sydney 
told the present writer that his first visit to England, after 
his exclusively Australian experience of life and journalism, 
was like that of a man who discovered that he had been 
looking at the distant world through the wrong end of his 
glasses. Everything was out of proportion and focus; all 
his values were wrong. The English people, whether in 
England or in Australia, are not, we think, either more 
ignorant or more prejudiced than other peoples; but they 
are less imaginative than some other peoples, and therefore 
they are less sympathetic about matters which they have not 
experienced personally. It is much more a want of sympathetic 
imagination than a want of interest which has led to the 
misunderstandings on both sides, of which Mr. Sowden 
speaks, 

One efficient cure for this defect is a better knowledge; 
and that, for English people, can be obtained on many points 
by reading Mr. Sowden’s useful and interesting little book. 
He himself, besides being an ardent Australian native, is a 
South Australian journalist of high standing and long 
experience. He knows what he is talking about, and his 
various addresses touch on many matters in Australian life 
which English readers ought to know, and will be much the 
better for knowing. For one thing, he points out the size of 
Australia, showing by a map that its area would contain the 
whole of Europe except about one-third of Russia. Including 
all Russia the square mileage of Europe amounts to 3,609,827, 
of which Russia accounts for over 2,000,000 square miles. 
Australia possesses 2,972,906 square miles, while the Br&ish 
Isles have only 120,994. Besides its enormous size, Australia 
abounds in mineral wealth of every kind. Between 1852 and 
1904 its production of gold amounted to £611,000,000. It is 
not only a country of gold mines, but it is pre-eminently the 
country of the golden fleece. In 1904 its export of wool was 
valued at £17,000,000, forty times larger than that of Canada. 
Its climate is healthy everywhere. Its soil, with labour, 
planting, and irrigation, is probably the richest and most 
prolific in the world. Its water supply is abundant, but it 
needs regulation. There can be no doubt that cultivation, 
irrigation, and forestry will make its rainfall more abundant, 
and that even the present inland wastes may be turned into 
rich and fruitful soil. There have, of course, been political 
mistakes in the past, but experience is curing them. Australia 
has proportionately “the biggest national and private debts 
in christendom,” says Mr. Sowden, and he adds, truly, it is 
“our own dear Australia”; but he points out that most of 
these debts were incurred for productive purposes, and that 
they are as nothing compared to the gigantic resources and 
promise of the country. 

Even more interesting than the material statistics are Mr. 
Sowden’s account of intellectual and spiritual forces, He says 
much that is encouraging, tempered with some grave and 
necessary warnings, about education, religion, defence, art, 
and language. As to art, let us own frankly that the modern 
Anglo-British race has not made life beautiful, either in its 
old homes or in its new. In architecture, the chief of the 
material arts, it has had no style of its own since the time of 
George III. Modern building, until quite recently, has been 
ugly, trivial, absurd, and mean. In the Old Country we have, 





at any rate, fine models before us, and a great tradition, 
Therefore there is no excuse for the hideousness of modern 
Scottish and English municipal building. There is more excuse 
for the ugliness of American and Australian building; while 
the means of escape from it are not visible, as they are with 
us, to architects and the public. For these reasons, the way 
of art in Australia is difficult, and the zeal for it is most com. 
mendable, if not always crowned with success or regulated 
by unquestionable taste. In the matter of language, Australia 
is a country, or rather a continent, with only one dialect, though 
there are subtle shades of difference in its usage. Experience, 
we are glad to see, has led Mr. Sowden to utter some timely 
warnings about several current mispronunciations and accents 
in the English that Australia speaks. We also think he ig 
hardly just to the interest and value of our various county 
dialects in England. We would suggest here that the 
vocabulary of our English peasants is probably richer, and 
nearer to Elizabethan speech, than the vocabulary of society 
and of the Universities. 

In conclusion we ean only say briefly that Mr. Sowden writes 
many wise and salutary things about education, citizenship, 
and military service. For instance, “If Great Britain had 
not gone to war in the case of South Africa it would have 
been dismembered.” “ The alternative was peace or pieces.” 
He recommends that all children be taught how to vote, as 
“the means of fighting the enemy within the country”; and 
how to drill and shoot, as a means of defence “ against possible 
enemies from outside.” Also in schools there should be a custom 
of saluting the flag; and history, with a view to patriotism, 
should, above all things, be taught. School fees, he thinks, make 
education more valued by parents and scholars. “The best 
workmanship,” he says, “is more effective in protecting the 
industries of a country than even the best protective tariff 
which could be devised.” “Trade unionism was never 
intended to be a menace to the good employer, but to bea 
safeguard against the bad”; and he suggests that the unions 
should encourage emulation in sound work among their 
members. He warns us that parliamentary systems tend to 
degenerate; and that nothing can be more demoralizing than 
the spectacle of politicians filling their own pockets out of the 
People’s treasury, of which they are the ostensible trustees 
and guardians. In all these matters, Mr. Sowden has guidance 
and warning for us in England; and we thank him. Let us 
remind him, too, as well as ourselves, that much in his book 
recalls the splendid vision of Oceana which James Harrington 
has described in his sonorous folio, as well as the burning 
words in which Milton prays for the “ Britannick Empire.” 
It is our work to embody these visions of the seventeenth- 
century seers; and we are inclined to think there is more 
inspiration, at present, in the younger members of the 
Empire than in the oldest. Our young men certainly see 
visions, and enact them. There is some danger lest our old 
men do nothing but dream dreams, and talk of them. 





COARSE FISHING.* 
THERE is room somewhere for a new magnum opus on 
fishing. For a quiet mind in these days there is too much 
talk of female olives. The science of the dry-fly fisherman, with 
all the accretions of dry-fly entomology, pages sesquipedalian 
with descriptions of ephemeridae, trichoptera, metamorphoses, 
imago and subimago, autopsies of defunct trout and grayling, 
stalks through the book-shelves like a cloud. Out of that 
science, doubtless, a great work may be made, perhaps has 
been made; but it will be written for the disciple and the 
convert, not for men and anglers at large. A greater book 
will make a wider appeal; and if it is to deal with fishing, 
it will not exclude from the author's purview all fish except 
grayling, trout, and salmon. It will begin where Walton 
began, with quiet streams, and rain and sunshine, and a 
plain-hearted man looking for sport where he can get it. It 
will begin, in fact, with what have come to be known as coarse 
fish, and it will deal with the best methods by which coaree 
fish have been caught, from Walton’s day to the present time; 
and it will give the reader, in addition, something of the 
pleasure which the author has found in angling for his fish in 
different places and different weathers. It will be a book 
which describes not merely the most scientific methods of 
approaching highly educated monsters and returning home at 








By H, T, Sheringham, London: A. and C, Black, 


* Coarse Fishing. 
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night with an empty basket ; but it will enlarge on the 
prospects which are before him who sees no humiliation in 
the names of roach, dace, carp, tench, perch, and pike, and 
who can get just as much pleasure out of a float and line and 
a grey river as out of the finest drawn gut and the clearest 
ehalk stream. 

In short, the great work, when it is written, will be conceived 
on something of the same scheme as Mr. H. T. Sheringham’s 
book, Coarse Fishing, which has just been added by Messrs. 
A.and C. Black to the well-known series of books on angling 
begun by the late W. Earl Hodgson. It will be of a 
somewhat larger scope, and it will be a product of much 
greater leisure, than Mr. Sheringham’s, but the spirit running 
through it will be the same. Mr. Sheringham is one of the 
few authors of books on angling who writes as if he wished 
to deserve the name of a complete angler. He makes no 
apologies for his tastes. He knows much of trout and salmon, 
as do certain of his friends, yet it is for another reason that 
ke considers himself to be not perhaps a better angler, but at 
allevents more an angler, than they. He finds more to fish 
for, he likes fishing for it, and he fishes in more ways and in 
more waters than they do. Fishing to him is still fishing, if 
the quarry be chub or bream; it is “the art of catching fish, 
and not only the art of deluding a three-pound trout with a dry 
fly, or of struggling with a fifteen-pound salmon in a roaring 
spring torrent.” It is something larger and better; it is stil 
“the delightful medley of sensations that it was when Walton 
took his eager way that fine fresh morning up Tottenham 
Hill.” 

And so, after that courageous opening, we turn over his 
pages to discover something of-the medley as he sees it and 
feels it, and find ourselves on almost any page reading deserip- 
tions, hints, theories, and “tips” which are clearly the result 
of varied personal experience. Here, for instance, we come to 
amethod which has proved successful with bream, shy feeders 
that are scared by the approach of a boat; the way, their 
eaptor found, was to paddle quietly to a chosen pitch, throw 
in the ground bait as far as possible away from the boat, 
say twenty to twenty-five yards, and then wait for signs of 
feeding fish in the shape of small bubbles sent up by the 
bream nosing about in the mud. Then a lobworm under 
a big float with the necessary amount of lead was thrown 
to the right spot, “and it was strange if a bite did not 
soon follow.” The line, you are warned, should be greased 
to make it float, or striking becomes a difficulty; some men 
possibly might find a difficulty in throwing a light bait 
twenty-five yards. But the beginner is given the descrip- 
tion of a particular personal experience ; that is the important 
point. He comes to the same important knowledge with other 
fish caught by other methods. Spinning for perch with an 
inch-long aluminium minnow and a fly-rod is an attractive way 

of fishing “ between whiles” on a day devoted in the main to 
chub. Experts talk much of traces, leads, and special rods, 
but there is no better gear, nor any more easily changed, than 
a minnow looped by the swivel toa fly cast. Nor is the actual 
spinning a long or complicated business. If there are no 
perch there, you will soon discover the fact, “ because where 
perch are you will hardly fail to get one or more to follow a 
small spinning bait, though they may not take it.” That is a 
short sentence with many days’ fishing behind it. Here, again, 
we are looking at roach. 


“Watch that shoal making up-stream. One large old fish leads. 
A dozen follow him in an uneasy troop; then come three or four 
stragglers, then another troop, the main body this time, large and 
smallina bunch. All seem to be in an immense hurry to get 
somewhere. They are gone by, and behold three more, simply 
frantic at the idea of being left behind, and rushing for dear life 
after their fellows. In two minutes the shoal will return in the 
same manner.” 


Roach have been compared to sheep, and the comparison fits 
them fairly. Their habits are more easily studied than those 
of other fish—pike, for example. How often do big pike 
feed? Not so often as small ones, Mr. Sheringham believes. 
He thinks that when they do eat, they make a hearty meal 
and then digest it at leisure, like snakes. This would be at 


least a partial explanation of the fact that when a pike is 
hungry he will run at almost anything, and that when he is 
not he will be tempted by nothing that the angler can show 
him. But pike too, perhaps more than other fish, are affected 
Mr. Sheringham’s experience is that they 


by the weather. 





are peculiarly susceptible to atmospheric pressure; he looks 
askance at a falling glass. This would seem to be contra- 
dictory to the theory accepted by more than one pike-fisher; 
that pike move well when there is thunder about. But pike 
are ill fish to argue about, and upset the most engaging 
theories. 

There are few more attractive pages in this book than those 
on which Mr. Sheringham writes of fly-fishing, or of using 
a fly-rod, for the daintier or the bolder of “coarse” fish— 
dace, roach, chub, rudd. There isa zest which belongs only 
to the luck of angling in his account of an hour on one of 
the Broads at the head of the River Thurne, when he 
happened in paddling his boat to stop at the edge of 
a clear hole about six feet deep, and noticed that 
there were some large rudd cruising in and out of the 
weeds quite close to him. He picked up his fly-rod, put 
on a roach hook instead of the fly, and began to fish 
for them with paste. Within an hour he “had in all five 
splendid battles, and the best five rudd I ever got in Norfolk 
at one time, from one and a half to two pounds.” The rudd 
is one of our handsomest fish. “I shall never forget the 
gleam of the morning sun on their golden scales as they 
turned in the water and, later, lay on the floor of the 
boat.” 

Another scene from many memories is the capture of a large 
chub—a fish which has the meritorious habit of sailing about 
his pool and taking the bait in full view of the fisherman. 
“The fascination of stalking a big fish and watching the whole 
process as he takes your fly or frog is almost unmatched 
in the thrills of fishing. You get it sometimes in dry-fly 
fishing for chalk-stream trout, but in no other kind of fishing 
that I know, and the fact that the chub gives it you 
in full measure is enough to fix him for ever in your 
affection and esteem.” Is not that the right enthusiasm ? 
But the greatest day of all—or as great, at least, as any—is 
the day of the big carp. Big carp are not to be fished for 
hopefully. A week, a month of solemn preparation is scemly 
when attempting the capture of big carp; at the end of that 
time the fish, duly hooked at last, breaks the line, “and so 
home.” But Mr. Sheringham caught his great one without 
preparation. It was in Cheshunt Reservoir, it weighed sixteen 
pounds, and the telling of the tale occupies ten pages. They 
are, perhaps, the best in a book which suggests a further field 
for the author’s energies. It is a distant field, and it might 
take some time to come through toit. But there isa great 
book waiting to be written, and there are pages in Coarse 
Fishing which suggest, perhaps a little hastily and shadowily, 
the matter and the manner of the writing. 





THE HISTORY OF BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY.* 
Wuewn we say that Mr. Hassall’s History of British Foreign 
Policy is not a success we mean only that the object he 
proposes to himself is unattainable. He has been struck by “the 
absence of a continuous account” of the foreign policy of 
Great Britain, and he has not stopped to inquire what the 
reason of this absence is. Had he done so he would either 
have turned his one volume into many or limited his account 
to a single period. As it is we begin with Athelstan, who 
would probably have been surprised to hear that he had a 
foreign policy, and it is not till Mr. Hassall has written 
considerably more than half his volume that he reaches 
what is the real starting-point of English foreign policy as 
distinct from English history—the fall of Napoleon 
If he had begun here he would have bad room to give 
a far more detailed narrative of the alliances and under- 
standings of the last hundred years, whereas within the 
limits he has set himself he is compelled to make much of 
his narrative little better than a catalogue of names and dates. 
As such his book has an undoubted use, but it is not the use 
the author intended. 

Thus we learn that in 1898 there was a crisis in the 
relations of England and France, “owing to the presence 
at Fashoda of Colonel Marchand with a small French 
force”; and that early in 1899 “Delcassé signed a treaty 
definitely !acknowledging that the whole Nile Valley lay 


within the British sphere of influence.” But of the causes 
which led to this sudden change of policy we are only told that 

* The History of British Foreign Poticy from the Earliest Times to 1012, By 
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Lord Salisbury’s “firm and unyielding, though conciliatory 
attitude, proved effective.” No doubt it did, but it is equally 
certain that France had reasons which led her to wish to be 
friends with England, and that it was her appreciation of 
these reasons that made England so willing to enter into 
the Agreement of 1904. Of this Agreement we read, among 
other things, that “the French agreed not to obstruct 
British policy in Egypt”; that Great Britain undertook 
“not to obstruct French policy in Egypt”; and that by 
the operation of this instrument “the two countries which 
since the Treaty of Berlin in 1878 had been in constant rivalry 
in different parts of the world, and at least on two occasions 
on the verge of war, were now bonnd together by ties of 
friendship and interest.” That, no doubt, was the net result 
of a long series of negotiations, but in a History of Foreign 
Policy we should like to have heard something about the 
causes which occasioned and shaped them. 

The account of our understanding with Russia is even 
shorter. “In 1907 an agreement with Russia ended the 
long rivalry between the two countries, and now no further 
disputes with regard to the Indian frontier, Tibet and 
Persia seem likely to arise.” But agreements and under- 
standings are not a policy, they are only evidences of a 
policy. What the reader wants to know is the motives 
which led the Russian Government to abandon its traditional 
attitude on the Indian frontier policy, and induced 
the English Government to put confidence in the lasting 
character of this revolution. Until the reader learns some- 
thing on this head the foreign policy of Great Britain in 
these eventful years, 1904 and 1907, will remain a sealed 
book to him. He is told, indeed, that in each of them 
something was signed, but of the reasons which led the 
Powers concerned to sign it he is left in ignorance. 
The formation of the Triple Alliance and the consequent 
changes in the position of Germany had made the maintenance 
of the peace of Europe at once a more essential and a more 
difficult task. So long as the Great Powers which stood outside 
the Triple Alliance had no unity among themselves they 
could not approach the problem to any purpose. When it 
was taken in hand with a real desire to subordinate individual 
ambitions to this great object, the obstacles which had seemed 
so insurmountable disappeared, and from a dream the Triple 
Entente became a fact. On this simple explanation of the 
change Mr. Hassall is silent. He describes the effect—that 
“Great Britain, after passing through a period of semi- 
isolation, is now no longer without allies,” but he says nothing 
about the causes which brought it about. 

Nor is he any more informing about the confused and con- 
tradictory diplomacy which led to the Crimean War. This is 
the more singular that Lord Morley, in his Life of Gladstone, 
kas made “that shifting, intractable, and interwoven tangle of 
conflicting interests, rival peoples, and antagonistic faiths, 
that is veiled under the easy name of the Eastern Question,” 
as clear as the nature of the case will allow. If the English 
Ministers had been of one mind in June 1853, the war 
might almost certainly have been avoided. Throughout 
that eventful summer neither Russia nor, had they been left 
alone, the Turks, wanted war; the English Prime Minister 
was a passionate lover of peace, and he was supported, though 
with less enthusiasm, by the English Foreign Secretary. Yet 
in spite of these influences we drifted into war. In fact, there 
were counter-influences, not so important in appearance, but 
more so in fact. There was a Home Secretary who desired 
war, and who from his previous tenure of the Foreign Office 
had great weight in Cabinet Councils; an Ambassador at 
Constantinople who worked so hard to bring about war that 
the Queen was moved to say to Lord Aberdeen that “it had 
becomea serious question whetherthey were justified in allowing 
Lord Stratford any longer to remain in a situation that enabled 
him to frustrate all the efforts of his Government for peace ” ; 
and finally an Emperor who thought that his own throne would 
be made more stable by fighting Russia in partnership with 
Great Britain. Of the events preceding the Crimean War Mr. 
Hassall gives a good sketch, but when we come to the causes 
of the war and the rival policies which found expression in the 
English Cabinet, they are dismissed in a sentence or two. 
We would suggest that in a second edition he gives up the 
attempt to bring so large a subject within so small a compass, 
and gives us a history of the foreign policy of Great Britain 
during the last hundred years, 
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MISS BURNEY AT COURT.* 

Miss Constance Hit has lately published a new book on 
her favourite heroine, Frances Burney, which, as she describes 
it, isa link between her two former books, The House in St 
Martin’s Street and Juniper Hall. The last-mentioned, ag 
our readers will remember, was the first to be published of 
the three, and dealt very delightfully with the acquaintance 
with the émigrés at Juniper Hall which led to Miss Burney's 
happy marriage. In the presence of all the sympathy which 
has been bestowed on Queen Charlotte’s Second Keeper of the 
Robes, it is pleasant to reflect that those five years, if they 
affected her health and spirits at the time, were not without 
their use in the experience of society, the lessons in dealing 
with men, women, and tempers, which helped to develop 
Fanny from a very charming but timid young writer into the 
singularly agreeable personage who captivated Alexandre 
d’Arblay. 

It cannot, of course, be said that there is much new or 
original matter in this lightly written and prettily illustrated 
book. Nearly all of it may be found in the famous Diury 
and LTetters of Mme. d’Arblay. Not quite all, however, 
Miss Hill has made use of some passages which were erased or 
marked for omission in the manuscript of the Diary, and 
which are printed here for the first time, now that any reason 
ene d’Arblay may have had for omitting them has lost its 

orce. There are also unpublished letters to and from her 
married sisters, Mrs. Phillips and Mrs. Francis, and her 
intimate friend, Mrs. Lock, all throwing fresh light on those 
years (1786-1791) during which Fanny was in waiting on 
Queen Charlotte, with the odious companionship of Mrs. 
Schwellenberg. 

Dr. Burney, with the rest of Fanny’s family and most of 
her friends, were hardly justified in their extreme rejoicing at 
an appointment which meant, as Horace Walpole observed, 
that she had “retired from the world to a closet at Court.” 
It also meant that she had to suffer in body from the long 
hours, early rising and late rest, prescribed by etiquette, and 
in heart and mind from society either ignorant and jealous 
like “Cerbera,” or too sentimentally attractive like “ Mr. 
Fairly.” But as to the Royal Family itself, Miss Hill's book 
proves once more that Miss Burney had very little to complain 
of in that quarter. George III. himself, either sane or 
deranged, appears here, and of course in the Diary, as the 
honest, benevolent, simple-minded, friendly gentleman that he 
was. And Queen Charlotte, hedged in by Court rules and 
some natural stiffness, her nerves sorely tried by family 
troubles, if not the “sweet Queen” Fanny called her, was by 
no means an unkind or inconsiderate mistress. As far as we 
know, the only serious displeasure she ever showed Miss 
Burney was caused by her resignation of her post; this was 
certainly a compliment in disguise. Nor is there any reason 
to believe that Miss Burney’s description of the charm and 
courtesy of the young princesses is at all exaggerated. 

Still, valuable as the experience was to herself and to 
posterity, itis not surprising that at the end of those five 
years “Fanny experienced, she tells us, ‘a satisfaction, a 
serenity of heart immeasurable.’ ” 





THE LAST DAYS OF HIGH TORYISM-+ 
Miss WEIGALL has compiled a volume which well deserved 
publication. Her grandfather, John Fane, Lord Burghersh, 
afterwards eleventh Earl of Westmorland, had an interesting 
career. From 1809 to 1811 he served in the Peninsula under 
Wellington, whose favourite niece, Priscilla Pole, he married 
in the latter year. In 1813 he was appointed English Com- 
missioner with the Austrian army, and in the following year 
entered Paris with the Allies; and from 1814 to 1830 he was 
British Minister in Florence, in which position he formed the 
connecting link between Sir Neil Campbell at Elba and the 
home Government during the anxious days of Napoleon’s 
confinement and escape, and was also of course closely in 
touch with Neapolitan politics throughout the Murat episode 
and the revolution of 1820. Lord Burghersh was moreover 
a man of talent, an amateur artist of some note, and an 
accomplished musician. One may suspect that the performances 





* Fanny Burney at the Court of Queen Charlotte. By Constance Hill. With 
numerous Illustrations by Ellen G. Hill, and Reproductions of Contemporary 
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of his operas and masses, of which his Italian correspondence 
tells, owed something to the comity of nations, but he did 
music @ genuine service by the foundation of the London 
« Academy ” in 1822. Lawrence’s picture of him, reproduced 
in this volume, shows a suave, fresh-coloured man, whose 
manners one suspects were as regular and agreeable as his 
features. Wellington and Vane Stewart, afterwards Lord 
Londonderry, were amongst his most intimate correspondents, 
and it is plain from their letters that they esteemed him as an 
honest, courageous, able, and conscientious man. Yet in spite 
of all these advantages it must be confessed that Lord 
Barghersh himself is not a very interesting letter-writer. 
He is seldom personal, and when he becomes so there is a 
tendency to priggishness, 

«J have lived constantly,” he writes at the age of twenty-five, 

“with men from whom I gained imstruction, and thence have 
acquired a knowledge of the present stage of the world and 
society which makes the society of a mess irksome to me and 
makes my rank sv also, because I have aceustomed myself to look 
at subjects on a more elevated scale than my rank of captain will 
authorize me to do.” 
But if the letters lack personality there is no lack of general 
interest. They do not, it is true, except in one small point 
relating to the execution of Murat, actually add much to our 
knowledge of history, though they amplify and corroborate it 
in many details. Their real interest is in the view which they 
give us of High Tory politics in the days when High Toryism 
stood still half-unconscions on the edge of the abyss. One 
finds poor Queen Caroline described by Stewart as “a devil 
inearnate.”" Even honest Burghersh can speak of the restora- 
tion of the cruel and hypocritical Ferdinand to the throne of 
Naples as a restoration of the “paternal sentiments of its 
ancient monarch, supported by the guarantee of the allies.” 
Burghersh, however, had glimpses of reality. He admits with 
pride that he is “anti-constitutional,” but confesses also to 
having “a few other fancies in my head about the independence 
of nations, the sacred principles of justice, &c., which of late, 
I fancy, are a little paysed over.” Again, “I hate revolutions, 
Jacobins, &c., but I cannot at once condemn all people who 
seek to effect amelioration in their governments.” In the 
same way, although he regarded the idea of Italian unity as 
ehimerical and fundamentally unsound, he gives in 1821 an 
exceedingly clear appreciation of the errors of Austrian policy 
and the difficulties which he foresaw those errors would pro- 
duce. But those principles were not strong enough to make 
either him or his friends recognize how inevitable was the 
flood of change in the midst of which their political ideal 
stood like a child’s castle crumbling into sand, and so we leave 
them with the waters rising. 





FICTION, 


THE REEF.* 
Mrs. Warton has been for the last dozen years in the front 
rank of American novelists, and her new work shows no 
falling-off in the qualities which have earned her that enviable 
position. But when we speak of her as an American novelist, 
the classification needs some reserves. She isnot an American 
novelist in the sense in which Mark Twain, or Mr. Cable, or 
Mr. W. D. Howells, or Mr. Wimston Churchill are. Distinc- 
tively American types appear intermittently in all her books, 
and the scene in some of them is laid throughout in America ; 
but she is most at home im delineating types which are 
cosmopolitan or semi-denationalized rather than racial; she 
is as much at home in describing London or Paris society 
as that of New York. There is an excellent description 
of the heroine’s first husband as “a characteristic specimen 
of the kind of American as to whom one is not quite clear 
whether he lives in Europe in order to cultivate an art, or 
eultivates an art as a pretext for living in Europe,” and the 
epigram is not without its bearing on Mrs. Wharton’s own 
point of view. It is not that she is unable to render justice to 
the youth and energy and wholesome Philistinism of America. 
But the complex harmonies of advanced civilization appeal 
more effectually to her subtle mind, and it is in the clashing 
of primitive instincts with the restraints and reticences of a 
sophisticated environment that she finds the most congenial 
field for the exercise of her penetrating analysis. This 


* The Reef. 
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tendency is probably temperamental, and it cannot be denied 
that the results are interesting and at times engrossing. But 
it has its drawbacks. The sympathies of the plain person can 
never be wholly enlisted on behalf of characters who are for 
the most part decorative drones, who have no part—so far as 
this story is concerned—in the world of action or enterprise or 
adventure, who have plenty of time to indulge in introspection, 
who are too sensitively organized to face elementary truths or, 
if they are minded to defy convention, to act on the precept 
pecca fortiter. The horribly awkward position in which the 
principal characters are involved in The Reef and their inability 
to extricate themselves satisfactorily is largely shorn of the 
element of tragedy by the fact that none of them succeeds in 
evoking more than a mitigated compassion. Not only are the 
characters unberoic; they are for the most part drawn from 
social strata in which it is almost impossible that heroism 
should ever emerge. They may be regarded to a certain 
extent as the victims of environment, but they forfeit all 
claim to admiration by the lack of grit, courage, and sincerity 
with which they face difficulties largely of their own manufae- 
ture. George Darrow, a diplomatist, whom we only meet 
when he is off duty, mortified in his amour propre by the 
attitude of the young widow whom he wishes to marry, allows 
himself to drift into a temporary liaison with a friendless 
American girl. A few months later he is suddenly con- 
fronted in the house of his fiancée with the same girl, who 
has been engaged as governess to Mrs. Leath’s little girl and 
has become betrothed to her stepson. We cannot altogether 
acquit Mrs. Wharton of a certain undue resort to coincidence 
in bringing about so malign a mischance : we cannot withhold 
our admiration for the delicacy, the extreme subtlety, and the 
consistency of characterization with which she handles the 
development of a somewhat artificially contrived situation. 
There is no cutting of Gordian knots here: only a gradual 
growth of mutual suspicion, lulled by Mrs. Leath’s fastidious 
shrin.ing from “ the ruthlessness, the danger, and mystery of 
life,” and held at bay for a while by Darrow’s disingenuous 
evasions. 

Given the antecedents, the working out is accomplished 
with consummate skill; every move in the game brings the 
inevitable disclosure nearer, and, given again the sensitive 
temperament of Mrs. Leath, diminishes the possibility of a 
happy ending. Mrs. Wharton preserves a remarkable detach- 
ment throughout, and though we can readily understand that 
Mrs. Leath’s disillusionment brought her greater suffering, 
it is hard to avoid bestowing at least as much compassion on 
Sophie Viner, handicapped by her upbringing, her loneliness, 
and her poverty, and staking everything on a brief hour of 
happiness. There is one feature in the story which strikes us 
as peculiar if not unnatural. Mrs. Leath’s little daughter, to 
whom she is devotedly attached, and who is frequently men- 
tioned, is overlooked during the greater part of the prolonged 
crisis, though we are told eventually that the thought of the 
child had been the fundamental reason for her mother’s delays 
and hesitations. It is hard to help regarding this explanation 
as an afterthought. 


Mrs. Wharton's style is admirably fitted to her matter. 
Sometimes it borders on preciosity, as when, in describing 
Darrow’s experiences in a storm on Dover pier, she observes 
that while his “healthy enjoyment of life made him in general 
a good traveller, tolerant of agglutinated humanity, he felt 
himself obscurely outraged by these promiscuous contacts,” 
but every word tells. Weconfess, however, to an unregenerate 
desire that Mrs. Wharton had given us less of the sophisticated 
emotions of her harassed heroine and more of the racy con- 
versation of the inimitable Adelaide Painter, the middle-aged 
American spinster who, “having come to Paris some thirty 
years earlier, to nurse a brother through an illness, had ever 
since protestingly and provisionally camped there in a state 
of contemptuous protestation oddly manifested by her never 
taking the slip-covers off her dining-room chairs.” Her 
appearance on the scene 
“produced the same effect as the wind’s hauling round to the 
north after days of languid weather. .. . / After living as they all 
had, for the last few days, in an atmosphere perpetually tremulous 
with echoes and implications, it was restful and fortifying merely 
to walk into the big blank area of Miss Painter’s mind, so vacuous 
for all its aecumulated items, so echoless for all its vacuity.” 
This is not merely a luminous deseription of the effect of Miss 
Painter’s advent: it is a brilliant, if unconscious, criticism of 
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the psychological fiction, “ tremulous with echoes and implica- 
tions,” of which Mrs. Wharton is so distinguished an 
exponent. 





Simon Brandin. By B. Paul Neuman. (John Murray. 6s.)— 
Mr. Neuman’s new book deals with the Russian Jew, and inci- 
dentally touches on the horrors of the pogrom and the Jewish 
Pale. There are plots and counter-plots, spies, bombs, and 
assassinations in the book, which is redeemed by the impressive 
figure of the hero, Simon Brandin. The struggle in his mind as 
to whether he is really bound for the sake of his country to 
assassinate his enemy or not is well described, but the reader will 
be curious to know what conclusion he would have come to if 
Count Loboff had not been shot by someone else. There is a love 
story in the book, but it is quite subordinate to the Semitic 
interest. 

READABLE Novets.—Monsieur Carnifezx. By Alexander Crawford. 
(William Blackwood and Sons. 6s.)—A story of politics in South- 
eastern Europe, which events of the last three weeks have put 
entirely out of date——St. Lo. By Dorothy Margaret Stuart. 
(Holden and Hardingham. 6s.)—A picturesque French story of 
adventure in the fifteenth century——Adnam’s Orchard. By 
Sarah Grand. (W. Heinemann. 6s.)—A modern story written 
on the new plan of publishing a long novel in instalments. This 
volume runs to 640 pages, and the last words are “End of 
Prologue.” 








GIFT-BOOKS 





The Chapels Royal. By the Venerable Archdeacon Sinclair. 
(E. Nash. 20s. net.)—Twenty royal chapels of the United 
Kingdom are here described, and pictures of most of them, 
chiefly interior views, by Mr. Louis Weirter are given. Of those 
in London, Henry VII.’s Chapel at Westminster and the Savoy 
Chapel are the best known as places of worship. It is some- 
times forgotten that the Banqueting Hall in Whitehall was used 
as a chapel for many years before it became the Museum of the 
United Service Institute. The two churches in the Tower are 
known to sightseers, but one is now only used by the garrison 
and the other scarcely used at all. The illustration of St. John’s 
Church is here carelessly entitled “The Chapels of St. John and 
St. Peter.” The private chapels in Buckingham Palace and at 
Windsor are of small public interest, and are very briefly men- 
tioned. The chapel in St. James’s Palace and the “German” 
chapel, now on the Marlborough House side of the road, have 
more historical interest, chiefly connected with royal consorts, 
for St. James’s was intended to be a Roman Catholic chapel for 
Henrietta Maria and was completed for Catharine of Braganza; 
at the other the Lutheran service in German or Danish is still 
continued, as well as the English service. The chapel at Ken- 
sington, having been moved during the residence of the Duchess 
of Kent, was closed some ten years ago, when economies were 
made in the staff of royal chaplains. How many people could 
name the seven royal chapels in Scotland, which, as a loyal Scot, the 
author includes? To the ruin of Holyrood he adds the abbey 
churches or the chapels of Edinburgh Castle, Dunfermline, Scone, 
Stirling, Linlithgow, and Falkland. Of Holyrood he says that 
the abandonment of this national Westminster Abbey, in spite of 
Lord Leven’s bequest, was due to the “light and free humour of 
the leaders of Scottish opinion.” It is sad to read that the chapel 
of Stirling Castle is used as a barrack store. Apparently King 
George thought of restoring it last year, but “the staff of the Royal 
Engineers in Scotland” reported that the architectural features of 
interest were obliterated. One wonders if anyone else was con- 
sulted. Linlithgow, too, is in ruins, and Falkland Palace has 
passed into the private ownership of devout Catholics. When we 
have also St. George’s Chapel and—of smaller note—the chapel in 
Dublin Castle, rebuilt a century ago by John, Duke of Bedford, it 
will be realized that Archdeacon Sinclair has put together a 
volume of greatinterest, full of opportunities for allusive historical 
writing. Heconscientiously refers to his authorities by footnotes, and 
does not attempt any original research. He is content with the old 
explanation of “Maiden” as applied to Edinburgh Castle, and, 
though generally up-to-date, he refers to the tombs of Edward IV. 
and Henry VI. at Windsor without mentioning the recent altera- 
tions by which the strong usurper and his weak, saintly victim 
now lie on each side of an altar of reconciliation. Nor is our 
author painfully accurate or he would not have described Sir 
Reginald Bray as “ Prime Minister to” Henry VII., and Cromwell’s 
son-in-law as “ Falconbridge.” 

Gardens for Small Country Houses. By G. Jekyll and L. Weaver. 
(Country Life Offices. 15s. net.)—Miss Jekyll has wide practical 
experience of gardening and special knowledge of adapting her 





i 
experience to the various landscapes of Surrey: Mr. Weaver hag 


long been occupied by descriptions in Country Life of the small 
houses and gardens of any distinction in all parts of the country, 
thus they are a pair of writers admirably fitted to compile such 
book as this. It is no great blame upon it to say that it is to 
a great extent made up from articles and photographs that hays 
already appeared in Country Life, or that Surrey claims a pre. 
ponderance as regards locality. One chapter is added by Mr 
Raymond Negus on rock gardens. The authors take the gardens, 
which have been admirably photographed by Messrs. Hudson 
and Kearns, to illustrate their general theories. They rezard 
them not merely from the horticultural point of view, “but 
also as wholes, that is to say, with regard to the setting 
the colour schemes, and all the artificial accessories in 
stone, brick, wood, or lead, from the stateliest entrance. 
gate to the smallest toad or frog designed by Lady Chance 
to adorn a lily pond. The easy and obvious criticism 
of all such garden-book making is that gardening may be 
rendered too “tricky,” and in the hands of a soulless gardener 
it will. But when so many new gardens of all sizes are being 
made throughout the country, there could be no more helpful 
book than this to consult. ‘jf anyone tries slavishly to reproduce 
these pictures without due regard to larger surroundings and 
conditions, or care for that personality which grows up in a 
beloved garden, well, such a person would fail quite as badly 
without the book. Besides the lavish reproduction of photo- 
graphs there are some imaginary designs by well-known layers-out 
of gardens. 

Summer Days in Shakespeare Land. By C. G. Harper. (Chapman 
and Hall. 7s. 6d. net.)—As an indefatigable traveller on English 
roads Mr. Harper has earned considerable gratitude for sharing his 
pleasures with many readers. In this volume he gives usa guide- 
book to Stratford-on-Avon and the surrounding country, namely, a 
broad strip of Warwickshire with corners of Worcestershire and 
Gloucestershire, from Coventry in the north to Chipping Camden 
in the south. Especial prominence is given to the overshadowing 
genius of Shakespeare, but Mr. Harper is at his best in the least- 
known parts of the area. There are plenty of opportunities for 
explaining local allusions in the plays. On the whole the book 
should make the reader the more interested in the country, and 
that is the test by which it ought to be judged. But we could 
have done with a shorter volume, The serious Shakespearean will 
find portions of it intolerably “chatty” ; and the occasional sarcasm 
is clumsy. Few will be amused or impressed by the title-page, on 
which Mr. Harper claims that there are in the book “many 
things both new and entertaining ... prettily set forth.” He 
adds there that “certain fanatics are handsomely confuted”: 
though he adduces many points which would confirm reasonabie 
people in their belief in Shakespeare’s authorship, the Baconians 
are more likely to be infuriated than convinced by his style of 
confuting them. The title-page again describes the book as “for 
the most part also illustrated by him with a pen.” His pen- 
drawings are simple and inoffensive. There are also some good 
photographs, but a guide book ought to have a map too. 

The Boy’s Own Book of New Inventions. By H. E. Maule. 
(Harpers. 6s.)—There is a somewhat bombastic tone about this 
book. Prominence is, of course, given to aeroplanes and to the 
wireless transmission of electric power in various ways. There 
are also chapters on the treatment of steel and concrete, and 
another upon “ motion-photography,” which tells us all about the 
cinematograph. It is well illustrated with photographs. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.) 





Poems. By William Allingham. Selected and arranged by 
Helen Allingham. (Macmillan and Co. 2s. 6d. net.)—One or two 
of Allingham’s poems are stiil to be recalled with pleasure. Such, 
for instance, is the charming fairy song “ Up the Airy Mountain.” 
Another of them has been quoted as an unconscious example of 
the Chinese “ stop-short” poems, in which the words “stop short ” 
but the sense goes on inside the head of the reader. Allingham’s 
would have been a very good specimen if only he had stopped 
short enough :— 

* Four ducks on a pond, 
A grass-bank beyond, 


A blue sky of spring, 
White clouds on the wing——” 


Here the Chinese poet would have left off. But Allingham un- 
luckily adds three more lines to point his own not very interesting 
moral :— 
* What a little thing 
To remember for years— 
To remember with tears!" 
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The Episodes of Vathek. By William Beckford. Translated by 


sir Frank T. Marzials. With an Introduction by Lewis Melville. 
{Stephen Swift. 21s. net.) —Beckford had always intended to incor- 

rate these three stories in “ Vathek,” and they were only omitted 
by an accident which Mr. Melville explains in his preface. The 
manuscript subsequently vanished, and was only discovered a faw 
years ago among the Duke of Hamilton’s papers by Mr. Melville 
while he was engaged upon Beckford’s Life. The original French 
js printed at the end of the volume in full, while the late Sir 
Frank Marzials’ version of it in larger print occupies the place of 
honour. It may be said of Beckford’s stories that they possess 
all the same qualities as “ Vathek” itself, for they are no less 
richly imaginative, extravagantly humorous, and unpleasantly 
sensuous. The descriptive power is perhaps their most astonish- 
ing feature ; and it is only a certain heaviness of touch that makes 
them obviously inferior to the Arabian Nights. 








Draries.—Messrs. John Walker and Co. (5 Warwick Lane, E.C.) 
have sent us specimens of a large number of varieties of Pocket 
Books and Diaries. These are all excellently designed for their 
different purposes, but we may mention the “ loose-leaf” diaries as 
being of especial convenience.——We have received some excellent 
diaries, more particularly intended for commercial purposes, from 
Messrs. T. J. and J. Smith (26 Charterhouse Square, E.C.). Among 
these is an ingenious Half-Hourly Appointments Book for 1913. 
—tUseful pocket diaries and date-cases have also reached us 
from Messrs. Thomas de la Rue and Co. (110 Bunhill Row, E.C.). 
The excellence of print, paper, and general “get up” associated 
in the public mind with this firm is fully maintained. 








We have received from Third Hand Patents, Limited, 361 City 
Road, some samples of inventions suitable for presents. What 
we like about these ingenious inventions, which minister to con- 
venience, and in ong or two cases actually supply nature’s omission 
in not having given us a third hand, is that they provoke the reflec- 
tion, “ What a fool I was not to have thought of that!” They 
are all the products of common sense and close observation. 
A magnifying glass which hooks on to the thumb has been 
improved from its original state by being given increased power 
and fitted with a ball socket so that it can be placed in any 
position. For tying dry flies and threading needles it is the very 
thing. We doubt whether people who are not very good shots 
will squash many wasps on the wing with the wasp and fly gun. 
Our advice to those who go 4 la chasse is to be thoroughly 
unsportsmanlike and wait till the wasp is sitting. Death is then 
absolutely certain. After all, we are not out for sport against 
the wasps, but shoot in self-defence. There is a little device 
which prevents reels of cotton from unwinding and cuts the 
thread. There is a spring-roller blotter which flies back into a 
roll when released from use, so that it is always neat and free from 
dust. There is an apparatus for doing wax inlay. And there are 
several other things, some old and some new. 








(For New and Forthcoming Publications see page 1022.) 
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LIBERTY’S 
YULE-TIDE CATALOGUE 
WITH OVER 1000 ILLUSTRATIONS 

SENT FREE. 


“The Trifles fora shilling or two are as charming in their 
way as are the rich and costly goods.”—The Standard, 


Liberty & Co., Ltd, Regent Street, London. 


HORLICK’S 
MALPED MILK. 


MALTED BARLEY, WHEAT AND MILK 
in Powder Form. 
REQUIRES NO COOKING. 











Its value is based not alone on chemical qualities, but 
also on the possession of certain physical attributes, ¢.g., 
palatability, solubility, ease of digestion and assimilation, 
etc., qualities moreover which cannot be ignored in the 
discussion of dietetic values. It is also true that the 
record of our product as a nutrient, for almost thirty 
years, bears irrefutable testimony to the genuineness of 
its physiological worth, and its general excellence 
as a food product. 


Of all Chemists and Stores in sealed glass bottles 
atts. Gd., 2s. Gd. and tis. 


TRIAL SIZE, free by post on application to 
HORLICK’S MALTED MILK COMPANY, 
Slough, Bucks., England. 





OBESITY ‘ft: 
DISCOMFORT 


CAN BE AVOIDED by replacing 








your bread and toast with 
KALARI 
BISCUITS 
PALATABLE, NO DRUGS. NO DRASTIC DIET: 
sample and CALLARD & CO., 
Booklet free from 90 Regent St., London, W. 
BY ROYAL APPOINTMENT, 


MURPHY & ORR 
IRISH LINEN & LACE HOUSE 





XMAS GIFTS. 
Real Irish Lace Handkerchiefs, 12/6 to 12 Gns. each. 
Irish Crochet Lace Collars, Sets, Fronts, &c., from 7/3 up. 
Lovely Irish Applique Lace Collars, 10)-, 22/-, &c. 
Hd. Embd. Evening Dress Hkfs, 1/- to 12/- each & upwarda, 
Hand Embd. Linen Tea Cloths, 5/-, 7/6, 10/6, 14/-, 21/-, 35/-, ,, 
Ladies’ and Gents’ Initial Hkfs., 10/- & 12/- Doz. 


May We Send You Our ILLUSTRATED XMAS LIST ? 
MURPHY & ORR, 2%? BELFAST, IRELAND 


20z. 








THE WINGFIELD TENNIS SMOKING MIXTURE 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


ROBERT LEWIS 


(Established 1789), 


CIGAR IMPORTER, 


20 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 


13s. per lb.—in 1 tb,, 4 1b. and 4 th. Tina, 





Major Watten Winorietp writes:—‘ The Tobacco you have 
sent down is very good indeed; it is pronounced by all here 
asa delicious fragrant mixture.” 


CODE— 
AB C Sth. 


TELEGRAMS— 
Intimidad, London. 


TELEPHONE— 
Gerrard 3787. 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
1762-1912 
The Oldest Mutual Life Office. 





FUNDS EXCEED FIVE-AND-A-QUARTER MILLIONS 





The Society grants 
NON-PROFIT ASSURANCES FOR DEATH DUTIES 
AT 
THE LOWEST RATES PUBLISHED. 


The Only Address :— 
MANSION HOUSE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
G. J, LIDSTONE, Actuary & Secretary, 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED...... £80,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID..................... £100,000,000, 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
eee 


Abercrombie (L.), Deborah: a Play in Three Acts, er 8vo.........(Lane) net 
Agce (A.), Crops and Methods for Soil Improvement, er$vo (Macmillan) net 
Anderton (H. O.), The Song of Alfred, cr 8vo (Constable) net 
Baldwin (S. E.); The Relations of Education to Citizenship, cr 8vo 
. Frowde) net 
Borradaile (L. A.), Manual of Elementary Zoology, cr 8vo(H. Frowde) net 10/6 
Bostock (S.), Spring Notes, and other Poems, 12mo............ (Lynwood) net 
trown (A, and ID). Allen-), The Violet Book, er 8vo.................... (Lane) net 5/0 
Chesshire (J. K. C.), Bethlehem Tableaux from Behind the Scenes, 4to 
(Dent) net 
Clay (A. T.), Personal Names in Cuneiform Inscriptions of the Cassite 
Verind, TOY SVO......0:00..ccereercorsssocresscovoscee: sovecsseseceescesess . Frowde) net 
Dembski (V.), Europe aud the New Sea Law, cr Svo-...(R. Somerville) net 
Dendy (M.), Dick and Dandy, Svo...... niancisleeseuianphinnti (Sherratt & Hughes) 
Denman (A.), A Digest of the Law, Practice, and Procedure relating to 
Indictable Offences, SV0...........0-ce:ceceeeee siadinienaiceninieed (Sweet & Maxwell) net 15,0 
Dessoir (M.), Outlines of the History of Psychology......... (Macmillan) net 7, 
Diamond Sutra (The), Trausiated from the Chinese by W. Gemmell, cr 8vo 
(Routledge) net 
Dunning (M.), Nerissa: a Romance, Cr 8V0 .........-..c00eeeeeeeessewees (Lynwood) 
Dwichs (M. Van Morn), A Journey to Ohio in 1810, 8vo ...(H. Frowde) net 
HMardenburg (W. E.), The Putumayo, The Devil's Paradise ...(Unwin) net 
Hastings (J.), Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, vol. v., 4to 
(T. & T. Clark) net 
Myamson (A.M.), The Buccaneers of the Spanish Main, er 8vo (Routledge) 3/6 
Lambert (H. C. M.), History of Banstead in Surrey, 8vo (Horace Hart) uet 21,0 
Lorrain (R. A.), Five Years in Unknown Jungles for God and Empire, er8vo 


(Author) net 5/0 

Mark (T.), The Bible for Children, cr 8vo ............--+++- (Pilgrim Press) net 2/6 
Bason (E.), Notes of Lessons on Music, Staff Notation, 2 vols., cr 8vo 

(I. Pitman) net 3/6 

Dinatemenstn ED. Went, BBD occcnencemnnseneccensggnacnnetacaeveneapsnrtqunennd (Lane) net 3/6 


Bhoore (C. H.), The Mediaeval Church Architecture of England, 8vo 

(Macmillan) net 15,0 
Munro (W. B.), The Government of American Cities, 8vo (Macmillaa) net 10/0 
Murray (RB. H.), Journal of John Stevens, 1689-1691, (Clarendon Press) net 10/6 
Nisbet (R. G.), Primitive Christianity and its non-Jewish Sources, 8vo 





(T. & T. Clark) net 9/0 
O’ Kane (W. C.), Injurious Insects, cr 8vo ........ sninennetennall (Macmillan) net 8/6 
Orger (E. R.), The Life of Heury Bailey, 8v0 .................:0000+ (H. Rees) net 6/0 
Parkin (G. R.), The Rhodes Scholarships, cr 8vo . ...(Constable) net 7/6 
Poole (A. L.), Heury the Lion, cr 80 ............-cccecceeeeeesenneee (Simpkin) pet 2/6 
Pounder (R. W.), Historical Notes on the Book of Revelation, cr 8vo 
(E. Stock) net 5/0 
Rauschenbusch (W.), Christianizing the Social Order ...... (Macmillan) net 6/6 
Reflections of a Black Cat, er 8V0..........ccccccceceerseees (A. L. Humphreys) net 2/6 
Rose (M. S.), A Laboratory Hand-book for Dietetics, 8vo ...... (Macmillan) 6/0 
Scheltema (J. F.), Monumental Java, 8V0 .................0000004 (Macmillan) net 12/6 


Seorer (A. G.), ‘The Entomologist’s-Log Book and Dictionary of the Life 
Histories and Fvod Plants of the British Macro-Lepidoptera, 8vo 
(Routledge) net 7/6 
Scripture (E. W.), Stuttering and Lisping, cr 8vo............ (Macmillan) net 
Stevenson (F. S.), A History of Montenegro, cr 8vo -eeseaee-(Jarrold) net 
Tipping (H. A.), English Homes of the Early Renaissance...(Newnes) net 42/0 
‘Tunzelmann (G. W. De), God and the Universe, er 8vo............ (8. P.C.K.) 4/0 
Wetmore (M, N.), Index Verborum Catullianus, 4to.........(H. Frowde) net 8/6 








A SELF- 
EVIDENT 
PROPOSITION. 


HE most valuable and useful 
Life Policy is that which 
yields the largest return for the 
Premiums paid. This is simply 
and clearly shown in _ the 
Prospectus just issued by the 
Scottish Widows’ Fund, of 
9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh ; 
28 Cornhill, E.C.; and5 Waterloo 
Place, §.W., London. A Copy 
will be sent’ post free anywhere. 





Policies taken up before December 31st share in 1912 Bonus. 


Australian Mutual Provident 
Society. Established 1849, 

Total Funds over £28,500,000. Annual Income over £3,600,000. 

1. The Society is purely mutual. 5. Cash surplus divided for 1911— 

2. The Society declares a bonus every £883,911. 

6. Policies cannot lapse while sur- 


year. 
3. Policies free from restrictions re- render value exceeds debt 


ardi 1 i 
me ate - om, & 7. Total payments to policyholders 
$. Surrender values granted after 2 in 68 years exceed £35,900,000, 
ears’ premiums paid, on most | 8, The largest Mutual Life Office in 
iberal scales. | the British Empire. 
EXAMPLES or WHOLE LIFE POLICIES ror £1,000, 25 years in force, 
______— on the basis of the 1911 Bonus Distribution :— 


Annual Total Surrender Fully paid up with 
Age at Entry. Premiums, Bonuses. Value. Profit option, 
Years £ s. a. £ , £ 
20 soe 18142. ... 7 ove 511 oo «= weess«d24 1G 
30 oe 418 ... 666 G70 ane = wee Ss, 189 
40 ove 32 4 2 661 #58 ese oo keen 
50 we “418 4 624 1,022 ooo oo ©6887 


Assurances, Endowment Assurauce, Children’s Endowments and Educational 
Provisions, Annuities &c., &c. 
Full particulars from Cuter Ovricr ror THE Unrrep Kincpom, 
3 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


GREEN and ABBOTT. 


Tel: ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR ALTERATIONS AND 
3500 REDECORATION OF TOWN AND COUNTRY 
HOUSES. INSPECTION OF EXCLUSIVE 

Cerrard | FABRICS, WALL PAPERS, ETC, INVITED 





473 OXFORD STREET, W. 











BRAGG’S CHARCOAL 


PURIFIES THE BLOOD AND IS INVALUABLE 
FOR 
Indigestion, Acidity, Flatulence, Heart. 
burn, impure Breath, Diarrhea, &c. 
HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 
all Chemists and Stores—Biscuits 1s,, 2s., and 4s. per tin; Powder. 
4s. per bottle; Lozenges, Is. 1jd. per tin ; in Chocolates, 1s, per tin, 
CAPSULES.—Most convenient for travellers, 2s. per box. 
J. L. BRAGG, Ltd. 14 Wigmore Strect, London, w. 


ROY AL| Metal funds - £18,167,253, 

FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
INSURANCE | LIFE. MOTOR CAR, MARINE, 
COMPANY, 


ACCIDENT, FIDELITY 
BURGLARY. 
LIMITED. 





Sold 
2s, an 








HEAD fi North John Street, LIVERPOOL, 

— OFFICES 224-28 Lombard Street, LONDON, 
HE CORPORATION OF COVENTRY is prepared to 
receive LOANS of £100 and upwards, on security of all the Rates and 
Revenues of the City at £3 10s. per cent. per annum, repayable at any time on 
six —~y~4 — on either —_, Interest payable al yenstp. e Loans 
may ‘or 5or ears in, i erred,—F f icati > 
obtained of HARR LORD, Cite pF ay ae 


HOUSES, &c. FOR SALE OR TO LET. 


pro® SALE or LETTING, well equipped School premises, 

suitable also for Religious Establishment, within 35 minutes of London 
immediate possession. Cricket Field, Football Ground, Swimming Bath, 
Private Chapel, Excellent Class Rooms, Gravel Soil, Gas and Water. Apply 
to, MERRIMANS & GWILLIM, Solicitors, Marlborough. 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED, 


as UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE, 
VICTORIA, 
AUSTRALIA. 





CHAIR OF HISTORY 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the above Professorship, and should be 
lodged with the Agent-General for Victoria, Melbourne Place, 
Strand, London W.C, not later than the 3lst December, 1912, 


SALARY £800 per annum, together with Life Assurance Premium £60, 


FURTHER INFORMATION may be obtained upon application to the Agent. 
General for Victoria at the above address, 





GLLAMORGAN EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
COWBRIDGE HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


The Governors are prepared to appoint a HEAD-MISTRESS for the above 
School, to take up the duties as soon as possible after the Christmas Vacation. 

Commencing Salary, £200 a year with Free Board and Residence at the 
Hostel, which is attached to the School, and of which the Head-Mistress will 
be required to take the responsible control and management. 

Candidates must be not less than 28 years of age, and Graduates of a 
University in the United Kingdom, or have such other equivalent qualification 
as may be approved by the Board of Education. They must also have had not 
less than three years’ experience as Teacher in a Secondary School. 

Details as to duties and further particulars will be supplied by me, on a 
written request, accompanied by a stamped addressed ple me for reply. 

Applications stating age, qualifications and experience, and with copies of 
not more than three testimonials, must be in my hands not later than 
3lst December instant. Wu. T. GWYN, 

Town Clerk’s Office, Clerk to the Governors. 

Cowbridge, Glamorgan, 
Sth December, 1912. 


[J SIVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH WALES. 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 


Applications are invited for oo pat of ASSISTANT LECTURER and 
DEMONSTRATOR in BOTANY, Salary £140. 

Applications and Testimonials should be received not later than Wednesday, 
January 22nd, by the undersigned, from whom further particulars may be 


obtained. 








Bangor, JOHN EDWARD LLOYD, M.A., 
December 10th, 1912, Secretary and Registrar. 
server COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(University of London), 


YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 


The Council will shortly proceed to appoint a RESIDENT TUTOR who 
shall take up her duties in the first week of April 1913. The Resident Tutor 
will be required to assist the Principal in the supervision of the resident 
students, and to give a limited number of courses of lectures in each session 
in addition to certain other duties. The salary offered is £200 rising to £250 
with residence, 

Candidates should hold an Honours degree or its equivalent. 

Academic standing and University experience wi!l Le taken into considera- 
tion. 

Twelve typed or printed copies of application, and of not more than three 
recent testimonials, should be seat not later than February Ist to the under- 
signed, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 

ETHEL ‘!. McKNIGHT, 
Secretary of Council. 
I OYAL SCHOOL FOR DAUGHTERS OF OFFICERS 
OF ARMY, BATH.—LADY HOUSEKEEPER, with some Matron’s 
duties, required for end of January, Applicants must have good experience 
of catering for large numbers and must be members of Church of Encland,— 
Apply immediately, with copies of testimonials, to LADY PRINCIPAL, 
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DMINISTRATIVE © COUNTY OF LONDON. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL invi invites eguitestions for the position of 
LECTURER (Woman) at the Clapham Day College at a minimum 

mmencing salary of £180, i fising to £250 year by yearly increments of £10. 
The Lecturer appointed will be required to lecture in the Theory and Practice 
of Education Fiedergarten and Infants’ School methods), and to give 
instruction in Botany and Nature Study. 

Applications must oA on the official forms to be obtained, with particulars of 
the appointment, by sen oy he a stamped to the 
Education Officer, néen unty Council, Education Offices, Victoria Em- 
——— W.C., to whom they must be returned by 11 a.m. on Saturday, 





h January, 1913. Every p Mnrneln Pome must be marked H.4 on the 


an either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 
for appointment. | No a is — - the Calle. who is a relative of 
0 the visory Sub-Committee o' e 
aanee ’ LAURENCE GO 
Education Offices, Clerk of the cain County Council. 
Victoria Embankment, W.C. 
9th December, 1912. 


(jORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
TRURO COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIBLS., 


WANTED, in January next, a FRENCH MISTRESS. Degree or ge 
essential. Experience desirable. Initial £100—£110 according 
experience, rising by annual increments of £10 to ‘2140. Apply to the HEAD. 
MIST RESS, (oh School for Girls, Truro. 

with December, 1912. 


Het EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
MUNICIPAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 


It is proposed to open this Residential Training College for Teachers in 
Elementary Schools in September 1913, and a PRINCIPAL will be required to 
commence work from that date. He must bea graduate of some University 
in the United Kingdom, and should have had experience in the training of 
teachers. The College will provide accommodation for 50 men and 100 women 
students in residence. Salary per annum with house. 

Forms of application (on receipt of stamped addressed foolscap envelope) 
will be forwarded, and they must be returned, endorsed “ Principal of Training 
College,” net later than the 7th of January next, accompanied by copies of not 

















more than four testimonials to the SECRETARY OF EDUCATION, Education 
Offices, Albion Street, Hull. 
December 10th, 1912. 
NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The SENATE are about to proceed to the to the election of a SECRETARY to the 
Appointments Board of the University. Applicants must be University 

graduates and, other things being equal, preference will be given to a graduate 
ott the University of London. Age between 25 and 45. Salary £300 a year. The 
candidate appointed will be required to devote his whole time to the 
University. inted forms of application with further particulars will be for- 
warded on receipt of an addressed foolscap envelope. The last day for 
receiving spumeeiens | is Tuesday, December 3lst, 1912. 

University of London, HENRY A. MIERS, 
South Kensington, 8. W. Principal. 


| eemadierbasien EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
EAST DEREHAM SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


The Governors of the above named School invite applications for the post of 
JUNIOR ASSISTANT MISTRESS qualified to teach General Subjects, 
including Drawing and Advanced Botany, and possessing a University — 

The po hee to commence will be £75 per annum, and the successful candidate 
will be required to commence duty in January. 

Applicatioi giving full iculars as to education, qualifications, and 
experience, an | accompanied by copies of not less than three testimonials, must 
reach the undersigned not later than the 18th instant. 

14 Cemetery ARTHUR E. WHITBY 

East ham. Clerk to the Governors. 
8rd December, 1912. 








M&; IAN CALTHROP hasa vacancy for a PUPIL on 
his fruit and ag ot Ae oo. Sanaa moderate.—Apply, IAN CALTHROP, 


Parwich, Ashbourne, De: 
ETTENHALL COLLEGE, STAFFORDSHIRE.— 
Applications are invited for the post "ot HEAD-MASTER of the above 
—. ~~ Churchman, University Graduate, and Experienced Teacher 
sounieed Ap lications, with copies of Testimonials, should reach the 
SECRETAR ‘0 THE GOVERNORS (from whom further - n can 
be obtained), not later than | the first post of Montag, Decembe ber I 6th. 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESORIPTION. 
General MS, 10d. 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words. 
NORA DICKINSON, 257 WANSTEAD PARK ROAD, ILFORD, ESSEX, 
__ wore CuANGS OF ADDRESS. 














LECTURES, &c. 


MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 
(A School of the University of London.) 


"as 


PARENTS, GUARDIANS, CLERGYMEN, and others who 
may be called upon to advise as to the careers of Young 
Men are requested to write for particulars concerning The 
MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, which is one 
of the Schools of London University, and which has been 
largely rebuilt and equipped to meet the most recent educational 
requirements, 

A letter addressed to H. CAMPBELL THOMSON, M.D., 
F.R.C.P., Dean of the School, at The Middlesex Hospital, 
London, W., will bring full particulars as to fees, Entrance 
Scholarships, and of the Hospital Appointments and valuable 
Scholarships and Prizes that are awarded annually to the value 
of over £1,000, 

Lectures and Classes will be resumed on January 2nd, 1913 

HERW ELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TBAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognized by ithe Board of nn by the Oxford 

University D y for ini 

the Cambridge 8 mdi cate. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A, 

(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester aivesatty.) 

“ey: are | a ae for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Dip!oma 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £6), 


Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 
‘There isa und. 


BE>Foup COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(University of London), 
York Place, Baker Street, London, W. 


DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY TRAINING. 
Head of the Department: MISS SARA MELHUISH, M.A, 


The COURSE, to which Students are admitted in January and October, 
includes full preparation for the Examinations for the Teaching Diplomas 
om by the Universities of London and Cambridge. 
for Entrance Scholarships, Grants, &c., should be sent to the 























\ { IDDLESBROUGH EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


WANTED, for the Kirby Secondary School, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS 
qualified for Kindergarten Work (Higher Froebel). 

Commencing salary £50 per annum. Applications, stating age, qualifica- 
tions, training or experience, together with copies of recent testimonials, to be 
sent to the undersigned as early as possible. 

Education a al J.S. CALVERT, 


HEAD of the DEPARTMENT. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, Li LONDON, 
Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Visitor: THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Principal: SIR HENRY CRAIK, K.C.B., M.P, 
Dean: ~~ “Te 8 J. EDWAEDS, MA. 
Warden: Miss C. LEWER, B.A. (Lond.) 
For particulars of "the COLL EGE and of the SCHOOL for Younger Girls 
ted with the College (Head-Mistress, Miss M. D. Teas), apply to the 





Middlesbroug J: 
a 2nd, 1912. 
YORK. 


T. PETER’S SCHOOL, 


A HEAD-MASTER is required to take office either in January or after 
Easter. He must be a graduate of some University in the United Kingdom 
and a member of the Church of England, but need not necessarily be in Holy 
Orders. 

For particulars apply to the CLERK to the GOVERNORS, 

Duncombe Place, York. _ 


ANTED, a _ well-educated COMMERCIAL 

ASSISTANT, aged about 23, for a large Mercantile Company in the 

Straits Settlements ; prospects good, Applicant must have had a good com- 

mercial experience. —Address “ ¢ T.,” c/o Davies and Co., Advertising Agents, 
Finch Lane, Cornhill. 


APE TOWN, ST. CYPRIAN’S HIGH SCHOOL.— 
ASSISTANT MISTRESS wanted January 1913, to teach Mathematics 
and Botany. , training, experience required. Churchwoman. 
£100 soaieea. rising to £120, Passage paid on three years’ agreement.— Apply 
REGISTRAR, Joint Agency, 74 Gower Street, Li London, W.C. 


(OUTH RHODESIA. EVELINA HIGH SCHOOL, 
BULUWAYO.—ASSISTANT MISTRESS pated, , ae or ‘March 
1913, for Upper Form work. oes bly 
Botany, up to Matriculation sta: ie Protestant. idary £270 
non-resident, rising to £300, = BEGI BAR, Joint Agency, 74 Gower 
Street, London, W.C. 


INCOLN DIOCESAN TRAINING COLLEGE. — 
WANTED for January 1913, a RESIDENTIAL LECTURER, fully 
qualified to undertake Games and Physical Exercises and some Hygiene 
‘Teaching. Churchwoman. Good Salary, Exceptionally good playing grounds, 


&e.—Apply, the PRINCIPAL, 
{AVENDISH GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, BUXTON.— 






































WANTED for January, a fully trained and certificated GYMNASTIC 
and GAMES a able to teach also a few other subjects in Junior 
Forms, Salary £90. 
particulars, to the HEA 


ply at once, with copies of testimonials and full 
AD eISTRESS, 





Secre of the College, 43 Harley Street, W. 

The LLEGE House for Resident Students is now under the direction 
of the Council and the personal supervision of the Warden, from whom a 
prospectus may be obtained. — 


T. MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE. 
Principal—Miss H. L. POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of ~< = High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
- Training College). 
(Q)) TRAINING COLLEGE for & h Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union, 
(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and ae 
FEES :—STU DENTS, Resident, 60-75 a ; Non-Resident, 24-30 gs, 
ayear. SCHOOL, 24-30 gs. ayear. KIN SERGARTEN, ay a year. 
A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W., at 60 gs. a year. 


ATCHELOR TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS, 
CAMBERWELL, 8.E. 

Governors—Taz Wousurrrut Company oy CLOTHWoRKERS oF THE CiTY 
or Lonpow. Managers—REPReESENTATIVES APPOINTED BY THE CLOTHWORKERS’ 
Compant, Tur Lonponw Country CounciL, THe CaMBERWELL Borover Counci., 
AND THE University or Lonpow. Principal—Miss Rice ( ized Teacher 
of Pedagogy of the University of London). Vice-Principal— CaRrenter 
(Becogniz od Teacher of Pedagogy of the University of London, and Member 
of the Boards of thy and Philosophical Studies). Lecturers on 
ae Methods. Students prepared for the Teaching Diplomas of both 
London and Cambridge. Thoroughly ome we training. Also a JUNIOR 
DIVISION etont® working for final B.A., or Cambridge Higher Local 
Honours. Fee (for both divisions) £20 15s. perannum. Boarding, 36 guineas 
per annum, at the Hall of Residence. Also a small number of Students pre- 

for Kindergarten Work and for the Examinations of the Froebel Union. 

mall number also specially trained for work as teachers of Singing and Piano- 
forte. Leaving Exhibitions for the Mary Datchelor Girls’ School (3 annually). 
A Free Studentship for Graduates awarded annually (including residence), 








Also several Bursaries of from £20 to £10; open only to Graduates. 


iT. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 
With Title of LL.A. 
ak Erospecns: apply to the SECRETARY, LL.A, Scheme, The University, 
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PRIVATE TUITION, 


L~ has one son (13) who is being educated by Tutor, 
wishes to hear of a suitable youth as Companion in Tuition and om 
Residence | in healthy district. —Apply, Hi HART, MOSS & ©o., Kotherham 


GIRLS SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


=esss EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
$4 DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET, 


Head-Mietress, Miss A, Grarxncer Gray, 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year, 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 


HMead-Mistress, Miss 8S. A. Grrersoy, M.A., Mod. Lang. Tripos, Camb, 
Board and ‘Tuition, £60 2 year. 
A thoroughly efficient Modern E ducation, Special department for House- 
wifery and Domestic Science for Elder Girls, 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD. 


Head-Mistress, Miss C, I. Dopp, M.A, 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. 8. H. McCanr 
(Late of the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham), 
Poard and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineas a year. Special advantages for girls 
preparing for the University. 


PHINCESS — HELENA COLLEGE, EALING. 


Prine ipal—M Miss | PARKER, 
Residential School for daughters of gentlepeople. Special attention to 
languages, drawing, painting, music, and physical culture. 
‘Lhe College stands in its own grounds of 9 acres ; very healthy situation. 


2 Fees from 66 guineas per annum. a ea 
J ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
Principal, 








4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. 

iss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines, Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting, 
Pupils pre d for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
sommivelt ealthy situaticn. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


a " FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistrees—Miss LUCY SILCOX, 
Autumn Term, September 25th to December 1&th. 
St. Felix School stands in twenty-four acres of ground on the Suffolk coast. 


{IR EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education forGentlemen’s Daughtersonly. Entire charge of Chil- 
dren with utsabroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. from 
sea.—For Illus. Prospectus, apply Principals, Miss Young and Miss Wiltshier. 

\T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO., LI'D 

POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE, 

Excellent Education on modern lines. Healthy situation; gravel soil ; exten- 
sive grounds; Lacrosse, Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, &c. Head-Mistress—Miss 
WORSFOLD ‘(formerly Assistant- Mistress atSt. Leonard’s School, St. Andrews), 

Two Scholarships awarded annually. 

Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— The tone of the School and the 
standard of work are high. Modern Languages, Literat ure, and Music speciali- 
ties. Very careful attention given to health and to the development of character. 
Senior and Junior Houses. Special advantages for advanced work. Excellent 
examination results. Good garden and field for games.—References kindly 
permitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, C.M.S., Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, Hon. 
Sec., C.M.S., and many others. —Apply P ’rincipal for prospectus. 
W 4LLasey GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding Schoo! for Girls. Beautiful, healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of we threc minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by rail from Liverpool. -Mistress, Miss VYNER. Entire charge of 
ehildren whose prreuts are ok —For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY 
at the School, Telephone: 381 Liscard. 


RNOLD-FORSTER HIGH SCHOOL ror GIRLS, Lrp., 
BURLEY-IN-WHARFEDALE. Close to inoors, amid beautiful ¥ ontk- 
shire surroundings, ing House. Enlarged curriculum, PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL for boys under9. KINDERGARTEN. Gymnasium, 
fields, Prospectus from Miss BARBER, Head-Mistress. 


Ss"; HILDA’S SCHOOL, FOLKESTONE—MISS 
\) ABBOTT receives in her well- appointed home a limited number of 
daughters of gentlepeople. Careful attention is given to individual] character 
and talent, as wells to physical development. Examinations to University 
Matriculation Standard taken if desired. Reference is permitted to Miss 
SOULSBY, The Manor House, Brondesbury. 
OODARD SCHOOL, S. ANNE'S, ABBOTS 
BROMLEY.—Public Church of England School for Gentlemen's 
Daughters at moderate fees. Separate boarding-houses; beauti ful country; 
air; drill and games Mistress; extensive playing fields. Pre- 
aration for Unive rsity. Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board Examinations. 
t Art and Handicrafts Mistress. Trained Teacher Cooking and Needle- 
work. Children received from seven years of age; younger girls under 
special care of Trained Nurse. Inclusive Fees from 66 guineas.—Head Mistress: 
Mies MARCIA RICE, M.A. Dublin; Final Honours, Oxford, Class I, 


il IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Mes METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
Schehei, available for three years, on applics ution to Principals, 
AUTUMN TERM Soptemlgr 19th to December 19th. 


(MAETEY MOUNT SCHOOL, BISHOP'S STORTF ORD. 


Large playing 


Head-Mistress: Miss ESTHER CASE, M.A., Dublin (Classical Tri 
Cambridge). Second Mistress : Miss ESTERBROOK HICKS, B.Se. Lon ~ 
A faust meation for girls from 7 to 18 years of age. ‘The school building has 

been enlarged and there is now accommodation for 20 boarders, 


(OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
kK President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B,, M.P. Principals—A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.8., and Mrs, ALEXANDER. ‘The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers aud experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Train- 
ime, including a Swedi ich Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute 
Steckholm. Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
Edneation, 

References re to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. ond Rev. E. . Lyttel siton, D.D. —Further particulars from the the SE CRET ARY. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedferd.—Principal, Miss STANSFEL D. Studente 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Behools. The couree of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
ical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massace, Anatomy, Phy- 
giology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &e, 














ECRETARIAL TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
GENTLEWOMEN. Miss J. E. COHEN, 75 New Street, Birmin ham, 
hand and Typewriting, Book keepine by Chartered Accountant, Modest 

= a Good Appointments. Moderate ‘Terms. ne ou 

CLARE SCHOOL, EAST GE: GRINSTEAD, SUSSEX, 
Principal, Mies DE TERNANT, B.A, (Lond.), 
= Catholic School for Girls. found modern education on modern lines, 

450 ft. above sea level. Home life and individual care with due attention to 

physical exercise. 


A BBOTSFORD, BROADS STAIRS, KEN . - 
A high- class } School 
for GIRLS. 
On the Western Cliff, overlooking the sea, 
Principal: MISS PARKER-G GRAY. 
} LACKHEATH HIGH SCHOOL. Head Mistress. Miss 
Gadesden.—_BOARDING HOUSE, licensed by the Council of the Girls’ 


Public Day ao Trust, for pupils of the above school.—Apply, Miss MINNA 
KRABBE, 5 Talbot Hor ises, Blackheath, Referee: The rd Bishop of 
Hereford. oe ; 

HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A., London (formerly Second 
Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). Bracing’ air from Downs and Sea, 
Special care given to individual development. 2 

VEEN WOOD, EASTBOURN §E— 
Principals; Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 
Coliege).—First-rate Modern Education. Premises specially builtfora School, 
Large Piaying-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, &c, 
Spring Term begins January th. Next vacancies in May. 
| (epee 2" CHISLEHURST, KENT, 
RESIDENT GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 
Head-Mistress, Miss A. H. DAVIES (Oxford Final Honours, English 
Language and Literature). 





_ For Illustrated Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistress. 


{;DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, "Limited, 
34 HAGLEY BOAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, MLA, 
Preparation for the Universities; Annual Scho’ ips. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. | 

BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the Se 
Prospectuses, &c,, from Mr. H, KEELING, A.C. nq ms Colmore Row, 
Birmingham, 


| J AMPSTEAD ~ HEATH.—The Priory School stands on 
gravel soil, 500ft. above sea-level; healthy, bracing air, strongly 
recommended by doctors. Sound education on modern me Resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses. Good music, ne, | minting, elocution, 
dressmaking, games. Boarders d@ to 90gns. Some day-girls reeeived. Scholar- 
ship for 3 years. Illustrated Prospectusfrom Principals, — Aleoek & Cocks. 





ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY, 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, se te Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiri French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; ‘Teacher for Phy: sical Training; 8) ‘Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 

of Education. ae, Mr, C, G. Moute- 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. "LAWRENCE. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical, Theoretical. 

Gold Medaliist, R.H.8, —_ 1909, —s here.) Greenhouses. MARAICHER 
SYSTEM, by Frenc hm: an, © ae Bees, Fruit Preserving.— Principal: 
LILY HUGHES JONES, F.B.HLS. Ist Class Certificates, ‘See Prospectus. 


GTAMMERING PEE PERMANENTLY CURED. 
—Adults and boys taken in residence or as daily pupils. P. tus and 
testimonials post free from Mr. A, C, Schnelle, 119 Bedford Court Mansions, 


Chairman, Sir William Mather; 


London, W.C. Estab. 1905. 
QTAMMERIN G per fectly - cured bya a self-cured Stammerer. 
kD Boys can be coached during treatment. Prospectus on hag od 


Consulting Rooms: 30 New Cavendish Street, Portland Place, W. Address 
Mr. E. Grierson, Acomb House, Bedford. 


y ~ BOYS’ SCHOOLS Al AND COLLEGES, 
COLLEGE. 


[asus NAUTICAL TRAINING 
Incorporated 1893, 


M.S. ‘WORCESTER.’ 
Established i902, 


Chairman: Sir THOMAS SUTHERLAND, G.C.M.G., LL.D. 
Vice-Chairman: Admiral the Hon. Sir EDMUND FREMANTLE, 
G.C.B., C.M.G. 

Captain-Superintendent: Commander dD. hy ILSON-BARKER, RB.N.E., 

¥Y.B.5.E., F.R.G 
Head-Master: T. RB. SEATrY, B.A 


The ship is anchored in the Thames off Greenhithe, in one of the most 
healthy reaches of the river. 

The College is devoted more particularly to the education of youths intend- 
ing to become OFFICERS in the MERCANTILE MARINE, and over 3,000 
Cadets have been passed out as duly qualitied in that capacity. At the same 
time an excellent system of GENERAL EDUCAT ION i¢ carried out. Two 
years on the ‘ Worcester’ count as one year’s apprenticeship service. 

Moderate terms. For illustrated prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, 
72 Mark Lane, London, EC, _£___ 

A GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.— Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Coloniee, Blacksmith’s work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys. 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. — 
B Chairman of Trustees, Viscount Cobham; Head-Master, F. J. RB. Uendy, 
M.A.; Master of the Pre tery School, A. H. ‘Davis, M.A. Entrance Scholar- 
ships annually in July. For Prospectus apply to the Head-Master, 


YT ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 

‘J, President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, Head-Master—Rev. F.S 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering Classes, Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &c, Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships in March. 


EREFORKRD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. — Picturesque 

and beautifully-situated premises on which £7,000 HAVE RECENTLY 

BEEN SPENT. ‘Three or ad a, annually to Universities. 

Pre tik for Army, Navy, Professions, or Business, 
House—0.1. Cc, Rowing; ; Excellent Playing Fields. 





Separate Juuios 
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TOKE HOUSE, STOKE POGES.—E. H. PARRY, M.A. 
and R. V. BARKER-MILL, M.A., are moving their school, preparatory 

for Osborne and the Public Schools, to Stoke House, Seaford, Sussex, in April, 
1913. The house, specially built for a school, stands high, overlooking the sea 
and downs, on seven acres of ground, For Prospectus, &c., apply to E. H, 
PARRY, Stoke House, Stoke Poges. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. Head-Master, 

Cc. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Scientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for 
Navy. ‘The School is organized in three Departments: Preparatory for boys 
ender the age of 10}, Junior for boys 104 to 13, and Senior 13-19. Each Depart- 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


+TLKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities, Next Term will begin TH URSDAY, oe | 16th, 1913, 
Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab, _ 


[7 ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council, Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 ft. 
above sea, facing Dartmoor. Summer Holiday Ciass abroad, 


__Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 
SOUTH WALES. 
Public School. Moderate fees. Healthy country. Scholarship Examina- 
tion at idanBovers i copes 
Warden—Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A, 


TING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


A Public School at moderate cost. Endowment for leaving Exhibitions and 
Scholarships at the School. Separate Junior Department for boys of 8 to 12.— 
D. BE. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 

T EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Fine 

healthy situation. High ground, overlooking City. Twenty acres of 

ying fields. Separate Junior School. Preparation for Universities, Army, 
er prospectus write to Rev. W. F. BURNSIDE, M.A., Head-Master. 

ORQUAY.—WELLSWOOD PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL.—For Public Schools and Navy. Sons of Gentlemen only. 

20 {t. above the Sea, Highest References.—Apply PRINCIPAL (Charterhouse 

and Oxford). 

ILL CREST, SWANAGE.—Boys prepared for Public 

_ Schoolsand Navy. Entire charge where petite abroad, Prospectus, 

Apply, PRINCIPAL, A. C. B, Lloyd, M.A. (Marlborough and Oriel, Oxiord). 


PSWICH SCHOOL. 
Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A., Oxon. 
Inclusive Fees (Board and Tuition) from £61 10s, 
Next Term commences Saturday, January 18th. 
Illustrated Prospectus—Apply, Head-Master, School House, Ipswich. 


OVER COLLEGE.— For information as regards Scholar- 
ship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and 
Officers application should be made to the Head-Master, the Rev. F. pe W. 
LUSEINGTON, M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 
College Close, Dover. 


(cael SCHOOL, NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 
OPENED 190. 























A Public School on Modern Lines, with a Preparatory Department. 
Inclusive fee, 60 gns. 
Head-Master, H. LANG JONES, M.A., Oxon. 
Full prospectus on application. 


OYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the Royal Navy as 

a profession for their sons can obtain (without charge) full particulars 

of the regulations for entry to the Royal Naval College, Osborne, the Pay- 

master and Medical Branches, on application. (Publication Department) 
Gieve, Matthews, and Seagrove, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 

NCHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 

Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 

the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care,and suitable education for 

boys subject to Epilepsy. Terms 30s. Weekly. Further particulars may be 

obtained from Dr. ALAN McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 





FOREIGN. 


HATEAU DE BEAUREGARD and LE VIGNER, 
Altitude, 1900 feet, near NEUCHATEL, a Swiss town, free from 
distractions, noted for the purity of its French. Rev. G. A. BIENEMANN, 
M.A., Oxon. (late M. Taylor’s & Sherborne), British Chaplain, and Mr. W. W. 
HUNT, M.A., Cantab., 1ith Sen. Opt., receive private pupils for University and 
other Examinations, good Laboratories, and esp. for Modern Languages. 


CG eAtBAY D’OEX, SWITZERLAN D.— 
(i) ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A, Oxford. Prepares for English Public Schools. French strong subject. 
Bracing climate. Altitude 3,200 feet. (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL under Miss 
REEVE, lateSecond Mistress of Leamington Municipal School, and Miss Hankin, 


|] IEPPE. — Rev. CHAKLES MERK, M.A., Ph.D., 

BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master of Uppingham and Lecturer 
Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Holiday pupils received.— 


at Wren’s, 
Pupils placed with French families if desired, 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


i USSELDORF, IBACHHAUS.—FRL. LESSLER, 
refined German home. Thorough tuition in the German language, 
Prep. for Interpretership and other exams. Holiday courses. References. 


T NTERNATIONAL GUILD. 
(LONDON BRANCH.) 


THE INTERNATIONAL GUILD OF PARIS 
has opened a branch at 
GORDON HALL, 
15 GORDON SQUARE, W.C., 

and has organized classes for foreigners in English Phonetics, Language, 
Literature, and History. 

Classes for English students have also been arranged in French Phonetics, 

ssay writing, Literature, and Translation, which provide special preparation 
for the Examinations for Certificates of Proficiency in Modern Languages 
(University of Cambridge). 

Full particulars may be obtained from the SECRETARY, 

Uffice hours 10 to 1, 





oa AND GERMAN First-rate Finishing Schools 
_ Affiliated.—Two Scholarships, value £30 each, for two years, offered to 
a me hema —— YY os. Gentlemen's daughters.—Apply, 

culars © sent ucation, to “E. G. F.,” c/o Street's, 00 
Corahlll, EAC. - = 





M\HE REV. 8S. N. SMITH-PEARSE wishes to highly 
recommend a small PENSION in Weimar for girls over 15, where his 
daughter was for a year and a half.—Epsom College, Epsom. 


ARIS.—Mile. EXPULSION and Miss METHERELL 

__ receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Several French ladies 
resident in the house for French c , conversation, and chaperonage at 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. Only French spoken. 
Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine house and grounds in healthiest 
aus Se Bois. Badminton, riding, and tennie.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur 
che, Paris. 


SCHOLASTIO AGENCIES. 
CHOOLS and TUTORS. 


Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
to parents sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 
fees, &c.) to 
Messrs, TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 

who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for boys and girls at home and abroad, many of which they 
have personally inspected. 

158 to 162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone :1136 City. 


in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 


QcHo OLS 


Messre, J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) yrospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly recommended establishments, 





Vhen writing 
lease state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be r. 
PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1912. 1,258 pp, 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d. £00 Schools, 1,000 Illustrations. 
J. an . PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C, 


Telephone: 5053 Central, 
BUCA Fi OA. 

) Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad 
are invited to call upon or send fully-detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING and CO., 
who for nearly 40 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. 

Advice is given free of charge. 

36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 

i and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to 
find work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST, All fees have therefore been 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m, and 3 to 5 p.m. 
Saturdays, 11 a.m, to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m, 
When possible special appointments should be arranged 
Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN 





CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD. — Prospectuses of the leading Schools and Tutors and 
every information supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE, 
Please state pupils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate 
school fees desired.—UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 
1223 Regent Street, W. Established 1858. 


OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools personally visited. Assistant Masters, 
Mietresses, Governesses, Introduced. “THE” SCHOLASTIC 
AGENCY CO., Lid., Messrs. Poca: (Cantab.) and Browne (Oxon.,), 
217 PICCADILLY, W. Telephone: 1567 Gerrarp, 


YO INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent free of charge. ‘The Register states terms, &c., and is illus 
trated.—MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd,, 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 
TUDENTS’ CAREERS ASSOCIATION.—President, 
Miss Stephen, Newnham College, Cambridge. nformation on every 
branch of work, professional or voluntary, for Girls leaving College or Schoo!. 
—Apply the SECRETARY, Central Bureau, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish 
Square, W. Tel. 5060 Mayfair. 





SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen and Gentle- 
_  women,—February 5th: Sicily and-the Tyrrhenian Coast. Marc) 
Algeria and Tunisia (Garden of Allah). Later: Italian Lakes, Danube, 
Dolomites, Russia, &c. Inclusive terms, Accompanied throughout by Miss 
Bishop, ‘* Haslemere,” Wimbledon Park Road, Wimbledon. 


es IN MADEIRA, THE CANARIES 
OR THE CAPE, 
SPECIAL FARES. 


Apply, UNION-CASTLE LINE, 3 and 4 Fenchurch Street, London, 





VYVANARY ISLANDS (Las Palmas). 
Union Castle Line Direct Service. 
SANTA CATALINA HOTEL (ENGLISH).—Beautiful gardens (about 
20 acres) facing sea. Golf, tennis, croquet, &c. English Church, English 
hysician, and trained nurse.—The Secretary, CANARY ISLANDS COM 
ANY (Ltd.), Finsbury Pavement House, B.C, 


LPINE SPORTS, LTD., control accommodation for 
3,500 visitors in 35 Hotels in the Best Winter Centres in Switzerland, 
For Illustrated Handbook with fnuil details of complete Yours apply 


SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N,W, 
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HOTELS, HYDROS, &o. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy Ban | 
Hotel comfort with Hydro — Every kind of Bath, 
Resident physician (M. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


USTLESS & HYGIENIC SCHOOLS.—Use “Florigene” 

(Regd.) on all floors and linoleums early in the Xmas vacation 

(3 times a year on Each application lays the dust and dirt for 2 to 12 

months during each sweeping (without sprinkling) and throughout all the 

intervals—which is of greater importance. It costs little, saves labour, and 

» ote ae Send tee for iculars, medical reports, &e., to The “ DUST- 
LAYER” Co., 165 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C. (Govt. Contractors). 


4D OR wtb U SBD VALUABLES.— Gold 
wellery, oan CHAINS, RINGS, TRINKETS, SILVER, 
ANTIQUES, and PRECIO STONES bought ‘tor cash ; best gy sent 
for parcels, or offers erences, Capital and Counties 
R. D. & J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Goldsmiths (Desk 43), Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1833. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the —. 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. 
forwarded b; pont, vebee per return, or off fler made.—Chief O flices, 68 Oxford 


and Mostetetty. 




















Street, London, Est, 100 years, 
OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR LADIES.—Rapid systemic coaching. Special course in Journalism. 


Begins Jan. next. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


\)}PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others, 
—A ra baa sine in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
ee and for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from ‘Epilepsy. 
rienced ical and Nursing treatment. Farming and G 
Bil iards, Lawn Ten: Crises, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOO 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


UBLIC HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 

110 licensed Inns. Ask vd Report, take £1 shares. Five per cent. paid 
regularly since 1899.—P.R. Pa —*— Chambers, Westminster. 


EVERSIONS — and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS ted thereon b: 

The EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY = -—y SOCIETY, Limited, 

10 Lancaster 


w.c. 
Established 1835. Capital Paid rs £500,000. 


CO ertiularsayniy to. PLAYS of all kinds required.—For 
eas particulars apply to BR. T. JUPP, The Studio, St. Margaret's, Twickenham, 
1 esex. 
ANTED, ELEVENTH — ENCYCLOPADIA 
BRITANNICA, any binding, India Good second-hand copy in 
excellent condition, Moderate price. C. LKES, Springfield, 26 Petherton 
Road, Canonbury, N. 


ry\O AMATEUR PRINTERS.—Amateur Printers and 

lovers of the craft should join the AMATEUR PRINTERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION, founded by Dr. Maxwell in 1894. Subscription, 2s. 6d. per annum 
(including a ag h copy of “‘Amateur Printing,’’ the Association's quarterly 
journal). —Hon. Sec., E, H. BLAKENEY, M. » Ely, Cambe._ 


‘eo APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED ANP EPILEPTIC (Ausanr Memon), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Patron: H.M. Tus Kiva, 
READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving an 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are needed. 
Treasurer: Tue Eart or Harrower. Secretary: Gc Goprrer |! H, i. Hamttton. 


GALES, WRECKS, AND LOSS OF LIFE. 
“ There is Sorrow on the Sea.” 


The 
HIPWRECKED FISHERMEN and MARINERS’ 
ROYAL BENEVOLENT SOCIETY, with over 1,000 Agencies, has 
relieved more than 640,000 persons since its foundation in 1839. 

The Wrecked Sailor, FE Soy &c., instantly cared for and sent home; the 
Widow, Orphan, &., of the drowned immediately sought out and succoured ; 
all seafarers encouraged to exercise thrift by beoosning bensGiciary members, 

CONTRIBUTIONS URGENTLY N 
Patroy—His Majesty THE KING. 
Paresipent—The Right Hon. the Earl one K.G, 
ag ae wy W. F.S. MANN 
Secrartanr—G. E. MAUDE, Esq. 
26 Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, London, S.W. 


reitgtt O F 


The sins of the pemetet The suffering of the children! 
Thousands of little children annually inherit a Ay! of disease 
from their 7 birth. They are quite i Pp 
7 _ through the vice of their parents. 

he Lenten Lock Hospital cares for such afflicted little ones. 
Thee i is a special ward in the Hospital for these children, where 
they are treated for two years, and there are now 20 beds occupied. 
Every effort is made to Cg Lf I 4 

L 
THE WOMEN AND CHILDREN? 
LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, 
283 Harrow Road, Paddington, London, W. 
R. EDWIN EDDISON, Secretary. _ 


((HURCH OF ENGLAND WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY. 

Patrons—Their Majesties the KING and QUEEN, 
Patron of the Children's Union—H.M. QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 

The Officially Recognized ization of the National Church for Dealing 
with Outcast, Destitute, and Neglected Children. 

114 Homes, including Farm, Industrial, and Cripples’ Homes. Over 17,000 

Children have been rescued. Over 4,300 now under the Society's care. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS will be gratefully pepoutedged by the 
Secretary, v. Prebendary RUDOLF, 

WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY, KENNINGTON ROAD, 8.E. 


JMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS urgently REQUIRED, and should 
be sent to the HONORARY TREASURER, Examination Hall, Queen Square, 
Bloomsbury, London, W.C, 





























yous 9. 























L CHRISTMAS APPEAL. 
vas ® POOR *OLERGY RELIEF CORPORATION, 
Tavistock Place, Tavistock Square W.C. 
Established 1856. Incorporated my Royal Charter 1967, 
Patrons—The Archbishop of CANTERBURY. 
The Archbishop of YORK. 
President—The Bishop of LONDON. 

THE ONLY SOCIETY OF THE KIND WHICH GIVES IMMEDIATE 
ASSISTANCE Rg As gh CLERGY, THEIR —_ AND ORPHAN 
DAUGHTERS I L PARTS OF THE EMPIRE 
At each Fortnightly Meoting of the Committee some hundreds of pounds 

are distributed (besides valuable gifts of Clothing), and a large fina is 

uired to meet the ever-increasin £0 ae for help. 

The late Archbishop of CANTERBU t the 46th Annual General Meeting 
of Members of the Corporation, said—‘ There is no other Society, so far as “f 
= om, which deals so immediately and with such care with cases of the 

in 

DONATIONS and ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS and GIFTS of CLOTHING 
of every description will be most —_ received i 

MAND LLE B. PHILLIPS, Secretary, 

38 Tavistock Place, Tavistock bag p Bee oo W.c. 

_ The Society had aided, to May 1912, over 31,000 cases of Clerical Distress, 


[INFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, Bf NS TEAD. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE 

ANNIVERSARY DINNER. — The Committee = at pleasure in 
announcing that the Right Honourable The Lord Mayor, who = — supported 
by the Sheriffs, has kindly at the Anni inner, 
which will be held on a & December 17th, at the Mansion y 4 

Gentlemen willing to act as Stewards are requested to communicate with 
the Secretary. 

This Institution maintains, clothes, and educates 400 children from infancy 
until 15 years of age. 

Subscriptions and Donations are greatly needed. 
JOHN HILL, Treasurer. 
Commr. HABRY C. MARTIN, R.N., 

Secretary and Supt, 








Offices: 63 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organization). 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
Physical condition of the peopie by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence, 

TERMS OF SUBSCR/PTION. 
LIFE PAYMENTS. 





2 «4. $| £2e4 
Hon. Vice-Presidents +. 2 0 O | Members oe eee WOO 
ae PAYMENTS. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents 0 | Associates, with Literature 
Members ? H 0 and Journal 05 0 


The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half. 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 


Colonel W. J. B. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 








SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 
The OLDEST and STILL 
“The IDEAL COCOA” 





TO-DAY _i: your baby is not thriving use the “ Allenburys” 

Foods. They develop firm flesh and bone and promote robust health 

and vigour. No digestive disturbance need be feared from the use 
of these pure foods. 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOOD No.2. MALTED FOOD No.3 
From birth to3 months. From 3 to 6 months, From 6 months upwards. 


The “ Allenburys” Foods 


Pamphiet “infant Feeding and Management” sent Free. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 
THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 








OOKS FOR XMAS.—Our new Catalogue containing 
the best Books of the season—Books for Children, Bibles, Prayer, and 
Hymn Books, Standard Books in Leather Binding, ete.—will be sent post free 


on receipt of a —. 
-& F DENNY, a7 Strand, London, Ww. Cc. 
OOKS. —Catalogue No. 2, of 2 560 valuable and interesting 


out-of-print items, in good condition, at strictly moderate prices, em- 
bracing all classes of literature wC Americana. Post free on application. 
Please mention this journal.—R. ATKINSON, 97 Sunderland Road, Forest 
Telephone 1642, Sydenham, 


Hill, London, 
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SORE THROAT: 


ITS CAUSE AND CURE. 





Contrary to the general belief, it is not cold, damp or 
draughts which cause the sore throat, tonsillitis, &c., from 
which so many people suffer in winter. They are merely the 
conditions which render us liable to these diseases by lowering 
our vitality. 

What really causes sore throat is inhaling the germs of the 
disease from other sufferers. We do this whenever we go where 
such sufferers are—in churches, thestres, parties, meetings, 
trains, buses, and even in the streets. That is why we con- 
stantly catch sore throat without knowing how. 


Were we in good physical condition, our blood would destroy 
these germs, as it constantly does. It is only when we are 
not “up to the mark” that we catch diseases which are due 
to germs. 

To cure such diseases, the germs must be attacked where 
they are with something which will kill them on the spot. 


In sore throat and allied conditions like tonsillitis, sore 
gums, sore tongue, &c., and thrush in babies, the best and 
quickest means of cure is Wulfing’s Formamint. Doctors use 
it themselves, as is proved by a physician writing in “The 
Practitioner.” He says: “I have never had sore throat myself 
since I began to use Wuifing’s Formamint, although I suffered 
periodically before.” 


THE Onty ReMeEpy THE Docror Uses. 

The reason why doctors universally use it for their patients 
is indicated by another statement in the same paper, in which 
the writer says: “ Having tried all the British Pharmacopeia 
lozenges and most of the well-known proprictary antiseptic 
lozenges, I have been reduced to one and one only (for sore 
throat)—namely, Wulfing’s Formamint.” 


A Medical Officer of Health, in the “‘ General Practitioner,” 
voices the reason for this preference. He writes on the 
subject of curing sore throat: “‘ What we want is an agent to 
destroy the germs in the mouth and throat; in fact, what we 
want is oral asepsis (complete freedom from germs in the 
mouth) as near as we can get it. To produce this we have an 
ideal agent in Wulfing’s Formamint.” 

Not only is it used by the Royal Families of Europe, but 
also by our most distinguished men, like the Rt. Hon. A. J. 
Balfour, M.P., and the Rt. Hon. Alfred Lyttelton, M.P., the 
Premier and Home Secretary of the last Conservative Govern- 
ment. The Hon. Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton writes: “I always 
keep a bottle of Wulfing’s Formamint Tablets in the house, as 
I think them quite excellent for sore throat.” 


How to Prevent Sore TuHroar. 

Wulfing’s Formamint is no less famous as a preventive of 
germ diseases than it is as a cure for sore throat, &c. Even 
for so dread and fatal a disease as diphtheria, its power of 
safeguarding those who take it cannot be exaggerated. 


In this connexion the Sanitary Inspector of High Wycombe 
writes: “I know of no preparation so pleasant to take and 
effectual in preventing infectious disease as Formamint. 
During an outbreak of diphtheria I have frequently given 
away Formamint to those who have been in contact with the 
disease, and no other cases have been removed to hospital from 
the same household. 

“In my opinion the preparation is the very best prevertive 
and the most deadly enemy of all fever germs.” 

Nothing could be more definite or convincing than these 
words. All who read them must feel assured that Wulfing’s 
Formamint is the best safeguard in the world against infectious 
diseases, as it is the best cure for all forms of sore throat. 

To enable those who have not tried it to do so, free of charge, 
Messrs. A. Wulfing & Co., 12, Chenies Street, London, W.C., 
will send a Free Sample to all who write mentioning tbis 
journal. Wulfing’s Formamint may be obtained of all 
Chemists, price 1s. 11d. per bottle of fifty tablets. Accept no 
substitutes, for they are valueless, as a physician testifies who 
has written that he “ has tried six substitutes and found not 
one of them efficacious.” 7. 4. % 


IBENGER’S 


A food of great nutritive value which 
can be made suitable for any degree 
of digestive power by the simple 
process of letting it stand for a 
longer or shorter period at one 
stage of its preparation. 


When strength is returning after illness, a carefully regulated 
and increasing amount of exercise for the digestive functions is 
beneficial. Benger’s Food is the only food which can be pre- 
pared so as to give the stomach this regulated amount of work. 





Benger’s Food is sold in tins by Chemists, etc., everywhere, 
BENGER’S FOOD LTD., Otter Works, Manchester, England. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 

NEW YORK (U.S.A.): 92 William St. SYDNEY (N.S.W.): 117 Pitt St. 


Camapian Acents: National Drug & Chemical Co., Ltd., 34 St. Gabriel Stre« t, 
Mownrreat, and branches throughout Canava, 


Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 
titres CHLORODYNE 


and Universally acknowledged to be the Most 
ONLY GENUINE Valuable Medicine Known and the 
ne, Best and Surest Remedy for 


Chlorody 
Dr. J. Collis Browne's 
miei COUGHS, COLDS, 
Medical Testimony ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 
with each bottle. In DIARRHEA and other complaints of the 
Of all Chemists, bowels it acts like a charm, and its soothing and 
1/4, 2/9, 4/6. restoring effects are equally marked in GOUT, 
NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE and RHEU MATISM 


THE RELIABLE FAMILY MEDICINE. 
OOKS AT REDUCED PRICES.—New Remainder 
Catalogue just issued of books in NEW CONDITION as published, at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, in some cases one quarter of the published 
price. It comprises Works in all Branches of Literature. Also a comprehen 
sive New Catalogue of Current Literature. A most handy guide to Standard 
books of the day—Fiction, General Literature, Art, Science, Nature Study, 
and Books of Reference. It also gives lists of the various cheap reprints. One 
of the most complete Catalogues issued by any bookseller. Either Catalogue 
Post Free on request ; they will proveof great assistance to Xmas book buyers. — 
HENRY J. GLAISHER, Bookseller, 55-57 Wigmore Street, W. 


THE MOST ORIGINAL COMPANY 
IN ENGLAND. 


The Spectator said last year 
“The attractive thing to 
one’s mind is that the in- 
ventions are not highly 
scientific and YET are more 
useful than many scientific 
patents. They are the fruit 
of some curiously aiert and 
observant brain.” 

Since last Christmas our 
inventor has doubled the 
number of these practical 
useful patents. 

Send a Post-card for the 
new list. They are all suit- 
able for presents. (Prices 
from 6d. to 35/-.) 


(The Third Hand Patents Company was honoured by 
an order from Her Majesty the Queen.) 





THIRD HAND PATENTS, LTD., (Dept. s.) 





361-363, City Road, London, E.C. 
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ENCLISH AND CONTINENTAL 
ADVERTISERS 


desiring to reach the richest 
consuming market (in proportion 
to area and population) in the 
world, the American North-west, 
which this year has raised a 
record-breaking crop, valued at 
more than one hundred million 


pounds, should advertise in 


THE BELLMAN 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.S.A. 


London Office: 
5 CATHERINE COURT, E.C. 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 


HARRISON & SONS, 
45 Pall Mall, S.W. 


BURKE’S PEERACE, BARONETACE, 
AND KNICHTACE, 1913. 


Cash Price, £1 11. 6d. Published at £2 2% 
BURKE’S LANDED CENTRY, 
IRELAND. 


Price £1 tis. 6d. net. 





New Edition, oo 
BURKE'S ‘LANDED CENTRY, 


BRITAIN. 
A New peitten was appear in 1913. Orders 
can now be booked. 


£2 12s. 6d. net. 


Our CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE of aii the 
NEW BOOKS forwarded post free. 


CHRISTMAS & NEW YEAR CARDS. 


A large variety in stock of the Newest 

Des Also a choice selection of 

PRI ATE GREETING CARDS. Specimens 
on application. 





READING-CASES FOR THE 
**SPECTATOR.” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 
By post, 2s. 3d. 


May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 


MEDOC, 
VIN ORDINAIRE. Per Dor. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
ht Dinner Wine. The md 
this wine will be found — 4 14/6 g/3 
wine usually sold at much 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


rior DINNER WINE, old in 


ea On comparison it it will be 
found ve superior wine 
sold at ye 


be appreciation this wine meets 


rom Lp conmnatiy 2 +4 17/6 99 
it pro- 





~ E. us Ay — and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


3 Dosen Bottles or 6 Doren Pints Delivered Ca 
Paidto hes Railway Station, including Cases and Dan 
oe Orders of 1 Dosen Bote, Delivercé Carriage Paid, 


ll who know these wines tell us there is no 
chret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street, 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 


TRY THE 
DELIGHTFUL 
NOTE PAPER 


HIERATICA 











Miss THACKERAY. 
The COUNCI! of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 


CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SER- 
VANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, 
reprinted (by permission)from the Cornhill Magazine, 
post free on receipt of two stamps, or in 
at the rate of 10s. per 100, on ap) lication to the 
SECRETARY, Central Office, mison House, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, 5.W., to whom 
Subscriptions and Donations towards the Funds of 
the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
BARCLAY and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 








Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR and 
Communications upon matters of business should nor 
be addressed to the Eprror, but to the PusLisuer, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, 


Without doubt you will 

find it the best you have 

ever used—firm, smooth, 

and of a charming creamy 
tint. 


It costs but 1/- a Box- 


Of all Stationers, and see 
that you get HIERATICA 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


for Regular Use. 


and HIERATICA only. 


Write for Free Samples 
and interesting Booklet to 


HIERATICA WORKS, 
Hill St., Finsbury, London, E.C. 








HUNDREDS OF HOMES 


WILL BE 


WITHOUT FOOD OR FIRE 
on CHRISTMAS DAY. 


Pray help the CHURCH ARMY to give these poor folk some- 
thing to make their Day a happier one. 

For this purpose, GIFTS of meat, groceries, vegetables, provisions 
of all kinds, coals, toys, warm clothing (new or partly-worn), 
and other things suited to the time of year, or money to buy 
them, most gratefully received at the CHURCH ARMY HEAD- 
QUARTERS, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 
(Telephone Paddington 3440). 


Cheques crossed ‘‘Barclays’, a/e Church Army,” 


payable to 
Prebendary CARLILE, Hon. Chief Secretary. 


CHRISTMAS HELP 
FOR THE POOR AND NEEDY. 





GENERAL BRAMWELL BOOTH earnestly begs for special 
Christmas aid for the SOCIAL WORK of THE SALVATION 
ARMY—the largest organized effort of its kind to help poor Men, 
Women, Boys, and Girls to help themselves. 180 Homes and 
Branches shelter 8,000 nightly, find work for thousands daily, 
and meet every kind of need among the Poor. 


£53,000 required for the current work. Help, whether small or 
large, gratefully received. Please address cheques, crossed Bank 
of England, Law Courts Branch, to GENERAL BRAMWELL 
BOOTH, 101 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. Balance Sheets on 
application. 





“Ts it nothing to you all ye that pass by ?” 


Please think of the 9,000 Destitute and 
Orphan Children in 
Dr. 


BARNARDO’S HOMES 


THIS CHRISTMAS.TIDE. 
THEY ARE IN URGENT NEED. 


*,* Kindly mark Gifts “ Spectator Contribution for Food Alone.” Cheques and 
Orders payable “‘ Dr. Barnardo’s Homes,”’ and Parcels, should be sent to the 
Honorary Director, WILLIAM BAKER, LL.B., at Head Offices: 18 to 26 Stepney 


on EB. 


Under the Patronage of 
Their Majesties The KING and The QUEEN 
and Her Majesty QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


LONDON ORPHAN ASYLUM, 
WATFORD. 
Instituted 1813. Incorporated 1845. 
Treasurer—E, H. BOUSFIELD, Esq. 
For the maintenance and Education of Fatherless Boys and Giris ef the 
necessitous middle class of the British Empire. 

The Charity is about to complete a Century of most beneficent work, and 
the Board of rs earnestly appeal for help not only for =, maintenance 
of its family of 500 boys and Giris, but for special gifts for the Cen- 
tenary Fund. 

7,190 children have been benefited. They have all been bereaved of one or 
both parents, and left in really necessitous circumstances. 

ARTHUR P. BLATHWAYT, SPS, Shaina, 
HENRY C. ARMIGER, Secretary. 
Offices: 3 Crosby Square, Bishopsgate, E.C. 








OOKS ~ WANTED. —=iney. Britannica, llth Edition; 
Burton's Arabian Nights; Works by Stevenson, Pater, maoty, ny 
Thackeray, Tennyson, Meredith, etc. Essays of Elia, 1 ; of 
Elia, 1833; any works in Monthly parts ; Sy Books with ahaa P 
Books illustrated by Alken, Cruikshank, B owlandson, etc. Hector’s Great 
Bookshop, Birmingham. 


RTS and 





CRAFTS EXHIBITION SOCIETY. 


r. WALTER CRANE, President.) 


(Comm 
TENTH EXHIBITION NOW OPEN, 10 to 6. ADMISSION Is, 





STREET, 


GROSVENOR GALLERY, 514 NEW BOND 





OOKS.—Burke’s Peerage, 1911, 24s.; Fairbairn’s Book of 
Crests, last edition, 2 vols., 25s. ; Debrett’s Peerage, 1910, 2 vols., 7s. 6d.; 
Balzac’s Works, “Caxton Edition,” 33 vols., £7 7s. ; Eddy's Science and 
Health, 10s. 6d.; Houssaye’s Waterloo, 358. ; Whistler Portfolio, 42s.; Smith's 
Birds of Wiltshire, 7s, 6d.; Thackeray's Vanity Fair, 1848, Ist edition, new, 
half morocco, Dickens, 22 vols., leather, fine set, —_ Myers’ Human 
Personality, volo Sas. 64. ; Hartmann’s Life of P L Life of Jehoshua 
Hume, Queens of 0 = hy , 6s. Send also for Catalogue. I have 
+ Le ‘00, 000 Bargains on f you want a book and have failed to find it 
elsewhere, try me. I am — most es Bookfinder extant,—BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright St. RMINGHAM, 
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“Pipe Perfect” 
PLAYER’S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


Out of the sweetest and ripest 

leaves of the tobacco plant 

“pipe perfect” Player’s Navy 
Mixture is made. 


Player’s Navy Mixture is every- 
thing that a tobacco can be. 


It is cool and even burning, 

with a bouquet as distinct and 

delicate as that of some rare 
vintage wine. 


Then fill your pipe with this 
best of Mixtures and know all 
the joy that a perfect tobacco 
can bring. 


IN THREE STRENGTHS— 


Mild 5” Medium 5” 
White Label 43° 


A SOLUTION 


OF THE 


XMAS GIFT PROBLEM. 
SUGGESTIONS 


FROM 


ELKINGTON’S XMAS LIST 


OF ARTICLES SUITABLE FOR 


PRESENTS FOR GENTLEMEN. 


per 
oz. 


per 
oz, 


per 
oz. 





Sterling Silver Cigarette Boxes. New designs. Large £2 176 


Small £2 5 0 
Solid Gold - Case. Engine turned £617 6 
” Pocket Knife. = £1 76 
Set of Pearl and Enamel Sleeve Links ” £770 
» » Vest Buttons. Pearl and Enamel £5 00 
Se: arf Pins. Geta and Platinum, set with diamonds and 
pearls from £2100 
Set of Gold and Platinum Studs, set with mother o’ pearl £1 0 0 
Elkington Cigarette Holder. Gold holder, leather case 
and 4 quills : 7 6 
Sterling Silver Pince-nez Case for waistcoat pocket, quite n new £0 9 6 
Clocks, exclusive registered designs from £1 5 O 
Solid Gold Watch, for evening wear oe ™ - £5 00 
Sleeve Links in Gold and Enamel, ete. ... from £1 1 0 





LIST SENT POST FREE ON RECEIPT OF A POST-CARD, 





ELKINGTON ‘::: 
LONDON: 

22 Regent Street, $.W.; 73 Cheapside, E.C. 

BIRMINGHAM: LIVERPCCL: MANCHESTER: 


Newhall Street. 27,9 Lord Street. 50 King Street. 


GLASGOW: 
34 Buchanan Street. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE: 
32,4 Northumbcriand Street. 
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MOWBRAYS’ GIFT BOOKS 


DEDICATED, BY SPECIAL PERMISSION, TO THE ARCH- 


BISHOPS OF CANTERBURY AND YORK, 


A DICTIONARY OF 
ENGLISH CHURCH HISTORY. 


Edited by 8. L. OLLARD, MLA., Vice-Principal and Tutor of 
S. Edmund Hall, Oxford, Examining Chaplain to the Bishop 
of Worcester, and Hon. Canon of ~ Worcester, Assisted by 
GORDON CROSSE, M.A. of New College, Oxford, and 
Lincoln’s Inn, and by nearly SEVENTY CONTRIBUTORS. 
Super Royal 'Bv0, 690 pp., with Two Coloured Maps. Cloth, 
12s, Gd. net. Half-moroceo, 21s. net. India Paper 
Edition, Half-morocco, 25s, net. 

“A MAGNUM OPUS. The warmest congratulations are due to all con- 
cerned in the production of this large and admirable book. It is a remarkable 
illustration of Anglican Scholarship, and a book of which the English Church 
may well be proud. . . . We do not pretend to have read every article in the 
book, but generally a very high level is maintained, and some of the articles, 
considering the severe limits of space, are superlatively excellent.’ 

—Church Times, 

“*It is really remarkable that so large a field has been covered in one by no 
means unmanageable volume, ... The general level of the Dictionary is 
very high.’’—Athenaum, 

+++ & great success. Learned without being pedantic, popular without 
being superficial, and combining adequate treatment with the avoidance of that 
excessive length which has of recent years entirely changed the character 
of many dictionaries much for the worse. "—Oxford Magazme, 


GLIMPSES OF THE PAST. | 
By ELIZABETH WORDSWORTH, formerly Principal of 
Lady Margaret Hall. Illustrated. Cloth, 5s. net. 
“ There is plenty of interest to allure those who have au interest in remark- 
able people.’’—Times. 
** Her book being part of herself has only one fault . 
Morning Post. _ Saat 
NEW AND REVISED EDITIONS. 
Cloth, 1s. net; Leather, 2s. net. 


DEAN CHURCH. pyp.c. Larnnory. 
Dr. PUSEY.  3y the Right Hon. G. W. EF. RUSSELT. 


EVERYMAN’S HISTORY OF THE 
PRAYER-BOOK. py ihe Rev. PERCY 


DEARMER, D.D. With about 100 Illustrations. Paper 
Boards, 18. 6d. net; cloth, 2s, and 2s. 6d. net. 


SOME LONDON CHURCHES. 
With 26 full-page Illustrations reproduced from Pencil 
Drawings, by G. M. ELLWOOD, with numerous Pen and Ink 
Sketches in text; historical and dese riptive Notes by the Rev. 
E. HERMITAGE DAY, D.D. Quarto cloth, 7s._ 6d. 


WIND AND CLOUD. Selections from 
the Writings of FATHER POLLOCK AND HIS BROTHER. 
Edited by Isa J. Posrcarr. With Four Illustrations. Cloth, 
2s. 6d. net. 


THE DECORATIVE ARTS IN THE 
SERVICE OF THE CHURCH, By FRANCIS SYDNEY 
UNWIN. With 46 Illustrations. Cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 


THE STORY OF S. FRANCIS OF 
ASSISI. By ELIZABETH W. GRIERSON. With Coloured 
Frontispiece and Sixteen Illustrations. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
*. .. quite excellent. It is a simple, consecutive narrative of the Saint's 
life, well and brightly written, serving almost for a full analysis of a bigger 
biography, and admirably suited for children.’’—Church Times, 


THE DREAMER. 
of Joseph. By Mrs. PERCY 
net; Paper cover, 1s. 6d. net. 


THE VISION OF S. CHRISTOPHER 
and Other Verse, By ALFRED C. FRYER. Cloth, 
4s. net. ae ; as 

CROWN OF THE NORTH AND 
SOUTH, and Other Stories. By CLARICE M. 
CRESSWELL, Author of “Roses of Martyrdom.” With 
Eight Coloured Illustrations, Cloth, 3s. 6d, net. 

** One of the best children’s gift books of the season.’’—Guardian, 


“ Miss Cresswell hasa real gift for the telling of children’s stories about 
children. Will delight its readers.”—Church Times. 


THE DRAGON OF WESSEX. 
A Story of the Days of Alfred, By the Rev. PERCY 
DEARMER, D.D. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net 


HEIR OF TREHERNE. A Tale of the 
Reformation in Devonshire and of the 
Western Rebellion. By the late Rev. A. D. CRAKE, 
B.A. New Edition. Illustrated by Groner E. Krucer. 
2s. 6d. net. 


IN THE CARDINAL WARD. 
Some pages from the Journal! of a Nursing 
Sister. By A. ALLEN BROCKINGTON, Author of 
“A Little Child shall lead them,” &. Paper, 1s, net; 
cloth, 1s. Gd. net. 

MOWBRAYS’ Illustrated Lists free upon application. 
A. R. MOWBRAY & CO., LTD., 
28 Margaret St., Oxford Circus, London, W. ; and 9 High St. ., Oxford, 


- « it is too short.”— 


A Drama of the Life 
Y DEARMER. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
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Messrs, CONSTABLE & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS 





HUNTING IN THE 
OLDEN DAYS 


By 
W. SCARTH DIXON 





(Hunting Correspondent of The Field.) 


With about 90 Illustrations from original 

photographs and old prints and paintings. 

In handsome half leather, Library Bindings, 
21s. net. 


No sporting library can be complete without this 
exhaustive and scholarly work, giving as it does, 
apart from its great sporting interest, a wonderful 
picture of English social life, and a remarkable 
assembly of illustrations from the great private 
collections. 





WHEN I WAS 
A CHILD 


By 
YOSHIO MARKINO 





(2nd Impression.) 


Exquisitely Illustrated by the Author, 
(6s. net.) 
"Sure to be among the most popular Christmas 
gifts this year.’""—The Lady. 


“Mr. Markino’s book is full of charm.”’ 
—The Spectator, 


THE LETTERS 
OF A POST- 
IMPRESSIONIST 


By 


VINCENT VAN GOGH 





With Illustrations from Van Gogh's works. 
7s. Gd. net. 


‘These letters, while intensely interesting as 
revealing the mind and the heart of the writer, are 
also of value for the light they throw on the Post- 
Impressionist painters.".—The Iaterary World. 


THE BOOK OF 
WOODCRAFT 


By 


ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 





Illustrated with 500 Drawings by the 
Author. 6s. net. 
THE BEST XMAS PRESENT 
FOR BOYS. 


Puncn says: 
beaten,” 


“Thompson Seton can't be 





ADAM LINDSAY 
GORDON 


And His Friend in England 
and Australia 
By 
DOUGLAS SLADEN and 
EDITH HUMPHRIS 
Tilustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


** A wonderfully vivid portrait of him. Altogether 
this book will be eagerly welcomed by all his 
admirers—and the lovers of his poetry are becoming 
more numerous every year.’’—Clement Shorter 
in the Sphere and Tatler, 








BILL THE MINDER 


Written and Illustrated 
by 
W. HEATH ROBINSON 





With 16 Colour Plates, 15 Full-page 

Illustrations, and 100 Line Drawings. 

10s. 6d. net; a large paper Edition de 
Luxe, 30s. net. 

The ATHENZUM says: “It takes a leading place 


amongst the many which have passed through our 
hands this season.”’ 








A CHILD’S DAY (2. 


net 


Verses by 


WALTER DE LA MARE 





With Photographic Illustrations exqui- 
sitely reproduced of the incidents in the 
life of a child by 


WILL and CARINE CADBY 





The AmaTEuR PHOTOGRAPHER says: “As a gift 
book fora child this beautiful volume could hardly 
be bettered.”” 


TWO OLD FAVOURITES. 


” THE CHILDREN OF 
THE NEW FOREST 


By 
CAPTAIN MARRYAT 


THE LAST OF THE 
MOHICANS 


FENIMORE COOPER 








Theso exquisite editions with many 
Coloured and Black and White LUlustra- 
tions by E. BOYD SMITH (5s. net each). 


THE POEMS OF 
GEORGE MEREDITH 


COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 

Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net; also a Pocket 
Edition in Oxford India paper, limp 
leather 10s. 6d. net, and a large edition 
printed on English mould paper, bound 
in buckram, limited to 500 copies, 21s. net. 


A MOST EXQUISITE GIFT. 





CEASE FIRING 


By 
MARY JOHNSTON 


Published Noy. 29. (3rd Impression.) 
In imaginative power, vividness, and impressive- 
ness, this new book is EVEN GREATER THAN 
“THE LONG ROLL,” to which it is the sequel. 
THE GREATEST WAR STORY EVER 
WRITTEN. 


(6s.) 











THE HERO OF HERAT 


By (6s.) 
MAUD DIVER 





(2nd Impression.) 


“In our opinion it is the FINEST WORK that 
Mrs. Diver has ever produced, and WE RECOM- 
MEND IT WITH CORDIALITY,”—tThe World, 





PRISCILLA (6s.) 


MRS. GEORGE WEMYSS 


(2nd Impression). 


“There is something most lovable, genuine, and 
fascinating in Mrs. George Wemyss’ heroine 
Priscilla. Written in a witty and engaging fashion 

. cannot fail to make an irresistible appeal.’’— 
The Country Life. 








SELECT YOUR XMAS GIFTS FROM CONSTABLE’S BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED XMAS LIST— 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 





CONSTABLE & CO., LTD. 








LONDON, W.C. 
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CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


FOR PRESENTS, PLEASURE & PROFIT 








THE LETTER BAG OF LADY ELIZABETH 
SPENCER STANHOPE 


By A. M. W. STIRLING 
With a Colour-Plate, Three Photogravures, and 


“One of the books that mz 
times than our own.” Mancheste 


Twenty-Seven other Illustrations 


uke one re-act to the old belief that these were more interesting 
r Guardian, 


“ It is scarcely an exaggeration to insist that such letters have a value transcending any more 


laboured enumeration of historical data.” 
“Their very intimacy adds to their vitality, life, and character.” 


“We have nothing but pr 
equally to the student of manners and to the lover of lively anecdote.” 


NOTE ALSO BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


COKE OF NORFOLK. 





THE STORY OF DON JOHN OF 
AUSTRIA. 


By LUIS COLOMA, 


ROMANTIC TRIALS OF THREE 
CENTURIES. 


By HUGH CHILDERS. 
NAPOLEON’S LAST CAMPAIGN 
iN GERMANY. 


Ry F. LORAINE PETRE. 


12s, 6d. net. 


Trans. by Lapy Moreron. 


12s. 6d. net. 


2s. Gd. net. 


THIRTEEN YEARS OF A BUSY | 


WOMAN’S LIFE. 


3y MRS. ALEC TWEEDIE. 
FANNY BURNEY AT THE COURT 
OF QUEEN CHARLOTTE. 

By FANNY BURNEY. 16s. net. 
AUSTRIA, HER PEOPLE, AND 
THEIR HOMELANDS. 


By JAMES BAKER. With 48 Coloured Pictures 
Donatp Maxwetu. 2ls. net. 


OLD GARDENS OF ITALY: HOW 
TO VISIT THEM. 


By MRS. AUBREY LE BLOND. 


THE VOICE OF THE GARDEN. 


Chosen and Edited by L. L. CABLE BIKLE, 3s. 6d. net. 


3rd Impression. 16s, net. 


by 


5s. net. 


THE VIOLET BOOK. 
By D. & A. ALLEN BROWN. With 10 Coloured Plates by 
Irenx Jonns. 5s. net, 


PUBLISHED BY JOHN 
HEAD 


e Sdition Revised and 
A new Edit R d 


Globe. 

Daily Telegraph. 

uise for the editor’s work, and can conscientiously recommend it 
Standard, 


Extended. 12s. 6d. net. 


\HISTORY OF THE PHILHAR- 
MONIC SOCIETY. 


By MYLES BIRKET FOSTER. 


TAPESTRIES: THEIR ORIGIN, 
HISTORY, AND ROMANCE. 


By GEORGE LELAND HUNTER, 


THE VAN EYCKS AND THEIR 


10s. 6d. net. 


16s. net. 


ART. 
By W. H. JAMES WEALE AND MAURICE BROCK 
WELL. 12s. 6d. net. 


HONEY BEE. 
By ANATOLE FRANCE, 
Fiorence LUNDEORG. 
BALLADS WEIRD AND WON- 
DERFUL. With 25 Drawings. 


By VERNON HILL, 


CROSS VIEWS. 


With Pictures in Colour by 


us. 


2is. net. 





By WILFRID &. JACKSON. 5s, net. 
VITAL LIES. 
By VERNON LEE. 2 Vols. 10s. net. 


| 


EGYPT, AND OTHER POEMS. 


By FRANCIS COUTTS. 3s. 6d. net. 


DEBORAH: A POETIC PLAY. 
By LASCELLES ABERCROMBIE. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR BREAD: 


A reply to Norman Angell’s “The Great 
Wusion.” By “A RIFLEMAN.” 5s. net. 





LANE AT THE BODLEY 


LONDON & NEW YORK 
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Mr. HEINEMANN’S GIFT BOOKS 


ARTHUR RACKHAM’S BOOKS 


AESOP’S FABLES 


Introduction by G. K. ae RTON. Large Crown 8vo. 6S. net. 
INGOLDSBY LEGENDS (15s. net); RIP VAN WINKLE (15s. net); MIDSUMMER 
NIGHT’S DREAM (15s. net) ; UNDINE (7s. 6d. net); WAGNER’S RING (1) RHINE- 
GOLD & VALKYRIE (15s. net), (2) SIEGFRIED & TWILIGHT OF GODS (15s. net); 
_ ALICE IN WONDERLAND (6s. net). 


ALL THE TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE | 


By CHARLES and MARY LAMB and H. 8. MORRIS. With 48 Plates in Colour from the Paintings of the 
Great Masters. In 2 vols., large medium 8vo. 21s, net. 
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THE FOUR GARDENS 


By “HANDASYDE.” Illustrated in Colour by CHARLES ROBINSON. Large Crown 8vo. 6s, not. 
ILLUSTRATED BY THE SAME ARTIST. 
THE SENSITIVE PLANT. By P. B. SHELLEY. Crown 4to. 15s. net. 
THE SECRET GARDEN. By Mrs. HODGSON BURNETT (Author of “Little Lord 


Fauntleroy.”) Large Crown 8vo. 6s. 








THE CHILDHOOD OF ANIMALS — 


By P. CHALMERS MITCHELL, F.R.S. With Illustrations in Colour, &c. Royal 8vo. 10s, net. 


WILD LIFE AND THE CAMERA 


By A. RADCLYFFE DUGMORE. Demy 8vo, with Pl: ates from Special Photographs. 6s. net. 














- THE STEAMSHIP CONQUEST of the WORLD 


By F. A. TALBOT. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 6s, net. 


THE CONQUESTS OF SCIENCE 
Each Demy 8vo. Illustrated. Gg, net. 
MOVING PICTURES. By F. A. TALBOT. 
THE RAILWAY CONQUEST OF THE WORLD. By Ff. A. TALBOT. 
THE CONQUEST OF THE AIR. bade ALPHONSE BERGET. ew: Edition. 








A BOOK OF BEGGARS 


By W. DACRES-ADAMS. Crown 4to. 3s, Gd. net. 


A CHRISTMAS GARLAND 


Woven by MAX BEERBOHM. (2nd Imp.) Crown 8vo. 5g. net. 


Two Dainty Series of Art Books 
THE GREAT ENGRAVERS. | FRENCH ARTISTS OF OUR DAY. 


Edited by ARTHUR M. HIND. Each 2s. 6d. net. (1) Monographs with 48 Plates from their works. Each 3s. 6d. net. 
MARCANTONIO. (2) HOLBEIN. (3) REMBRANDT. (4) | The First Vols. are (1) PUVIS DE CHAVANNES, by ANDRE 
BARTOLOZZI. (5) DURER. (6) VAN DYCK. (7) WATTEAU | MICHEL. (2) MANET, by LOUIS HOURTICQ. (3) COURBET, 
ond BOUCHER, (8) J. R. SMITH. (9) GOYA. (00) MANTNGHA. ty: LEONCE BENEDITE. 




















“ARS UNA: SPECIES MILLE. (Manuals of National Arts.) 
ART IN EGYPT 


By G. MASPERO, Director of the Cairo Museum. 600 Illustrations and Coloured Plates, Price 6s. net. 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED UNIFORM: (i,) ART IN FRANCE, (ii) ART IN NORTHERN 
STALY, Gil) ART IN GREAT ERA A eee. 


New 6s. Novels 


KING ERRANT - - . FLORA A. STEEL; LESS THAN THE DUST mary A. HAMILTON 


BETWEEN TWO THIEVES (2nd Imp. 
THE DECLENSION OF HENRY D’ALBIAC + 











V. GOLDIE 
: THE MARRIAGE OF KETTLE 
ADNAM’S ORCHARD «=~ = SARAH GRAND C.J. CUTCLIFFE HYNE 
MOLYNEUX OF MAYFAIR (2nd Imp.) The Great Romance of Bulgarian Liberation. 


DUNCAN SCHWANN | UNDER THE YOKE (2nd Edition.) IVAN VAZOFF 


WM. HEINEMANN, 21! Bedford Street, W.C. 





——___ 
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NEW FOULIS BOOKS. 


THE ENGLISH CHARACTER 


By Srencer Leicn Hueues, M.P., “Sub-Rosa.” This is the first time 
Sub-Rosa has really “turned author.” The charm and penetration of the 
result suggest that his readers will never allow him to turn back again, He is 

born essayist but he has, in addition, the breadth avd generosity that 
x lism alone can give a man, The combination gives a kind of golden 
_criticism without acrimony, fooling without folly. The work contains 
Ex. Cr. 8vo. 300 pp. 


journa 


eetures in colour of English pes by Fred Gardner, 


uckram, 5s. net. 


THE RIVER OF LONDON 


By HitarrE Bewroc. Everybody who has read tke “‘ Path to Rome” will learn 
with gladness that Mr. Hilaire Belloc has written another book in the same 
sunny temper, dealing with the oldest highway in Britain, It isa subject that 
brings into p all those high faculties which make Mr. Belloc the most 
genuine man of letters now alive. The record of the journey makes one of the 
t exhilarating books of our time, and the series of Mr. Muirhead’s sixteen 
res painted fer this book sets the glittering river itself flowing swiftly 
Ex. Cr. 8vo. 200pp. Buckram, 5s.net., Leather, 7s, 6d. net, 


mos 
pictu 
past before the eye. 


THE DICKENS ORIGINALS 


Epwin Puen. A very large proportion of Dickens’ characters had their 
living prototypes among his contempuraries and acquaintances, In this book 
the author has traced these prototypes, has made original researches resulting 
in the discovery of several new and hitherto unsuspected identities, and has 
given particulars of all of them, With thirty portraits of ‘“ originals,” 

in collotype. Ex. Cr. 8vo, 400 pp., 6s. net. A book for every Dickens lover, 


THE R. L. STEVENSON ORIGINALS 


By E. BLaNTYRE StmPsoN. The author has an unequalled knowledge of the 
jortunate Edinburgh circle who knew their R. L. S. long before the rest of 
the world; and she has been enabled to collect a volume of fresh Sterensoniana, 
ef unrecorded adventures and personal reminiscences, which will prove 
inestimably precious to all lovers of the man and his work. The illustrations 
are of peculiar importance, as the publisher has been privileged to reproduce a 
series of portraits and pictures of the rarest interest to accompany the text as 
well as several letters in facsimile. Four portraits in colour, twenty-five 
in collotype. Ex. Cr. 8vo, 260 pp, Buckram, 6s, net, 


THE SERVILE STATE 


By Hitamke Bettoc, The Servile State is a study of the tendency of modern 
legislation in industrial society and particularly in England not towards 
£ocialism but towards the estabiishment of two legally separate classes, one 
asmall class in possession of the means of production, the other a much larger 
class subjected to compulsory labour under the guarantee of a legal suffic!ency 
to maintain themselves. The result of such an establishment and the forces 
working for and against it, as well as the remedies are fully discussed, 200 pp. 
Crown 8vo, Boards, ls. net, Buckram, 2s, 6d, net, 


POEMS OF ADAM LINDSAY GORDON 


Adam Lindsay Gordon is zenerally called the Byron of Australia. In “ His 
Sick Stock Rider” he reproduces the colonial bush as keenly as Kipling 
reproduces India. His *‘ How we Beat the Favourite ” is the finest ballad of 
the turf in the language. He is, above everything, the sportsman’s t. 
This edition contains twelve stirring illustrations in colour by Capt. BD: 
Giles, 336 pp. Buckram, 5s, net. Leather, 7s. 6d. net, Vellum, 10s, 6d, net, 


NIETZSCHE 


Nietzsche’s works completed. 
17 volumes published. Index ready in January. 
Price of complete set £3 15s. net, single volumes supplied. 


“This translation is a benefit to the 
community.’’—Observer. ‘ Nietzsche's 
works should be available for students 
in every public library.”—Spectator, 


MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. py Hipa T. Sear. A compact 
account of the life of one of the most romantic figures in Scottish 
history. It contains sixteen illustrations in colour besides many portraits, 
and merely to turn them over is to gain a more living and reliable 
idea of the course of her tragic life, and of the characters of those 
who surrounded her, than the most careful of historical descrip- 
tions. The very actors and actresses move before the reader's eyes; and 
their stories, ceasing to be distant traditions, are seen to concern the 
movements, hesitations, half-hopes, and human impulses of people 

strangely like ourselves. Ex. Cr. 8vo. 224 pp. Buckram, 5s, net, 
Uniform Volume, PRINCE CHARLIE, by William Power, 


LADY HAMILTON. bByE. Hattam Moornovse. “Out of all the 
vicissitudes of her extraordinary life she snatched one lasting triumph— 
her name spells beauty.’’ The many fine portraits in this work demon- 
strate, as words can never do, that extraordinary nobility of temperame it 
which was the main characteristic of Nelson’s Cleopatra. Twenty-hre> 

illustrations—four in colour, Cr. 8vo. 236 pp. uckram, 5s. net. 


MARIE ANTOINETTE, By Francis Bickiey. A picturesque 
but restrained book. The illustrations prove, once more, the power which 
contemporary paintings have of making history intimate and real. 
Twenty illustrations—four in colour. Cr.8vo, 204pp. Buckram, 5s. net, 


NELL GWYN. By Csct. Cuesterton. The author has carried out 
the task entrusted to him with an admirable clearness and impartiality. 
The book is richly illustrated; the many portraits reflect the impudent, 
infamous, irresistible child-face in all its enchanting phases. Twenty 

illustrations—four in colour, Cr. 8vo. 232 pp. Buckram, net. 5s, net, 


R. L. STEVENSON: MEMORIES. Being twenty-five 
illustrations, reproduced from photographs, of Robert Louis Stevenson, 
his homes and his haunts, many of thes? reproduced for the first time. A 
booklet for every Stevensoa lover. In Japon vellum covers, 1s, net ; bound 

in Japanese vellum, 2s, 6d. net. 


RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM 


Tilustrated by Frank Branewrn, A.R.A, The sumptuous virility of the artist’s 

work is specially suitable for the purpose of sustaining and emphasizing that 

element of lofty sensuousness of the whole impassioned song. With eight 
illustrations in colour. 120 pp. Buckram, 3s. 6d. net. Leather, 5s, net, 


THE SONGS AND POEMS OF BURNS 


With Fifty-five fine Mustrations in Colour by eminent Scottish Artists. 

Quarto, 700 pages. Buckram, 10s. 6d. net. Printed on fine Rag paper, and 

bound in Vellum, 2ls. net. A complete Presentation Edition of “ The Songs 
and Poems of Burns,” with appreciation of the poet by Lord Rosebery, 


Complete Catalogue sent Post Free 


T. N. FOULIS, Publisher, 91 Great Russell St., London, W.C., 
and 15 Frederick St., Edinburgh. 





| CHRISTMAS BOOKS for EVERYONE 





FOR THE FATHER OF THE FAMILY. 


Arthur James Baifour as Philosopher and Thinker. 
A collection of passages from his non-political writings and 





speeches. Edited by his private secretary, WILFRID M. 
SHORT. 7s. 6d. net. 
Cardinal Manning, and other Essays. By J. E. ¢. 
BODLEY. 9s. net. 
Contents: CARDINAL MANNING—THE DECAY OF 


IDEALISM IN FRANCE—THE FRENCH INSTITUTE. 


FOR THE MOTHER, 


Royal Gardens. By CYRIL WARD. A description of the 
gardens at Windsor, Sandringham, and nine other Royal 
residences, with numerous coloured illustrations from Mr. 
Cyril Ward’s drawings. 16s. net. 
A few copies remain of the fine edition published at 42s. net. 


FOR THE GROWN-UP SONS AND 


DAUGHTERS. 
The New Book of Golf. Edited by HORACE HUTCHIN- 
SON and written by Mrs. ROSS (Miss May Hezuer), 
BERNARD DARWIN, J. SHERL JCK, A. C. M. CROOME, 
and C, K. HUTCHISON, 6s. net. 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 
The Book of Saints and Heroes. The 24th volume in 
Mr. and Mrs. LANG’S famous Fairy Book Series. Many 
coloured and other illustrations. By H. J. FORD. 6s. 


FOR THE YOUNGER CHILDREN. 
The Story of the Disecontented Little Elephant. 
Funny Rhymesand Pictures by E. 6. SOMERVILLE. 1s. 6d.net. 
Old Rhymes with New Tunes. By R. R. TERRY. Pictures 
by GABRIEL PIPPET. 2s. 6d. net. 
Molly and Margaret. By PAT. A story for children, 
really written by a child. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. net, 
The Singing Circle. By LADY BELL. A picture book 
of action songs, songs, and dances. 8s. 6d. net. 
FOR ALL WHO WISH TO BE AMUSED. 
John and Irene. By W. H. BEVERIDGE. A modern 
story. Illustrated by Selected Thoughts on Woman, 4s. 6d. net. 
FOR LOVERS OF ART. 
The Life and Letters of Frederic Shields. Edited by 
ERNESTINE MILLS. The paintings in the Chapel of the 


Ascension, Bayswater, were Shields’s chief work. Illustrated. 
10s. Gd. net, 























“A biography of supreme interest,""—Christian World. 


FOR COUNTRY GENTLEMEN _ AND 


STUDENTS OF AGRICULTURE. 


English Farming, Past and Present. By ROWLAND 
E. PROTHERO. 12s. 6d. net. 
*“ A book that will takea high place among the agricultural classics.’’"—The Field 


FOR MEN (AND WOMEN) OF SCIENCE. 


Science and the Human Mind. By W.C.D. WHET- 
HAM, F.R.S. and Mrs. WHETHAM., 5s. net. 


FOR MEN OF BUSINESS. 


Experiments in Industrial Organization. By EDWARD 
CADBURY. An account of the great works at Bournville. 


5s. net. 
FOR THE CLERGY AND LAITY. 


Civilisation at the Cross Roads. By Dr. J. N. FIGGIS, 
2nd Impression. 5s. net. 
* A book which it will do any man good to read, whatever his own opinions 
or however he bas reached them.’’—Athenzum, 


The Life of William Edward Collins, Bishop of 
Gibraltar. By ARTHUR JAMES MASON, D.D. 6s. net. 


** We heartily welcome the deeply-interesting and moving biography.”’ 
—The Record, 

















By FATHER 


The Life of St. Francis of Assisi. 
Cc 12s. 6d. net. 


CUTHBERT, O.8.F.C., 


“ Father Cuthbert’s work is a masterpiece,”""—The Tablet, 


FOR LOVERS OF FICTION. 


Miriam Lucas. By CANON SHEEHAN, 
story by the author of “ My New Curate.” 6s. 
Dew and Mildew. By PERCIVAL CHRISTOPHER 
WREN. A series of connected stories of Indian life, dealing 
with a haunted house, in which the author lived and paid the 
penalty, as did every family that lived there, Gs. 


FOR LOVERS OF FINE BOOKS. 
THE COLLECTED WORKS OF WILLIAM MORRIS. 


This splendid edition is in course of publication. It will bo 
complete in 24 volumes for 12 guineas, and can be paid for in 
instalments of 4 volumes for 2 guineas as published. Sixteen 
volumes are now ready. 

**One of the most notable examples of the book production of Cese 


he Scot: 





A new Irish 





. ” 
aays. 
s nar. 





LONCMANS, CREEN & Co.,39 Paternoster Row, London. 
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WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & Co.’s LIST 
Caravan Tales. 


Adapted from the German by Havurr and others by J. G Horn- 
stein. Illustrated in Colour by Norman Ault. 5s. net. 
Fancy cloth boards. 

A most attractive volume, which may be regarded as a Fine Art 
Gift-Book or as a volume of exciting Romance. Illustrated 
in colour by Norman Ault, the reproductions being mounted on 
toned paper. 


The Mighty Army. 


By W. M. Letts. Illustrated in Colour by Stephen Reid. 
5s. net. Fancy paper boards with coloured medallion. 


“The author merits the highest praise for this beautiful collection of stories 
from early Church history. It is one of the finest books of the season. The 
illustrations are ably arranged, giving the actors of the story in one picture, 
and the Cathedral or scene of the story in another. It is a book any grown-up 
will appreciate, besides children from ten upwards.’’—British Weekly. 


The King’s Scout. 


By M. Smith-Masters. Illustrated by C. B. Brock. 
A large handsome volume. Cloth boards, 2s. 
Full of present-day interest, from a practical knowledge of Boys and Scouting. 
It carries the hero through all the stages of Scout-craft. 


The Children’s Poets. 


Vol. I.—SCOTT. Illustrated by A. G. Walker. 
Vol. I.—_RONGFELLOW. Illustrated by Charies Robin- 
son. 1s. 6d. net each. Cloth, gilt top. 


This new series, edited by MARY MACLEOD, on the lines of our popular 
** Children’s Bookshelf,” are intended to serve as an Introduction to the more 
complete works of the great Masters. A few simple notes have been added, 
‘Che Illustrations are in Colour and Black-and-White. 


Great Men of the Bible. 


1. THE STORY OF DANIEL. By Bishop Osborne. 
2. THE STORY OF DAVID. By H. L. Taylor. 
3. THE STORY OF ELIJAH AND ELISHA. By H. L. 
Taylor. Illustrated boards, cloth back, 1s. net each. 
This new series for Boys and Girls will deal with great men of the Bible. 
The story of Daniel has been specially written by Bishop Osborne, the story of 
David and the story of Elijah and Elisha are both by H. L. Taylor. Each 


contains 3 Coloured Illustrations by J. Ayton Symington, and several other 
Illustrations by G@. W. Rhead and others. 


Send a Postcard for one of Wells Gardner, Darton & Co.’s List of 
New Books, beautifully printed in Colours. 


























THE BEST AND MOST POPULAR ANNUALS. 


CHATTERBOX 


Over 250 New Illustrations. 416 Large pages. 12 Coloured Plates. 
Coloured boards, 3s.; Cloth, Bevelled, gilt edges, 5s, 
Weekly, 4d; Monthly, 3d. 


** Still holds its own as first favourite.’’—-Scotsman, 


CHATTERBOX CHATTERBOX 


“CHATTERBOX is in the prime of life. There are few books for the 
young which are edited with greater care or better taste and understanding. 
Tversthing—lotterpress, colour-plates and other illustrations, paper, print, 
and cover—is good and suitable, and there is no better volume to be had at so 
low a price.’’—Westminster Gazette. 


SUNDAY SUNDAY | 


416 Large pages. 4 Coloured Plates. 250 Original Dlustrations. 
“SUNDAY ” Bound Volume, $s. ; Cloth gilt, 5s. ; Weekly, 
4d.; Monthly, 3d. 

*A difficult problem solved as well as it can be.’’—Spectator, 
“We can imagine nothing better.’"—The Times. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


THE PRIZE 


13 Coloured Plates and over 70 Original Pictures. Bound to suit 
all tastes. Paper, 1s, 2d.; Pictorial boards, 1s. 6d. ; 
Cloth, 2s.; Cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 

“It would be difficult to find a better book.’’— Westminster Gazette. 


THE BABY'S ANNUAL. 


LEADING STRINGS 


LARGE TYPE. EASY WORDS. Cloth boards, 2s, 6d.; 
Illustrated paper boards, 1s. 6d. 
** Nothing could be better.’’"—Daily Telegraph, 


The Rush Has Begun. 


See'that you get Chatterbox, 3/- and 5/-; Sunday, 3/- and 5/-; 
Prize, 1/2, 1/6, 2/-, 2/6; Leading Strings, 1/6 and 2/6. 


The Popular A fs for Children of all Ages. 




















LONDON: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltd., 
3 & 4 Paternoster Buildings, E.C.; and 44 Victoria St., S.W. 











G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


MARY PILLENGER. (is. net) A Story of 
Patriotism. By BRENDA, Author of “Froggy’s Little 
Brother,” &c. Cr. 8vo,clothextra. [Putnam’s Shilling Fiction, 


This litle story tells how patriotism came to a Southwark man, 
and what a difference it ae nates 


THE BLACKBERRY PICKERS. 6s. 
By EVELYN ST. LEGER. Crown 8vo, cloth. 


“Quite a remarkable work .. . truthful, sketched in with light and unex. 
aggerated touch .. . this brilliant story.”"—Church Family Newspaper, 


THE UPAS TREE. as. 6d. net. 
By FLORENCE L. BARCLAY, Author of “The Rosary,” &e, 
Coloured Frontispiece by F. H. Townsenv. Cloth, extra gilt, 


** The whole episode is admirably done . . . it is woven most naturally, . , 
It is a proof of the all-pervading charm of Mrs. Barclay’s work.”’ Fe 


—Evening Standard, 
THE WHITE SHIELD. és. 
By MYRTLE REED. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 


** These stories portray the same swect faith in human nature's best as de 
her other writings . ..a volume that none of the lovers of Myrtle Reed's 
works should fail to procure.”’—Daily Chronicle. 


IN THE AMAZON JUNGLE. 10s. 6d. net. 
By ALGOT LANGE, With 86 Lillustrations from original 
photographs. Frontispiece in Colour. 8vo, cloth extra, 


“Reveals a world fearful and wonderful, in which Nature towers unconquer. 
able above man and all his works.’’— Times. 


THE MAUVE LIBRARY. 2s. net. 


LITTLE THANK YOU. By Mrs. T. P. O'CONNOR. With 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. net. 

**A deliciously fresh and unaffected romance . . . overflowing with tende 
feeling. . . . A Christmas book. ... Kindly and winning.’’—Daily Telegraph, 
TIM AND THE SQUIRE. By LILIAN STREET. 

Coloured Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. net. 

**The story of a nice little boy and a gruff old man, whom he changes; just 
the thing for a mother to read.”"—Evening News, 

THEIR HEARTS’ DESIRE. By FRANCIS FOSTER 
PERRY. With jFrontispiece by Harrison Fisuer. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth. 2s. net. 


* Pleasant reading for those who appreciate the study of child-life.’’ 
—Morning Post, 
#"y Send for our Christmas List of Good Fiction. 


24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 

















WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO. 


LTD. 
JUST _ PUBLISHED. 


Charles Edward Brooke. 


A Memoir, edited by A. G. Deedes, Vicar of S. John the 
Divine, Kennington; Hon. Canon of Southwark. With an 
Introduction by Lorp Hatrrax. With Photogravure and other 
Illustrations. Cloth, Ss. net. 











OTHER BIOGRAPHIES AND REMINISCENCES. 


Archbishop Maclagan. 


By F. D. How. 16s. net. [2nd Edition. 











A Shepherd of the Veld: 
The Life of Bishop Key. 


By Godfrey Callaway. 2s. Gd. net. [2nd Edition. 





Rt. Hon. G. W. E. RUSSELL. 


One Look Back. 


Cloth, 10s. Gd. net. 


“| Remember.” 


By Canon Horsley. 7s. 6d. net. [2nd Edition. 


LONDON: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltd, 
3 & 4 Paternoster Buildings, E.C.; and 44 Victoria St., S.W. 
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From THE BROADWAY HOUSE LIST. 
THE CHILDHOOD OF ART: or, TM 


Ascent of Man. A sketch of the vicissitudes of his upward 
struggle, based chiefly on the relics of his artistic work in 

rehistoric times as revealed by various explorers. By H. G. 
SPEARING, M.A., Queen’s College, Oxford. With 16 Plates 
in Colour and nearly 500 Illustrations reproducing examples 
of primitive work. Royal 8vo. 21s. net (postage 6d.) Pros- 
pectus free. 


THE BATTLESHIP =: Being the Story of the 
Greatest Naval Weapon from the First Ship-of-the-Line to 
Present-day Leviathans. By WALTER WOOD, Author of 
“ North Sea Fishers and Fighters,” &c. With 103 Illustrations, 
including 8 Colour Plates by Franx il. Mason, R.B.A. Crown 
4to. 12s. 6d. net (postage 5d.). 

“He has gathered up a store of out-of-the-way information . .. which 
assists in conveying a realistic impression of life and conditions in the formative 
period of the British Navy.’’—Scotsman. 


BIBLE WAYS IN BIBLE LANDS. 


A Traveller’s impressions of Palestine. By MAUDE M. 
HOLBACH. With 32 Illustrations from Photographs taken 
by OTTO HOLBACH. | 5s. net. 
“A volume with good photographs, which may be recommended to Bible 
students.’’— Times. 


ENGLISH LIFE AND MANNERS 
IN THE LATER MIDDLE AGES. 


By A. ABRAM, D.Sc. (Lond.), F.R.Hist.S. The Period 
chosen is the years which lie between the Black Death and the 
end of the 15th Century. With 77 Dlustrations from Con- 
temporary Prints. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


LIFE AND TIMES OF JOHN 


CALVIN. Translated from the well-known Dutch work 
of L. Penning by the REV. B. S. BERRINGTON, M.A. 
With 12 full-page Plates. Demy 8vo. 103. 6d. net (postage 4d.) 

“Tt is accurate, and does not shirk any of the points of Calvin's life usually 
attacked by his opponents. ‘The translation is adequate and the book is well 
printed and illustrated.’’—Athenzum, 


MEMOIR OF SIR HORACE MANN. 
By I. GIBERNE SIEVEKING. With 9 Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 10s, net (postage 4d). 

Some sidelights on Horace Walpole may be looked for in this interesting 
memoir, for it was through him that Mann secured his post of British Envoy 
at Florence. The story of his official life there is largely concerned with that 
of the Young Pretender, whose doings Mann was instructed to watch by 
George the Second. 


MEMOIRS AND LETTERS OF 
FRANCIS W. NEWMAN. By the same 


Author. With 28 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
“The volume . .. gives a living picture of one who from first to last was 
himeelf alive to his finger tips, and was, in Browning's phrase, ‘ ever a fighter’ 
for what he deemed liberty.’’— Standard, 


HOW TO SEE ITALY BY RAIL. 
By DOUGLAS SLADEN. With 160 Illustrations of the 
most beautiful places, cathedrals, mosaics, sculptures, paint- 
ings, &c. Pocket Edition, small cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
Library Edition, 8vo, buckram, 7s. 6d. net (postage 4d.). 

“Asall men and women should see Italy before they die, travellers cannot 

@o better than pack Mr, Sladen’s volume in their portmanteau,’’—Morning 


Post. 

SIR ROGER L’ESTRANGE. 4 contri- 
bution to the History of the Press in the 17th Century. By 
GEORGE KITCHIN, M.A. (Edin.), B.Lit. (Oxon.), Lecturer 
in English at the University of Edinburgh. With 11 full- 
page Plates. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. [ Shortly. 


THE ENTOMOLOGIST’S LOG- 


BOOK. 4 Dictionary (in English and Latin), of the Life 
Histories and Iood-Plants of the British Butterflies and 
larger Moths. Interleaved throughout with thin writing- 
paper for recording observations. By ALFRED GEO. 
SCORER, F.E.8. Large 8vo. 7s. 6d. net (postage 5d.). 

NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 

WATERS FROM DEEP SPRINGS. Poems by 
A. D, H, ALLAN, Author of “The Naiad and other Poems.” 
Feap. 8vo, gilt top. 3s. 6d. net (postage 2d.). 

“Always show much accomplishment and considerable play of poetic 
thought.” —Times, 


LYRICS, SONGS AND IDYLLS. By REGINALD 
ROGERS. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net (postage 2d.). 
“Ingenious in thought, and simple in expression, and not without the best 
of poetical qualities, spontaneity,”’—Times. 
DAINTY SUBSTITUTES FOR CHRISTMAS CARDS. 
ENVELOPE BOOKLETS. Coloured and Decorated 
throughout by 8S. W. LEFEAUX, in the style of Medieval 
Missals. Parchment, each 6d. net (postage 1d.). 
OMAR KHAYYAM. FORSAKEN MERMAN. 
RING OUT WILD BELLS. BLESSED DAMOZEL. 


*,* LIST O# NEW PUBLICATIONS FREE ON 
APPLICATION. 
CEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, LTD., 


and KECAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., LTD., 
Broadway House, 68—74 Carter Lane, London, E.C. 
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“THE ENTERPRISING NEW FIRM OF 


HERBERT JENKINS” 


STANDARD. 


A Prince of Pleasure 


Those who love Memoirs will 
value Hugh Stokes’s account of 
the Court of the Grand Monarch’s 
brother. Illustrated. 12/6 net. 








Woman and To-morrow 
Every woman should read W. L. 


George’s “Really Masterly Ex- 
position.’’—Daily News. 2/6 net. 


The Love-Seeker ended. 
Every one is reading M. Churton 


Braby’s remarkable book of love 
for lovers and others. 2/6 net. 


The Reluctant Lover 
** Distinctly a novel to be read,” 
says the Standard of Stephen 
McKenna’s first book. 6/-. ended. 


Bachelors’ Buttons 
The Candid Confessions of a Shy 
Bachelor, by E. Burke. ‘We have 
laughed right through.’’—Ouilook. 
6/-. Second Edition. 


Private Smith 
A soldier story by Capt. O. Dallas. 
With a Foreword by Sir R. Baden 
Powell. ““Wehopethis book will 
be widely read.”—P.M.G. 6/- 


Windyridge 3rd ed. 
Anew discovery among noveiists. 
‘“* Should give genuine pleasure to 
tens of thousands.’’—Nation. 6/- 


Poems to Pavlova 


By A. Tulloch Cull, with 8 Ilius- 
trations of Mme. Pavlova. 3/6 net. 


Embroidery Stitches 


A book for Gentlewomen, by M.E. 
Wilkinson. 200Illus. 5/- net. 


The Days of a Year 


Mr. Henry James has contributed 
an appreciation to M. D. Ashiey 
Dodd’s volume. 2/6 net. 


HERBERT JENKINS, 12 Arundel Place, 5S.W 
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CASSELL’S Presentation Volumes. 


Send for a Copy of Cassell’s New Complete Catalogue with Portraits of 
Authors. (2,500 volumes classified in sections for ready reference.) Sent post free, 
Applications for Illustrated Colour List of Gift Books will also be esteemed. 


Cassell’s The New Book 
Popular of the 
Gardening 
— by WALTER P. WRIGHT, Horse 

R.H.S, With 24 Coloure By CHARLES RICHARDSON, 
Pines and upwards of 1,000 Illus- With 20 Coloured Plates and 
trations. Two Vols. 1,152 pages. 30s, numerous other Illustrations from 25s. 
Crown 4to, half-leather, gut top. met Photographs. Cloth gilt, gilt edges. net 
Warships The Sea 
and Their and 
Story its Story 
By R. A. FLETCHER. With By Capt. FRANK H. SHAW and 


Colour Frontispiece by CHARLES ERNEST H. ROBINSON. With 


DIXON, R.L, and 80 Full-page Coloured Plates by famous Marine 
Photographs. Medium &vo. Cloth 2Is. Artists, and hundreds of Illus- 9s. 
gilt, gilt top. net trations. Cloth gilt. net 
Famous 100 
Paintings Popular 

Pictures 
Vol, I. Facsimile Reproductions in Colour 


of Popular Pictures selected from 
the World's Great Galleries, with 


Being 50 Reproductions in Colour 
an Introduction by M. H. SPIEL- 


of the Masterpieces of the famous 


British and European Galleries. Vol. MANN, F.S.A., and note on each I2s. 
With Introduction by G. K. I. Picture byARTHUR FISH. Two and 
CHESTERTON, and descriptive 12s Volumes. Cloth gilt, 12s. each; 15s. 
text, met leather, 15s. each, each 
Cassell’s Cassell’s New 
Cyclopaedia of Cabinet 
Photography Cyclopaedia 


Edited by BERNARD E, JONES, 
with 5 Colour Plates, 19 Full-page 
and Hundreds of other Illustra- 10s. 6d. 


Concise andComprchensive. With Cloth 
several hundred Illustrations and72.6d. 
Diagrams. Reyal Svo, 1,358 pages, Half- 


Steamships 
and 
Their Story 


By E. KEBLE CHATTERTON. 
With Beautiful Coloured Front- 


Motor- 
Cars and 
Their Story 


By F. A. TALBOT. With Colour 
Frontispiece and 80 Full-page 


Illustrations. Super royal 8vo, 21s. ispiece and over 150 Illustrations, 2l, 
372 peges. Cloth gilt. met Cloth gilt. net 
The Cathedrals Keartons’ 

of England Nature 

and Wales Pictures 


Contains 24 Colour Plates, 72 Rem- 
br andtPhotograv ures, andh undreds Two 


Their History, Architecture, and 
of Photographic Reproductions, Yo\, 


Associations. With 20 Rembrandt 2]Is. 


Plates and numerous Photo- met withdescriptiveT: re"Fere 15s. 
graphs. CompleteinTwoVolumes. per KEARTON, F. F.R, P.S. each 
Med. 4to, cloth. set Cloth gilt, gilt a 

Cassell’s Architectural 

Book of Drawing and 
Quotations cin Draughtsmen 

Prove-bs and 10s.6d. By REGINALD BLOM- 
Household Words ret; FIELD, A.R.A. (President 


Institute of British 
With 96 pages of 


Royal 


Ha f- 
By W. GURNEY BENHAM, L'ther Architects). 


M.A. Over 32,000 References [2s.6d. Illustrations. Crown 4to. 10s6d. 
and full verbai index, net Cloth gilt. net 
The Baby 

Complete Birds at 

Gardener Home 

By H. H. THOMAS (Editor of yh RICHARD KEARTON,F.Z.S., 
“The Gardener") With Colour R.P.S. A New Kearton Book. 


With upwards of 64 Illustrations 


Frontispiece by C, E. FLOWER, 
in Colour and Black and White. 


and 128 Full-page Half-tone 10s.6d, 


tions. Crown 4to, cloth gilt. met Cloth or half-leather. L'thr 10s.6d, Plates. 592 pages. Cloth gilt. net Cloth gilt. 6s 
Wild Flowers The Astronomy Babes 
as they Ideal for of 
Grow Garden All the Wild 
Photographed in Colour direct By H. H. THOMAS. With By 3RUNO H. BURGEL. By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 
from Nature ft H. wee 16 Coloured Plates and 96 Translated from the German by With Coloured Frontispiece and 
With decatieten Sasi by G. Se, Reproductions from Photographs. STELLA BLOCH. With over 32 Half-tone Illustrations by 
CLARKE NUTTALL, B.Sc. net Handsomely decorated. Cloth 6s, 300 Illustrations. Medium 8vo. WARWICK REYNOLDS, Extra 
Series One, Two, Three and Four. each gilt. net Cloth gilt. 10s.6d. crown 8vo. Cloth gilt. 6s 
’ 
CASSELL’S COLOUR BOOKS 
King Treasure The Master The 
Solomon’s Island of Pilgrim’s 
Mines By ROBERT Louis’ Ballantrae ~ ogress 
STEVENSON, With 1 JOHN BUNYAN. W f 
Ry H.RIDER HAGGARD. Colour pin te ae g eng By ROBERT LOUIS STEVEN- slike hate, by the Rev. JOHN 
Edition. With 8 Colour Illustra- . ° y SON. With 12 Colour Illustra- BROWN, D.D.° 12 Colour Iilus- 
tions by A. C. MICHAEL. Large 7s.6d. CAMERON. Demy 8vo, 384 7s.6d. tionsby W AL PAGET. Demy 8vo,7,6d. trations by JAMES CLARK, R.L. 7s.6d. 
crown 8vo, 352 pages. Cloth gilt. get pages. Cloth gilt, gilt top. met 354 pages. Cloth gilt, gilt top. met Superroyal 8vo, Cloth gilt. net 
’ 
CASSELL’S DICTIONARIES. 
Cassell’s Cassell’s Cassell’s Cassell’s 
i Pun Dictionary Dictionar — 
Dictionary French - English — English - Gunn-tatid ia lish- Crh Dictionary 
French. Edited by JAMES Cloth e net a oe p 

a a8 o Y German. Revised and con- 7s.6d. Latin-English—English-Latin. Cloth 
Giving Definitions of more Cloth3s.6d, BUIELLE, B.A. Newly Re- 3s. 6d. Td. Pa by KARL L’thr net Revised by J. R. V MAR. 3s. 6d 
than 100,000 Words and Half. vised by DE V. PAYEN- Half- » Litt.D., 10s.6d. CHANT ., and , Bolte 
Pl Cc PAYNE, Assistant Examiner [L’thr Schrider Prcfomie of Ger- Ch’pEd ~ » M.A. and J. F. Half- 

hrases. 1,100pages.Crown morocco jn French in the University of 4s. 6d, man at Cambridge. 1,360 Cloth CHARLES, B.A. 928 pages. moro-co 
Bvo. 4s. 6d. net London. 1,230 pages. net — 3s. tell Crown 8yvo, net 4s. 64 





HAPPY H OUSES. 


By MARY ANSELL (6s. net), “whose ‘The Happy Garden’ 

many will remember with pleasure.”—7Zimes. “A whimsical and 
charming book by Mary Ansell, full of novel ideas on furnishing 
and of contrasts in houses.”—Graphic. 





WOMAN in MODERN SO¢ SOCIETY. 


By EARL BARNES. 3s, 6d, net. “A careful analysis of the 
biological and historical conditions which have led to the present 
upheaval in woman's activities. . . . The book shows sound 
_— Siteann by wide nn 





Cassell G Co., Lid., La Belle Sauvage, Lnadion E. C. 


Also New York, Toronto, 
and Melbourne. 
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FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


HERBERT STRANG’S NEW BOOKS 


THE AIR PATROL. A Story of the North-West Frontier. 6s. 


“'The picture of the manceuvres and flights of the aerop!ane is extraordinarily vivid and picturesque, and altogether this is an 
exceptionally good book, written, moreover, in excellent style.” —Times. 

“Mr, Herbert Strang is probably our best writer of adventure stories. 
—Morning Post. 


THE MOTOR SCOUT. A Story of South America. 3s. 6d. 


“ He thrills, he instructs, he interests all the time. Give a boy a Strang—and the rest is safe.”—Birmingham Daily Post. 


HERBERT STRANG’S ANNUAL. Fifth Year of Issue. 
The new volume of this popular Annual contains stories by DESMOND COKE, CAPTAIN GILSON, 
WALTER RHOADES, and others ; and articles on topics of interest by experts. 5g, net, and 3s. Gd. net, 
It is a rare miscellany of all the things that boys like to read.”—Observer, 
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His new book, ‘The Air Patrol,’ is really a masterpiece.” 


“ As exciting and irresistible as ever. 





NEW STORY BY CAPTAIN GILSON 
THE PIRATE AEROPLANE. A Story of Adventure. 5s. 


“«The Pirate Acroplane,’ with its breathless succession of adventures, will not easily be put down by anyone who takes it up.”— 
Guardian, 


THE SONG OF FRITHIOF. 
Retold in Modern Verse by Rev. G. C. ALLEN, D.D. With Illustrations in Colour and Black-and-White by 
T. H. ROBINSON. Qs. Gd, net. 


“It is what Dr. Allen himself calls a ‘rough,’ but which we ourselves should prefer to term a very finished and eloquent attempt 
to put into verse one of the tales which our Norse forefathers delighted to hear told over and over again.”—Outlook. 








NEW STORIES FOR GIRLS 


By BRENDA 


By MARJORY ROYCE. | GIRVIN. 








THE UNWILLING SCHOOLGIRL. 
Illustrations by JAMES DURDEN. 65s. 
“It seems a perfect gift for ten-years-old, and even grown-ups will like it. 
It is easily the best in our list.’’—Nation. 


GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES. 
With many Coloured Illustrations 
7s. 6d. net, in box. 

“One of the most charming editions of Grimm's Tales ever published, 
cannot speak too highly of Mr. Noel Pocock’s illustrations,’’—Outlook, 


THE ROSE FAIRY BOOK. 
Edited by Mrs. HERBERT STRANG, Containing a large 
collection of Fairy Stories, gathered from various sources. 
Twelve Plates in Colour and many Black-and-White Ilustra- 
tions by L. A. GOVEY. 6s. net. 
“A gift book fit for golden girls and boys."’—Outlook. 
“One of the daintiest volumes that ever was seen,””"—Daily Telegraph, 


by NOEL POCOCK. 


One 


CECIL ALDIN’S MERRY PARTY. 


Containing 30 Plates in Colour and numerous Black-and- 
White Illustrations by CECIL ALDIN. 7s. Gd. net. 


sa Aldin is here in his happiest style with the most delightful results.”’"— 


FINE ART BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 





NEW ANIMAL BOOKS BY CECIL ALDIN 





THE NEW PEEK-A-BOOS. 


THE GIRL SCOUT: The Story of Aggie 


Phillips, and her Amateur Patrol. Llustrations 
by N. TENISON. 3s. 6d. 


THE BOOK OF BABY BIRDS. 
Descriptions by FLORENCE E. DUGDALE. Many hand- 
some Plates in Colour by E. J. DETMOCLD. 6s. net. 


“A unique treat for nature lovers.’’—Nottingham Guardian. 
“ This is indeed a royal road to theacquirement of natural history,”"—Outlo. k, 


SUSAN. 
A most dainty and artistic book for children. 
Plates in Colour by LILIAN PRICE HACKER, 
printed and bound. 5s. net. 


“A joy for ever, and thousands of lovers, young and old, will take Susan to 
their hearts,”"—Church Tunes. 


Containing 12 
Beautifully 


MAC: the Adventures of a_ Scotch 
Terrier Among Strangers. Containing 24 Plates 
in Colour by CECIL ALDIN. 6s. net. 

“The pictures are ...asource of unending pleasure. It is one of those 
volumes of which we must say with regret that it holds more joy for the 
receiver than the giver.’’—Slandard, 


By CHLOE PRESTON. 


This Series of novel and amusing Picture books has atready attained wide popularity. 


THE PEEK-A-BOOS HOLIDAY. 


18 Plates in Colour and Humorous Verses. 6s. net. 


THE PEEK-A-BOOS AMONG THE BUNNIES. 


2s. 6d. 


Illustrations. 


By VIOLET BRADBY. 


THE CAPEL COUSINS. 
Illustrated by C. E. BROCK. 2s, 6d. 
* Mrs. Bradby writes asone who knows children thoroughly, and her pictures 
of home life are very charming.’’—Lady’s Pict 


ort, 


| THE PEEK-A-BOO JAPS. 


TWO DELIGHTFUL STORIES FOR CHILDREN 


3s. 6d. net. 


12 Plates in Colour and Humorous Verses. 


8 Plates in Colour and numerous Black-and-White 


By FLORENCE E. DUGDALE, 


IN LUCY’S GARDEN. 


Illustrated by JOHN CAMPBELL. 2s. Gd. 





HENRY FROWDE AND HODDER & STOUGHTON. 
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DEDICATED TO NOW READY 
LORD EVERSLEY, P.C. 


ANNALS OF HAMPSTEAD 


THOMAS J. BARRATT 


In Three Superb Quarto Volumes 
of over 1,000 Pages, containing 


OVER 500 ILLUSTRATIONS 


Including 30 Full-page PLATES IN 

COLOURS, 30 Full-page PHOTO- 

GRAVURES, and 6 VALUABLE 
MAPS. 


With an Introduction by SIR W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., LL.D. 


(“Claudius Clear”) 





The Work comprises the following Chapters :— 








Vol. I. XI. Boisterous Belsize | Vol. IIL 
I. From Prehistoric Times to the xi. arty Georg — eas XXI. Later Literary and Artistic 
Norman Conquest XIII. In Mid-Georgian Days Associations 
II. Under Monastie Rule XXII. Hampstead’s Manorial 
Ill. A Feudal Village Vol. Il. Lords 
IV. Hampstead in Tudor Times XIV. Earlier Artistic Associations XXIII. Ecclesiastical Affairs 
V. Beautiful Belsize XV. In Later Georgian Days XXIV. Kilburn, Ancient & Modern 
VI. Under the Stuart Campdens XVI. Legal Notabilities XXV. Golder’s Hill House. 
VII. The Seventeenth Century XVII. Joanna Baillie and the| XXVI. Highgate 
VIII. Tragedies of the Seventeenth Literary Associations of | XXVII. Geology 
Century and other Contem- Bolton House XXVIII. Fauna and Flora of 
porary Matters XVIII. Nineteenth-century Poets Hampstead 
IX. Hampstead as a Fashionable XIX. The Heath and the Struggle XXIX. A Twentieth-century Ram- 
Spa for its preservation ble around Hampstead 
X. Hampstead’s Kit-Cat Days XX. Later Days of Transition XXX. Bibliography of Hampstead 





Extract from SIR W. ROBERTSON NICOLL’S Introduction :— 

“The literature of Hampstead is notably enriched by the publication of Mr. Barratt's monumental work. . . . In these pages we 
get for the first time the whole story of Hampstead told in regular sequence and in the accepted historic method. . .. The action 
develops, the scene becomes peopled, and on almost every page some new fact is encountered, or some fresh light is thrown upon an 
ancient episode ; for everything that is necessary to the comprehension of all the story, whether old or new, has to take its proper 
place in these annals. No fact of importance has been omitted from Mr. Barratt’s survey. ... I am very grateful to Mr. Barratt 
for this new History of Hampstead. It is in all respects a notable and splendid book.” 


The TIMES says :— 

“Mr. Barratt has long been an enthusiastic antiquary, and his collection of pictures and other records at Bell-Moor has 
become widely known. Now this mass of material, supplemented by friendly contributions, has been drawn upon to serve as the 
basis of what Sir Robertson Nicoll justly describes in his introduction as a monumental work. The different phases and periods of 
Hampstead’s history have been clearly brought out, and in spite of the extreme richness of its associations with historic figures, which 
can be fully realized only by following such a collected record, the wood is never hidden by the trees. Theo unity and vividness of the 
history is immensely increased by the illustrations, of which there are more than 500, On almost every page there is a reproduction 
in colours of one of Constable’s or Linnell’s paintings, or some delightful sketch of Hampstead in recent years by Mr. Quinton.” 


The GRAPHIC says :— 
“Mr. Barratt has set himself a great task, but he has done it greatly, and his book marks a classic milestone in the history of 
Northern London.” 


The NATION says :— 

“Mr. Barratt may well be congratulated not only on having produced the most sumptuous and the most beautiful book of tho 
year, but as presenting to the public, as a labour of love and personal devotion, one of the most delightful histories in the English 
language.” 





The Work is beautifully printed on special pure rag paper, and handsomely bound, with the Hampstead 
Borough Arms reproduced in the correct heraldic colours on the cover of each volume, 


Price £5 5 O Net. 





A. & C. BLACK, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, w. 
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Messrs. HUTCHINSON & C0.’S_ New Books suitable for Gifts 


By the Author of “A Diplomatist’s Wife in Many Lands” eZ 


Further Reminiscences 
of a Diplomatist’s Wife 


By Mrs, HUGH FRASER 
With Portrait in Photogravure. 

In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 

« Her new book is as charmingly written as its predecessors, In a conver- 

e this princess of raconteurs carries us round the world. 

fect storehouse of pleasantly told tales, and we shall look forward 

with keen anticipation to more and still more of those delightful reminiscences, 
recounted with all the verve of a born raconteuse.”” Birmingham Post 


gational sty! 
book is & per 


16s. net. 


The 





‘LIFE’ THAT LIVES” 


The Life of 
Henry Hartley Fowler 


First Viscount Wolverhampton, G.C.S.I. 

By His Daughter EDITH HENRIETTA FOWLER 
With 3 Photogravure Plates and other Illustrations. In one large 
handsome volume, 700 pages, cloth gilt and gilt top, 21s. net. 

“It is full of solid worth ; there is a deep and true interest in the book, since 


it has character in every page. 
with Goschen and Devoushire.”’ 


The ‘ Life’ is to be placed on the same shelf 
Morning Post 





The Wonders of the 
World 


The Marvels of Nature and Man as they 
exist to-day. 

With over 1,000 beautiful Tlustrations 
reproduced from Photographs, including 
28 Coloured Plates. 

The work comprises an absolutely original col- 
lection of Photographs of the Marvels of the 
Workl. All the World’s most wonderful sights as 
geen by the most eminent travellers, many of whom 
have supplied the descriptive text. 


Pamteo TuRxovcuour on Fixe Arr Paper, 
In two Vols., cloth, richly gilt and gilt 
edges, 12s. 6d. net. per vol., xnd in various 
leather bindings. 


A Book of which 60,000 copies have been 
sold in Germany 


The 


Fair Enchantress 


A Romance of Lady Hamilton’s Early 
Years 


By HENRY SCHUMACHER 


With a frontispiece in colour and 24 Illus- 
trations. Handsomely bound in cloth gilt, 
6s. 

“A wonderfully interesting romance. The story 
is a vivacious and engrossing one, and the book 
is enhanced by illustrations from well-known 


| pictures,” 


The Cheapest Book in the World 
Marvels of the 
Universe 


Nature’s Marvels in 

Tho Heavens, Animal Life, The Mighty 

Deep, Plant Life, The Earth’s Body. 
Told by leading Specialists of the Natural Sciences 
of the day. With an introduction by Loxp 
Avesuny, P.C. Illustrated with 1,590 beauti- 
ful pictures and 64 Coloured Plates from 

paintings specially executed for this work, 
PRINTED THROUGHOUT ON ART PAPER. 
In two large handsome volumes, cloth gilt 
and gilt edges, 12s. 6d. net per vol., and in 

various leather bindings. 








Greuze and 
his Models 
By JOHN RIVERS 


In cloth gilt and gilt top, 10s. 6d. net. 


With 39 Full-page Gravure Plates and 
other Ilustrations with Text. 


A New and Cheap Edition 


Goethe’s Faust 


With 33 Coloured Plates after Original 
Water Colour Drawings 


By WILLY POGANNY 


In crown 4to, cloth gilt and gilt top, 6s. 
net. 





New Edition 
An Anthology of 
Humorous Verse 
Edited by THEODORE A, COOK 
In cloth, gilt and gilt top, with decorative 


title page, end papers and cover. 
3s. 6d. net. 











The First Volume of Hutchinson’s Nature 
Library 
The Infancy of 
Animals 
By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.ZS. 


Zoological Department, British Museum. 
In cloth gilt, 6s. net. With over 175 
beautiful Illustrations, mostly on art paper. 


Two New Anthologies 


An Anthology 
of Babyhood 
By MURIEL N. D’AUVERGNE 
With Coloured Plates and Decorations, 


In Feap. 8vo, cloth, richly gilt and gilt top, 
3s. 6d, net. 





Parodies and 
Imitations 
Old and New 
With a Foreword by 
Sir ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH 
In cloth gilt and gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 





HUTCHINSON’S 


Popular Botany 
The living Plant from Seed to Flower 
By A. E. KNIGHT and 
EDWARD STEP, F.L.S. 
With 721 beautiful Illustrations and 18 
fine Coloured Plates. Printed throughout 
on fine art paper. In two handsome volumes, 
cloth gilt and gilt edges, 7s. 6d. net per 





volume, and in various leather bindings. 


3rd Large Edition 


Come Rack! Come Rope! 


By ROBERT HUGH BENSON 


“He tel!s the story with admirable art; the bock must take high rank; we 


are thrilled, Monsignor Benson, with his 


reaches out at something which, to him, is greater than his art.” 
“One of the most absorbing of all Monsignor Benson's novels.” 


A New Volume of the 
Popular Pocket Nature Boo%s 


Astronomy 
By G. F. CHAMBERS, F.R.A.S, 


With 8 Coloured Plates and 300 other 
Illustrations. 
In cloth, richly gilt, rounded corners, 
5s. net. 


Dwellers,’ by Fran 





MEADOWSWEET (3rd E4.) 
GENERAL MALLOCK’S SHADOW 


MISS MALLORY OF MOTE 





—_— on 


London: HUTCHINSON & CO. 








Twelve Great 


Passions 
By J. A. BRENDON 


Handsomely bound in cloth gilt, 6s. net. 
With decorative title-page and 15 beautiful 
Illustrations on art paper. 

“It is absolutely refreshing to come upon a work 
like *‘ Twelve Great Passions.” Mr. Brondon has 
told his stories with rare | terary delicacy and dis- 
cretion, and the book is adorned with a fine series 
of portraits,” Aberdeen Press 





Two Great Successes, 6s. each 


5th Large Edition 


The Veldt Dwellers 


By F. BANCROFT 


“South Africa has proved a rich mine for novelists. 
: Bancroft, it has inspired another novel that will sure 


In ‘The Veldt 


beautifal and t UCHING tale, | live; a book thut may not have the immediate selling powers of ‘ The Dop 
The Times Doctor,’ but is in a way equally remarkable as a literary achievement,” The 
Observer Throne 
New 6s. Novels 
Baroness Orezy 
W. B. Maxwell 
Evelyn Everett-Green 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S LIST 





2nd IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


9 ° 
God’s Playthings. 
By MARJORIE BOWEN, Author of “The Viper of Milan,” 
“ Black Magic,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Times: ‘‘ Miss Bowen has an unusual power of vivid presentment, and some 
of these tales reach a really high level of dramatic interest.” 
Liverroot Datmy Post: ‘‘The best piece of literary work Miss Bowen has 
yet given us. In style, in workmanship, in interest, and in attractiveness it 
excels anything we have yet seen from her pen,”’ 


The Land that is Desolate: 


An Account of a Tour in Palestine. 

By Sir FREDERICK TREVES, Bart., G.C.V.O., &c., Serjeant- 

Surgeon to H.M. the King. Author of “'The Cradle of the Deep,” 

&c. With Illustrations from Photographs by the Author and a 
Map. Small royal 8vo, 9s. net. 


Giascow Heratp: “The admirable illustrations reach the very highest 
standard of amateur work. The author's pen is as remorselessly faithful as his 
camera. The caustic humour which enlivens the book helps to make it most 
interesting.” 








’ 
A Housemaster’s Letters. 
Large post 8vo, 6s. net. 

Dairy TeLeGrapn: “ Here isa book (and we say it without fear of contra- 
diction) which ought to be in the hands of every schoolmaster—nay, more, in 
the hands of every parent throughout the country. ... This eminently 
sensible, broad-minded, and humane volume of letters. . . .” 








On the Track of the Abor. 
By POWELL MILLINGTON, Author of “To Lhassa at Last,” 
&c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


Times: ‘‘ Underlying his artless style and his unfailing appreciation of the 
humour of any situation there is a penetration and insight which make 
instructive a chatty record intended only to entertain.”’ r 

Scorsman: ** The author had many interesting experiences, and his book 
gives an excellent idea of the difficulties which confront a military expedition 
on a cousiderable scale in an unknown country.” 








The Casual Ward : 


Academic and other Oddments. 
By A. D. GODLEY, Public Orator at the University of 
Oxford, Author of “Lyra Frivola,” “Second Strings.” 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


Pouncu: ‘* There is no man living who expresses with more skill and point 
the cheerful irreverence of the undergraduate mind. In verse as well as in 
prose Mr. Godley has a very pretty wit."’ 








SUCCESSFUL 6s. NOVELS. 


A New Novel by the Author of “Peter's 
Mother,” &c. 





Erica. 
By Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE (Lady Clifford), 
Biruincuam Post: ‘One of the best women's heroes we have met fora 
long time. . . . Even the author of ‘ Peter's Mother’ has never done better or 


stronger work than this.” 
The Grip of Life. 


By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE. 
2nd IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 

Wor.p: “The two women are admirably contrasted. The radiant honour 
of the one stands as a perfect foil to the shadowy and serpentine skill of the 
other, and their joint effect upon the young man, whose mental vision is 
dimmed by learning and dreaming, is a masterpiece of psychology. Altogether 
the book must be characterised as a real work of art, Higher praise cannot be 
given.” 


Honey, My Honey. 
By KATHARINE TYNAN. 
2nd IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 

Patt Matt Gazette: ‘‘ Katharine Tynan tells the story in her own charming 
and romantic way.” 

FrREEeMAN’s JouRNAL: ‘‘ One of the best and most charming stories she has 
yet given us. It is written in a style that suggests Jane Austen and Mrs, 
Gaskell.” 





‘Not Many Sets Remain of 


ROBERT BROWNING’S 
WORKS. 


Centenary Edition. 


In 10 Volumes Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net each, printed in large 
type on fine paper. 


The Edition, limited to 500 numbered copies for sale in 
this Country (and 250 copies for sale in the United States) 
will be sold in sets only, £5 Ss. net the set. 


With Introductions by Sir Freprric Kenyon, C.B., D.Litt., and a 
Portrait Frontispiece to each Volume, 
Volumes IX. and X. completing the Edition ready Dec. 16. 


Srecrator: ‘As well-printed, judiciously annotated, and covetable an 
edition of the poet as can be imagined. . . this charming and scholarly 
edition.” 





Send for Illustrated Xmas Catalogue. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & Co., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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T. & T. CLARK’S LATEST Books 


Eternal Life. A Study of its Implications 
and Applications. 


By Baron FRIEDRICH VON HUGEL, Member of the 
Cambridge Philological Society. 8s. net. 
** Baron von Hiigel, the greatest spiritual writer of our time,”’"—Bisxop Gong, 


Primitive Christianity and its Non. 
Jewish Sources. 


By Prof. CARL CLEMEN, Ph.D. Authorised Translation 
by Roxzert G. Nisset, M.A, 9s. net. 


Jesus the Christ: Historical or Mythical > 
A reply to Professor Drews’ “ Die Christusmythe.” 
By Rev. THOS. J. THORBURN, D.D., LL.D. 6s, net. 


The Doctrine of the Person of Jesus 


Christ. 


By Prof. H. R. MACKINTOSH, D.Phil., D.D. A new volume 
of the “International Theological Library.” 10s. 6d. 

“ The book is of exceptional quality and richness, There are very few recent 
theological volumes on the same plane of all-round distinction, for knowledge, 
for constructive power, and, not least, for admirable lucidity and arrange. 
ment,’’—Expository Times, 

The Johannine Epistles. 


By Rev. A. E. BROOKE, B.D., Cambridge. A new volume 
of “The International Critical Commentary.” 10s. 6d, 

** This volume deserves the best possible welcome. It combines a high type 
of scholarship with thoroughness of treatment, and its manner of expressioa 
is as lucid as can be desired.’’—Athenzum, 

Our Growing Creed. 
The Evangelical Faith as developed and reaffirmed by current 
thought. By Rev. WM. D. McLAREN, M.A. 9s. net. 


The Sources of Religious Insight. 
By Prof. JOSIAH ROYCE, LL.D. 4s. 6d. net, 


Types of English Piety. 
By Rev. ROBERT H. COATS, B.D. 4s. net. 


The Religions of Modern Syria and 


Palestine. 
By Dr. FREDERICK J. BLISS. 


Greece and _ Babylon. 
Sketch of Mesopotamian, 
Hellenic Religions. 
By LEWIS R. FARNELL, D.Litt., Author of “Cults of the 
Greek States.” 7s. 6d. 


A History of Creeds and Confessions 
of Faith in Christendom and Beyond. 
By Prof. WM. A. CURTIS, B.D., D.Litt. 10s. 6d, net. 


The Religion of the Ancient Celts. 





4s. 6d. not. 


A Comparative 
Anatolian, and 


By Canon JOHN A. MacCULLOCH, D.D. 10s. net. 
Handbook of the Modern Greek 
Vernacular. Grammar, Texts, Glossary. 


By Prof. ALBERT THUMB. Translated from the second 
enlarged German Edition, 12s. net. 





An Indispensable work of reference— 


HASTINGS’ ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
OF RELIGION AND ETHICS. 


Tux Times.—‘The successive volumes fully maintain the 
standard of comprehensive and exhaustive treatment which the 
editor has set himself.” 


Tur Aruznxum.— The editor has risen to the height of his 
great undertaking. The work deserves the fullest and best 
encouragement which the world of readers and investigators can 
give it.” 

Volume Five—‘* DRAVIDIANS to FICHTE " —of this 
great work has just been published. Priceincloth 
binding, 28s. net; and in half-morocco, 34s. net. 


Complete Prospectus, with specimen pages, on application. 





38 GEORGE ST., EDINBURGH. 


T. & T. CLARK, STATIONERS’ HALL, LONDON. 
London Agents: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & Co., Ltd. 
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Macmillan & Co.s New Books. 


TRAVEL AND SPORT. 


Narrative of the Visit to India 
of Their Majesties King George V. and 
Queen mere, and of the Coronation Durbar 
held at Delhi, 12th December, 1911. By the 
Hon. JOHN FORTESCUE. With 32 Illustrations. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 

*,* This work constitutes the official record of the Visit and 

Durbar. 

HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES. NEW VOL. 


Highways and Byways in 
Somerset. By EDWARD HUTYON. Illustrated by 
NELLY ERICHSEN. Extra Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Second Impression. 


The Adventures of an Elephant 
Hunter. By JAMES SUTHERLAND. Illustrated. 8vo. 
qs. 6d. net. 

Tue Srectator.—" Mr, Sutherland tells of some of the most amazing adven- 
tures with elephants that have ever been published.” 


COLOUR BOOKS. 
WARWICK GOBLE’S NEW COLOUR BOOK. 


Folk-Tales of Bengal. By tho Rev. 
LAL BEHARI DAY. With 82 Illustrations in Colour by 
WARWICK GOBLE. Crown 4to. 15s. net. 

Also EDITION DE LUXE, limited to 150 copies, printed on 
Hand-made paper, and boundin vellum. Demy 4to. 42s. net. 


White-Ear and Peter. The Story of 
a Fox and a Fox-Terrier. By NEILS HEIBERG. 
With 16 Coloured Plates by CECIL ALDIN. Pott Ato. 
6s. net. 

Tur SrecraTor.— An imaginative chronicle of the lives of a fox and a fox- 
terrier which ends with a e»pital description of a hunting run,written from the 
point of view of the fox. Mr. Cecil Aldin’s drawings are full of spirit.” 


FICTION. 
Il. G. WELLS’S MOST SUCCESSFUL NOVEL. 
Marriage. 21st. Thousand, 
JAMES LANE ALLEN’S NEW BOOK. 


The Heroine in Bronze, or a 
Portrait of a Girl. A Pastoral of the City. 6s. 


Tur Gionr.—*“ There isa charm and delicacy about the story that will win 
for it many admirers, and a literary grace which cannot be too highly praised,”’ 


EDITH WHARTON’S NEW BOOK, 


The Reef. 6s. 


Puxcu.—*“ The whole book is delightful, illuminating, fragrant, sympathetic. 
It is the author of ‘The House of Mirth’ at her best, and that best has long 
ago placed her in the small front rank of contemporary novelists.” 


MISS B. HUNT’S NEW BOOK. 


Folk Tales of Breffny. as. 6a. net. 


Tur Girone: “ While agreeing in a general way with Miss Hunt's dictum 
that the Folk Tale is essentially dramatic and loses much when it is written 
down, we can at the same time sincercly assert that we have never come across 
a collection of folk-lore which can have lost so little in transcription as these 
deliciously told stories of Breffny.”” 


6s. 


THEOLOGY AND FHILOSCPHY. 


Foundations. A Statement of Christian Belief in 
Terms of Modern Thought. By SEVEN OXFORD MEN: 
Bb. H. Streeter, R. Brook, W. H. Moberly, R. G. Parsons, 
A. E. J. Rawlinson, N. S. Talbot, W. Temple.  8vo. 
10s. Gd. net. 


The Crowning Phase of the 
Critical Philosophy. A Study in Kant’s Critique of 
Judgment. By R. A. C. MACMILLAN, M.A., D.Phil. 8vo. 
10s. net. 











ARCHAOLOGY. 
Monumental Java. byJ.F. SCHELTEMA, 


M.A. With Illustrations, and Vignettes after Drawings of 
Javanese Chandi Ornament by the Author. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


CLASSICS. 


The Georgics of Virgilin English 


Verse. By ARTHUR S. WAY, D.Lit. Imp. 16mo. 


BIOGRAPHY AND LITERATURE, 


George Frederic Watts. vols. 1. 

and II.: The Annals of an Artist’s Life. by 

M. 8S. WATTS. Vol. Il. The Writings of G. F. 

Watts. With 39 Photogravure Portraits, 3 vols. 8vo. 
31s. 6d. net. 

Tee Staxparp.—" These three volumes are an impressive tribute to a great 

inter who was also a man of commanding personality, high iutegrity, and 

eautiful outlook. . . . Altogether Mrs. Watts is to be congratulated on having 


built a monument at once so chaste and noble to the man who she not merely 
loved, but worshipped.” 


Francis Paget, Bishop of Oxford, 
Chancellor of the Order of the Garter, Honorary Student and 
sometime Dean of Christ Church. By STEPHEN PAGET 
and J. M. CAMPBELL CRUM. With an Introduction by 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, With 
Photogravure Portrait. 8vo. 165s. net. 

Disraeli. 


By the EARL OF CROMER. Extra Crown 


8vo. Is. net. 
Further Reminiscences of H. M. 
Hyndman. 8vo. lbs. net. 


One Welshman. A Glance at a 
Great Career, Inaugural Address, Autumn Session, 
University College of Wales, Aberystwyth, October 31, 1912. 
By the Hon. WHITELAW REID, United States Ambassador 
in Great Britain. Extra Crown 8vo. Is, net. 

Tue Srectraror.—“ A deeply interesting account of the life and character of 

Thomas Jefferson,” 


Sir Nathan Bodington, First 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Leeds. 
A Memoir. By WILLIAM H. DRAPER, M.A. With 
Portrait. Extra Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Tuer Times.—“ The name of Sir Nathan Bodington will have its own place in 
the history of the modern universities of England, and it is we!! that his 
biography should have been written by one so capable and so sympathetic as 
Mr, W. H. Draper.” 


History of Old Sheffield Plate. 


Being an Account of the Origin, Growth, and Decay of the 
Industry and of the Antique Silver and White or Britannia 
Metal ‘Trade. With Chronological Lists of Makers’ Marks 
and numerous Illustrations of Specimens. By FREDERICK 
BRADBURY. Demy 4to. £2 2s. net. 


*,* Illustrated Prospectus post free on application. 
GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. NEW VOL. 


Poems by William Allingham. 
Selected and Arranged by HELEN ALLINGHAM. With 
Portrait. Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


NEW BOCKS FOR 
DR. SVEN HEDIN’S 


From Pole to Pole. A book for young people. 
By Dr. SVEN HEDIN. With Ilustrationsand Maps. Extra 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Tur Times: “A rich treasure-house of information about everything of 

interest in different parts of the world, including full accounts of the travellers 

and explorers from Robinson Crusoe to Livingstone and Stanley (a vivid account 
of whose work occupies nearly forty pages), and for the most part it has the 
first-hand touch of the real traveller.”’ 


The Magic World. by ©. NEsBIT, Author 
of “The Magic City,” &c. With MIlustrations by H, R, 
MILLAR and SPENCER PRYSE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Tue Stanparyv.—"“ Imagination and humour are gifts which have never failed 

*E. Nesbit,’ and in ‘ The Magic World’ she has produced a book of fairy stories 

which is going to captivate all readers from seven to seventy.” 


ANTHROPOLOGY. 
The Pagan Tribes of Borneo. 


A Description of their Physical, Moral, and Intellectual 
Condition, with some Discussion of their Ethnic Relations. 
By CHARLES HOSE, D.Se., formerly Divisional Resident 
and Member of the Supreme Council of Sarawak, and 
WILLIAM McDOUGALL, M.B., F.R.S. With an Appendix 
on the Physical Characters of the Races of Borneo by A. C, 
Happon, D.Sc., F.R.S., and 4 Illustrations in Colour, over 
200 Full-page Collotypes, and many Illustrations in the Text, 
2 vols. S8vo,. 42s. net. 

Tur Gione.—“ A superb monograph on a most interesting race, and is a 


THE YOUNG, 
NEW BOOK, 





2s. 6d. net. 


perfect store-house of facts for the geographer and the ethnologist, 


Macrmillan’s Ulustrated Catalogue post free on application. 
London. 


MACMILLAN and CO., 


Ltd., 
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Mr. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


CAPTAIN AMUNDSEN’S 


THE SOUTH POLE. 


Two Volumes. £2 2s. net. 


Puncu says: “I cannot find terms for my admiration of 
Amundsen, and especially for his laughing modesty; he is full of 
enthusiasm for the achievement, but every word of his praise goes 
to his dashing men. I reciprocate the international courtesy and 
appreciation which he has shown throughout and congratulate 
him most heartily upon a delightful history of a delightful feat.” 


THE GIRLHOOD OF 
QUEEN VICTORIA. 


A Selection from Her Majesty’s Diaries, 1832-40. Edited by 
VISCOUNT ESHER, G.C.B. Two Vols. 36s. net. 
Tuer T'rmes says: “One of the most engaging, and to all Britons 
most engrossing, revelations of Royal life that have ever been 
published.” 


Mr. NEWBOLT’S POEMS. 


In One Volume. 5s. net. 


THE PLUTUS OF ARISTO- 
PHANES. TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH VERSE. 
By the Right Hon. Lorp Justice Krennepy. 5s. net. 

Tue Times says: “It is the purity and masculine force of Sir 
William Kennedy’s English that. chiefly attracts us in reading 
through his version. He has shown an excellent tact in steering 
clear of pedantry . . . there is seldom a doubt about the meaning, 
the expression is brief and pointed, and some of the turns are 
distinctly neat.” 








Numerous Illustrations. 











NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


RAYMOND LANCHESTER. 
By RONALD MacDONALD 


THROUGH THE CLOUDY PORCH. 
By K. M. EDGE. 


THE MYSTERIOUS MONSIEUR DUMONT. 
By FREDERICK ARTHUR. 


THE WHITE KNIGHTS. ByT.G. WAKELING 








A RECORD OF HARD FIGHTING, HEROISM, AND 
ADVENTURE. 


THE WAR DRAMA OF THE 


EAGLES. Napoleon’s Standard Bearers on 
the Battlefield from Austerlitz to Waterloo. 
By EDWARD FRASER, Illustrated. 12s. net. 


THE ARABS IN TRIPOLI. 
With an account of the Desert War. By ALAN OSTLER. 
Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 





AN EXTREMELY INTERESTING BOOK TO NATURE LOVERS. 


THE STORY OF A HARE. 


By J.C. TREGARTHEN. [Iilustrations. 6s. net. 


THE NEW DEMOCRACY AND 
THE CONSTITUTION. By WILLIAM SHARP 
McKECHNIE, M.A. LL.B. 6s. net. 


THE HISTORY OF THE WELSH 
CHURCH. By the Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of 
ST. ASAPH. Illustrations. 6s. net. 

Tux Times says: “ One of the greatest services he has rendered 
to the Church of which he is so distinguished a leader. The book 
is forcibly written. The facts are stated with precision. . . the 
book manifests a sense of proportion and a frankness of statement 
which will give it a value long after the controversy it has in view 
has ceased. . . . The Bishop does not shun controversy, and it is 
manifest that he is in closest touch with all that is going on in the 
Principality.” 


ENGLISH CHURCH LAW AND 
DIVORCE. By Sir LEWIS DIBDIN, Dean of the Arches, 
and Sir CHARLES E. H. CHADWYCK HEALBPY, K.C.B., 
K.C., Chancellor of the Diocese of Exeter. Demy 8vo. 5s. net. 











JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 





CHOICE GIFT BOOKs. 





Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, 
Rendered literally into modern English from the alliterativg 
Romance poem of a.p. 1360, from Cotton M.S. Nero Ax. in 
British Museum, By ERNEST J. B. KIRTLAN, B.A, B.D 
Cover, Initials, Chapter Headings and Illustrations specially 
designed and decorated by FREDERIC LAWRENCE. Large 
crown 8vo., extra gilt. 3s. 6d. net. 


The Atheneum says: ‘An admirable version of the whole poem, simp) 
direct, and natural in prose . . . Author and artist together have produced 
satisfactory and handsome volume,” . 





FOR THE FERN-LOVER. 


British Fern Varieties. 
By FRANCIS GEORGE HEATH, 120 Illustrations. Largs 
crown 8vo., cloth gilt. 3s. 6d. net. 


The Daily Mail says: ‘‘I know of no one whose knowledge of foli ; 
richer than Mr. Heath's.” ee 








MR. SEDGWICK’S NEW BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 








Nature’s Nursery Tales. 
By 8S. N. SEDGWICK, M.A. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
3s. Gd. 70 Photographs direct from Nature. 
The Leeds Mercury says: “A charming and really clever book for children,” 


FOR DICKENSIANS. 








Charles Dickens and Music. 
By J.T. LIGHTWOOD. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net, 
Paste grain limp, 4s. net. 
The Manchester Courier says: ‘‘ Really historical and extremely valuable,” 


OF ALL BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIES, 


CHARLES H. KELLY, 25-35 City Road, London, E.C. 


—- 


LAMLEY & Cco., ° Publishers, 
1, 3, & 5 EXHIBITION ROAD, S.W. 
The resort of Students and Book-lovers for nearly 40 years. Inter- 
esting and out-of-the-way books, both oldand new. Christmas Cata- 
logue sent onap» lication, post free. Two popular Children’s Books:— 
THE LORD OF THE DEER. By H. H. HARROD. 3s, 6d. net. 
TIPTAIL. By TERTIA BENNETT. 2s. 6d. 


Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


Is NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 


43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(Opposite PRINCE'S HALL.) 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 


The latest and the best 











MAPS ATLASES 
SIFTON PRAED & CO., LTD., 
THE MAP HOUSE, 

67 St. James’s Street, London, S.W. 
GLOBES. RELIEF MODELS, 





ARABIC AND ENGLISH IDIOM 
(Conversational and Literary), 
ALSO 
A GRAMMAR OF THE ARABIC LANGUAGE 
By the Rey. Canon Sreruina. 
«We have recommended them to our pupils.’’—Prof. Marcotiouts, Oxford, 
Price, Arabic Idiom, 7 shillings net, Grammar, 12 shillings net. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & Co., Ltd. 
Broadway House, 68-74 Carter Lane, London, E.C. 


OUR CHILDREN’S HEALTH 
AT HOME AND AT SCHOOL. 
HUSBANDS, buy a copy THIS CHRISTMAS for your WIFE, 
and see your Children grow up physically and mentaily fit. 
5s. net at all booksellers, or post free 5s. 6d. 
National Feod Reform Association, 178 St. Stephen’s House, 


Westminster. 
Prospectus free, 
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THE MEDICI SOCIETY earnestly begs that orders for FRAMED copies of 


The Medici Prints 


may be placed with The Society IMMEDIATELY, as any delay may seriously jeopardize 
The Society's ability to deliver such orders before Christmas. 





Medici Prints to the number of 160, after some 85 Masters of the Italian, English, Flemish, French, 
German, and Spanish Schoois, are now published. Medici Prints range in price from 6s, to 42s. 
unframed ; framed from 8s. 6d. to £15. 

The Medici Society’s Galleries, at 7 Grafton Street, Bond Street, W., are open for inspection daily, 
10 a.m. to 6 p.m. (Saturdays to 1 p.m.), Those unable to call are invited to write for The Society's 
complete Prospectus and Catalogue, fully illustrated, 6d. post free; or for Notes on the Framing 
of Pictures, with 18 plates in colour and gold, Is. post free. 











Mary the Mother of Jesus’ 


An Essay by ALICE MEYNELL. With 20 Plates in Colour after the water-colour illustrations by R. ANNING 
BELL, R.W.S. 4to, buckram, 16s. net. 250 copies on hand-made large paper, bound whole vellum gilt, 42 2s. net. 


— 





“Both Mrs. Meynell’s matter and expression are of a quality that makes 
it impossible to regard this book as a mere picture book. . . . No better 
choice than that of Mr. Anning Bell, with his rich dignity, gravity and 
flavour, could have been made for the illustrator.”"—The Times. 


“Mrs. Meynell writes admirably. ... She has collected and set forth 
gracefully all the current tradition, as well as the more authentic history. . . . 
Mr. Bell’s pictures have a beauty of their own, and the softness of execution 
and harmony of colour compel respect for his designs. . . . The publisher 
has spared no pains to set them worthily, and the book, both in this respect 
and in the matter of type, is a beautiful one.” —Guardian. 

ROBERT 


The Thoughts of Marcus) {0is" Songs and Lyrics of Robert 
Translated by GEORGE LONG. With Burns* Edited by W. MACDONALD, With 12 
Plates in Colour by W. RUSSELL FLINT and R, 
PURVES FLINT. Small 4to, ros, 6d. net; green 
parchment, 15s, net, 


Grnitt Portrait Medals of Italian 





MARCUS 
AURELIUS 








Aurelius* 
12 plates in colour by W. RUSSELL FLINT. 
(Popular Edition.) Small 4to, tos. 6d. net; green 
parchment, Iss. net. 


wiTHtw The Scholar Gipsy and 








ARNOLD 
Thyrsis (New Ldition in handy form.) With to 
Plates in colour by W. RUSSELL FLINT, and 
End-papers by E. H. NEW. Small cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
net ; parchment, 6s, net; morocco, 10s. 6d. net, 
Also the ORIGINAL QUARTO EDITION, with the 10 Plates 


reproduced by the Medici Process, 128. 6d. net, {1 1s. net, 
and (printed on Japanese vellum) £2 12s, 6d. net. 





Artists of the Renaissance* With coloured frontis- 








piece and 32 collotype plates. 4to, cloth, 16s, net; 
green parchment, £1 2s, 6d. net, 

R. T. ; * 

RT. oor Portraits of Dante 
Copiously illustrated, in colour and monochrome. 4to, 


cloth, £1 Is. net; green parchment, £1 Its, 6d, net. 


Lely and the Stuart Portrait Painters 


A Study of English Portraiture before and after Van Dyck, By C. H. COLLINS BAKER, 





With nearly 250 Illustrations (7 in Colour). In 2 Volumes, 4to. 375 numbered copies (350 for sale), buckram, 
£6 6s. net; green parchment, £7 7s. net the set. 


As a pioneer work on what is possibly the last period of painting to remain unexplored, this study 
may rank as the most important contribution to Art History since Crowe and Cavalcaselle. Even if it 
were not the only authority on its subject, its illustrations and the virtually complete Lists of Works 
would alone make it an indispensable work of reference. 





*A Special Prospectus of each book may be had post free on request. Special Catalogues of the 
Riccardi Press Books, with specimen pages and 3 coloured plates, and of Scriptorum Classicorum 
Bibliotheca Riccardiana, with 3 specimen pages, post free. Illustrated List of New Books published 
by Mr. Lee Warner as Publisher to The Medici Society, Ltd., post free, 


PHILIP LEE WARNER, Publisher to THE MEDICI SOCIETY, Ltd., 7 Grafton Street, London, W. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY 








PRESS, 





THE OXFORD BOOK OF VICTORIAN VERSE. 
Chosen by Sir ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH. In Two 
Editions. Crown 8vo, 6s. net; Feap. 8vo, on Oxford India 
paper, 7s. 6d. net. Also in leather bindings at higher prices. 
Uniform with the Ozford Book of English Verse and the Oxford 
Book of Baliads by the same Editor. 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF LATIN VERSE. 

From the earliest fragments to the end of the Vth Century A.D. 
Chosen by H. W. GARROD. Fcap. 8vo, containing 384 Pieces, 
with 51 English Translations and Imitations, an Introduction 
and Notes. 6s. net; on Oxford India paper, 7s. 6d. net. Also 
in leather bindings at higher prices. ; 
Uniform with the Oxford Books of French, German, and Italian 
Verse. 


KEBLE’S LECTURES ON POETRY, 1832-1841. 


Translated by E. K. FRANCIS. In two vols. 8vo, 12s. net. 


OXFORD ENGLISH TEXTS. 


NEW VOLUMES. 


THE POEMS OF JOHN DONNE. 
Edited from Old Editions and numerous manuscripts, with 
Introductions and Commentary by F. J. C. GRIERSON, 
T'wo volumes, 8vo, with three portraits and numerous fac- 
similes of title-pages and musical settings. 18s. net. 


THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF SAMUEL 
TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 


Including Poems and Versions of Poems now published for 
the first time. Edited, with Textual and Bibliographical 
Notes, by E. H. COLERIDGE. In two vols. 8vo, 16s. net. 


THE WORKS OF GEORGE SAVILE, MARQUESS 
OF HALIFAX. 


Edited by SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


ESSAYS AND STUDIES BY MEMBERS OF THE 
ENCLISH ASSOCIATION. 


Vol. IIT. (G. MURRAY, A. A. JACK, J. W. MACKAIL, 
T. S. OMOND, B. W. RANNIE, G. SAINTSBURY, H. C. 
BEECHING). Collected by W. P. KER. 8vo, 5s. net. 


ENCLISH LITERATURE AND THE CLASSICS. 
(GILBERT MURRAY, J. A. STEWART, G. S. GORDON, 
J. S. PHILLIMORE, A. C. CLARK, H. W. GARROD, 
S. G. OWEN, R. J. E. TIDDY, A. D. GODLEY). Collected 
by G. 8. GORDON. 8vo, 6s. net. 
AND 


A CURTAIL’D MEMOIR OF INCIDENTS 
OCCURRENCES IN THE LIFE OF JOHN SURMAN 
CARDEN (Vice-Admiral in the British Navy). 


WRITTEN BY HIMSELF, 1850. Now first Printed and 
Edited by C. T. ATKINSON. 8vo, 103. 6d. net. 


THE JOURNAL OF JOHN STEVENS. 
Containing a brief account of the War in Ireland, 1688-1691. 
Edited by R. H. MURRAY, 8vo, with two folding maps. 
10s. Gd. net. 


EARLY ENCLISH CLASSICAL TRACEDIES. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by J. W. CUNLIFFE. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE POEMS AND MASKS OF AURELIAN 
TOWNSHEND. 


Edited by E. K. CHAMBERS. _ 5s. net. 
[Tudor and Stuart Library. 


COMPANION TO ROMAN HISTORY. 
By H. STUART JONES. With many Illustrations, Maps 
and Plans. 8vo, 15s. net. 


A CATALOGUE OF THE ANCIENT SCULPTURES 
Ao IN THE MUNICIPAL COLLECTIONS 


The Sculptures of the Museo Capitolino. By Members of the 
British School at Rome. Edited by H. STUART JONES. 
Part I. Text (with Introduction and Appendixes). 8vo, 
18s. net. Part II. 94 Collotype Plates, Royal 4to, 50s. net. 
Together, 63s. net. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO GREEK AND LATIN 
PALAEOGRAPHY. 


By SIR EDWARD MAUNDE THOMPSON. Royal 8vo, 
36s. net. With morocco back. 40s. net. 





THE OXFORD POETS. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; on Oxford India paper, from 5s, 
Each volume contains a Photogravure Portrait, 


NEW VOLUMES. 
ROBERT BRIDCES. 
THE RING AND THE BOOK. 


LOWELL. SPENSER. 


The above may also be had in 
THE OXFORD EDITIONS OF 
STANDARD AUTHORS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, ls. 6d. net each, as well as the following 


New Volumes :— 
CHAUCER. 


Edited by the late Prof. W. W. SKEAT. 


ADAM LINDSAY CORDON’S POEMS. 
KINGSLEY’S “HEREWARD THE WAKE.” 
THE PAGEANT OF ENCLISH PROSE. 


Edited by R. M. LEONARD. Uniform with “The Pageant 
of English Poetry.” 


OXFORD LIBRARY OF PROSE 
AND POETRY. 


Uniform Volumes, Feap. 8vo, cloth 2s. 6d. net each; lambskin, 
thin boards, gilt extra, 3s, 6d. net each, 


NEW VOLUMES. 


MORCANN’S ESSAY ON THE DRAMATIC 
CHARACTER OF SIR JOHN FALSTAFF. 


Printed in Type-Facsimile from the First Edition, 1777. 
With an Introduction by W. A. GILL. 


TENNYSON’S POEMS PUBLISHED IN 1842. 


A verbatim reprint. 


THE TOSA DIARY OF KI NO TSURAYUKI. 


Translated from the Japanese by W. N. PORTER. 


TENNYSON’S POEMS. 
With an Introduction by T. HERBERT WARREN and 
91 Illustrations by ROSSETTI, MILLAIS, MULREADY, 
MACLISE, CLARKSON STANFIELD, and others. Also 
two pictures in colour after G. F. WATTS. Tennyson's 
Portrait and “Sir Galahad.” Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEARE. 


With a General Introduction by A. C. SWINBURNE. 
A Note on the Typographical Feature of this edition by 
T. WATTS DUNTON. And Introductory Studies by 
E. DOWDEN. In three volumes, on Oxford India paper, 
3s. net per volume; and in leather, from 4s, net per volume, 


THE ABILITY TO CONVERSE. 


By 8S. M. BLIGH, Author of “The Direction of Desire” and 
“The Desire for Qualities.” Pott 8vo, 2s. net; leather, 3s. net. 


THE ODES OF HORACE. 
Books I-IV, and the Saecular Hymn. Translated into English 
Verse by W. S. MARRIS. Parallel with the Latin Text of 
E. C. WICKHAM. Miniature Edition. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE DIVINA COMMEDIA OF DANTE. 
Literally Translated into English Verse in the Hendecasyllabic 
Measure of the original Italian by Sir S. W. GRIFFITH. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


CHINESE POEMS. 


Translated by CHARLES BUDD. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


WHISPERINGS FROM THE GREAT. 
An Autograph Birthday Album. Compiled by CONSTANCE 
A. MEREDYTH. Royal 8vo. From 7s. 6d. net. Also a new 
edition. Pott 8vo. From 2s, net. On Oxford India paper, 
from 3s, 6d. net. 


READINGS FROM THE BIBLE AND APOCRYPHA. 
Selected and Arranged by EDITH M. ECROYD, Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. net; in leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


BROWNINE : 
COLERIDGE. 

















OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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Loxpon: Printed by L. Urcorr Gm & Son, Lrp., 
“ SrectatoR”’ (Limited) at their Odice, 





: b., at the London and County Printing Works, Drury Lane, W.C.; and Published by Joun Baxer for the 
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